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PREFACE 

This  boolc  (as  to  which  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
Sur  if  injustice  is  not  to  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  the 
author)  bas  plenty  of  interest  of  more  kinds  than  one  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  because  of  the  place 
it  holds  in  Balzac's  work  than  for  itself.  He  had  always 
considérable  hankerings  after  the  historical  novel  :  bis 
early  and  lifelong  dévotion  to  Scott  would  sufficiently 
account  for  that.  More  than  one  of  the  Œuvres  de 
yeunesse  attempts  the  form  in  a  more  or  less  conscious 
way  :  the  Chouans^  the  first  successful  book,  definitely 
attempts  it  ;  but  by  far  the  most  ambitious  attempt  is 
to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  of  this,  if  of  anything  of  bis  own,  that  Balzac 
was  thinking  when,  in  1846,  he  wrote  disdainfully  to 
Madame  Hanska  about  Dumas,  and  expressed  himself 
towards  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (which  had  whiled  him 
through  a  day  of  cold  and  inability  to  work)  nearly  as 
ungratefully  as  Carlyle  did  towards  Captain  Marryat. 
And  though  it  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  a  mistake,  and  a 
rather  unfair  mistake,  to  give  such  a  title  to  the  book  as 
might  induce  readers  to  regard  it  as  a  single  and  definite 
novel,  of  which  Catherine  is  the  heroinc,  though  it  is 
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madc  upofthrcc  parts  writtcn  at  very  différent  times, 
it  bas  a  unity  which  thc  introduction  shows  to  some 
cxtcnt,  and  which  a  rejected  préface  given  by  M.  de 
Lovcnjoul  shows  still  bettcr. 

To  undcrstand  this,  we  must  remember  that  Balzac, 
though  not  exactly  an  historical  scholar,  was  a  considér- 
able studcnt  of  history  ;  and  that,  although  rather  an 
amateur  politician,  hc  was  a  constant  thinkcr  and  writer 
on  political  subjects.  We  must  add  to  thèse  remem- 
brances  the  fact  of  bis  intense  interest  in  ail  such  mattcrs 
as  Alchcmy,  the  Elixir  of  Life,  and  so  forth,  to  which 
thc  sixteenth  century  in  gênerai,  and  Catherine  de' 
Medici  in  particular,  wcre  known  to  be  devotcd.  AU 
thèse  interests  of  lus  met  in  the  présent  book,  the  parts 
of  which  appcarcd  in  inverse  order,  and  thc  genesis  of 
which  is  important  enough  to  makc  it  désirable  to 
incorporate  some  of  the  usual  bibliographical  matter  in 
the  substance  of  this  préface.  Thc  third  and  shortest, 
Lts  Deux  RêveSy  a  pièce  partly  suggestive  of  thc  famous 
Proplucy  of  Caxottt  and  other  legends  of  the  Révolution 
(but  with  more  rétrospective  than  prospective  vicw),  is 
dated  as  carly  as  1828  (before  the  turning-[K)int),  and  was 
actually  published  in  a  pcriodical  in  1830.  La  Confidence 
des  Ruggieri^  written  in  1836  (and,  as  I  havc  noted  in  the 
gênerai  introduction,  according  to  its  author,  in  a  single 
night)  followcd,  and  Le  Martyr  Calviniste^  which  had 
scvcral  titlcs,  and  was  advertiscd  as  in  préparation  for  a 
long  time,  did  not  corne  till  1841. 

It  is  unncccssary  to  say  that  ail  arc  intercsting.  Thc 
|>crsonagcs,  both  imaginary  and  historical,  appcar  at 
timcs  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Bal/ac  ;  many  scparatc 
sccncs  arc  excellent  ;   and,  to  thosc  wiio  carc  to  pcrccivc 
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them,  the  various  occupations  of  the  author  appear  in 
the  most  interesting  manner.  Politically,  his  object  was, 
at  least  by  his  own  account,  to  défend  the  maxim  that 
private  and  pubb'c  morality  are  différent  ;  that  the  policy 
of  a  State  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  governed  by 
the  same  considérations  of  duty  to  its  neighbours  as  those 
which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  an  individual. 
The  very  best  men — those  least  Hable  to  the  slightest 
imputation  of  corrupt  morals  and  motives — hâve  endorsed 
this  principle  ;  though  it  has  been  screamed  at  by  a  few 
fanatics,  a  somev^^hat  larger  number  of  persons  w^ho  found 
their  account  in  so  doing,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
hasty,  dense,  or  foolish  folk.  But  it  w^as  something  of 
a  mark  of  that  amateurishness  w^hich  spoilt  Balzac's 
dealing  w^ith  the  subject  to  choose  the  sixteenth 
century  for  his  text.  For  every  cool-headed  student  of 
history  and  ethics  w^ill  admit  that  it  was  precisely  the 
abuse  of  this  principle  at  this  time,  and  by  persons  of 
whom  Catherine  de'  Medici,  if  not  the  most  blâmable, 
has  had  the  most  blâme  put  on  her,  that  brought  the 
principle  itself  into  discrédit.  Between  the  assertion 
that  the  strictest  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  obtain  betw^een  nation  and  nation,  between 
governor  and  governed,  and  the  maxim  that  in  politics 
the  end  of  public  safety  justifies  any  means  whatever, 
there  is  a  perfectly  immense  gulf  fixed. 

If,  however,  we  turn  from  this  somewhat  académie 
point,  and  do  not  dwell  very  much  on  the  occult  and 
magical  sides  of  the  matter,  interesting  as  they  are,  we 
shall  be  brought  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
Is  the  handling  of  this  book  the  right  and  proper  one  for 
an  historical  novel  ?     Can  we  in  virtue  of  it  rank  Balzac 
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(this  is  thc  test  which  hc  would  himself,  beyond  ail  ques- 
tion, havc  accepted)  a  long  way  above  Dumas  and  near 
Scott  ? 

I  must  say  that  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  answer 
exccpt,  *Certainly  not.'  For  thc  historical  novel  dépends 
almost  more  than  any  other  division  of  the  kind  upon 
intercst  of  story.  Interest  of  story  is  not,  as  bas  been 
sevcral  times  pointcd  out,  at  any  timc  Balzac's  main 
appeal,  and  bc  bas  succeedcd  in  it  bore  less  tban  in  most 
otber  places.  He  bas  discusscd  too  mucb  ;  be  bas 
brougbt  in  too  many  pcrsonages  witbout  sufficient 
intercst  of  plot;  but,  abo\'e  ail,  be  exbibits  tbrougbout 
an  incapacity  to  bandlc  bis  materials  in  tbe  peculiar  way 
required.  How  long  he  was  before  he  grasped  '  tbe  way 
to  do  it,'  evcn  on  bis  own  spécial  lines,  is  tbe  common- 
place  and  refrain  of  ail  writing  about  bim.  Now,  to  tbis 
spécial  Icind  he  gave  comparatively  little  attention,  and 
the  resuit  is  that  bc  mastercd  it  less  tban  any  otber. 
In  tbe  bcst  storics  of  Dumas  (and  tbe  best  number  some 
fifteen  or  twent)-  at  least)  tbe  interest  of  narrative,  of 
adventure,  of  wbat  will  bappen  to  tbe  pcrsonages,  takes 
you  by  the  throat  at  once,  and  never  lets  you  go  till  thc 
end.  rherc  is  little  or  notbing  of  tbis  sort  hère.  The 
threc  storics  arc  cxcellcntly  wcU-informed  studics,  very 
curious  and  intercsting  in  di\crs  ways.  Thc  Ruggitri 
is  pcrbaps  somcthing  more  ;  but  it  is,  as  its  author 
no  doubt  boncstly  cntitlcd  it,  mucb  more  an  Etude 
Philosophique  tban  an  bistorical  no\eIcitc.  In  short,  this 
was  not  Hal/ac's  wav.  Wc  nccd  not  bc  sorry — it  is 
vcry  rarcly  ncccssary  to  bc  that  that  hc  tricd  it  ;  wc 
may  casily  forgivc  bini  for  not  rccognising  tbe  case  and 
ccrtainty   witb   which    Dumas   trod    tbe  path.      iiut  wc 
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should  be  most  of  ail  thankful  that  he  did  not  himself 
enter  it  frequently,  or  ever  pursue  it  far. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
book  has  been  given  above.  The  rest  is  a  little  compli- 
cated,  and  for  its  ins  and  outs  référence  must  be  made  to 
the  usual  authority.  It  should  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  Martyr^  under  the  title  of  Les  Lecamus^  first 
appeared  in  the  Siècle  during  the  spring  of  1841, 
Sovverain  published  it  as  a  book  two  years  later  with  the 
other  two,  as  Catherine  de  Medicis  Expliquée.  The 
second  part,  entitled,  not  La  Confidence^  but  Le  Secret 
des  Ruggieri^  had  appeared  much  earlier  in  the  Chronique 
de  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1836-37,  and  had  been 
published  as  a  book  in  the  latter  year  ;  it  was  joined  to 
Catherine  de  Medicis  Expliquée  as  above.  The  third 
part,  after  appearing  in  the  Monde  as  early  as  May  1830, 
also  appeared  in  the  Deux  Mondes  for  December  of  the 
same  year,  then  became  one  of  the  Romans  et  Contes 
Philosophiques^  then  an  Etude  Philosophique^  and  in  1843 
joined  Catherine  de  Medicis  Expliquée.  The  whole  was 
inserted  in  the  Comédie  in  1846. 

G.  S. 


ABOUT  CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI 

To  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Pastoret^ 
Memher  of  the  Académie  des  Beaux-Arts. 

When  we  consider  the  amazing  number  of  volumes 
written  to  ascertain  the  spot  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps^  without  our  knowing  to  this  day 
whether  it  was,  as  Whitaker  and  Rivaz,  say^  by 
Lyons^  Geneva^  the  Saint-Bernard^  and  the  Valley 
of  Aosta  ;  or,  as  we  are  told  by  Letronne^  Follard^ 
Saint-Simon^  and  Fortia  d^Urban^  by  the  Isïre^ 
Grenoble^  Saint-Bonnet^MontGencvre^Fenestrella^ 
and  the  Pass  of  Susa  ;  or,  according  to  Larau%a^ 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Susa;  or^  as  Strabo^Polybius 
and  de  Luc  tell  us,  by  the  Rhone^  Vienne^  Tenne.^ 
and  the  Mont  du  Chat  ;  or^  as  certain  clever people 
opine^  by  Genoa^  la  Bochetta^  and  la  Scrivia — the 
view  Ihold^  andwhich  Napoléon  had  adopted — to 
say  nothing  ofthe  vinegar  with  ivhich  some  learned 
?nen  hâve  dressed  the  Alpine  rocks.,  can  we  wonder., 
Monsieur  le  Marquis.,  tofind  modem  history  so  much 
neglected  that  some  fnost  important  points  remain 
obscure^  and  that  the  most  odious  calmnnies  still 
weigh  on  names  which  ought  to  be  revered? — And 
it  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  by  dint  of  explana- 
tions  it  ha  s  become  problematical  whether  Hannibal 
ever  crossed  the  Alps  at  ail.  Father  Ménestrier 
believes  that  the  Scoras  spokcn  of  by  Polybius  was 
the  Saône;  Letronne^Larauza^  and  Schweighauser 
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believe  it  to  he  the  hcre;  Cochard^  a  learned  man 
of  LyonSy  identifies  it  wit/t  the  Drame.  But  to  any 
ont  who  hai  eyes^  are  there  not  striking  geographical 
andlinguistic  affinities  between  Scoras  and  Scrivia, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  certain  fact  that  the 
Carthaginian  Jieet  lay  at  la  Spex'z.ia  or  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  ? 

I  could  understand  ail  this  patient  research  if 
the  battle  of  Cannae  could  be  douhted  ;  but  since  its 
conséquences  are  well  known,  what  is  the  use  of 
blackening  so  much  paper  with  théories  that  are 
but  the  Arabesque  of  hypothesis^  so  to  speak  ;  while 
the  fnost  important  history  of  later  times^  that  of 
the  Reformations  is  so  full  of  obscurities  tl  .  the 
name  remains  unknoivn  of  the  man  ^  who  tuas 
tnaking  a  boat  move  by  s  team  at  Barcelona  at  the 
time  when  Luther  and  Calvin  werc  inventing  the 
revolt  ofmind? 

IVe^  I  believe^  after  having  7nade^  each  in  his 
own  luay^  the  same  investigations  as  to  the  great 
and  noble  character  of  Catherine  de*  Medici^  hâve 
come  to  the  same  opinion.  So  I  thought  that  my 
historical  studies  on  the  subject  might  be  suitably 
dedicated  to  a  writer  who  has  laboured  so  long  on 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  I  should 
thus  do  public  homage^  precious  perhaps  for  its 
rarity^  to  the  character  and  fidelity  of  a  man  true 
to  the  Monarchy. 

VKkw^Jamuary  1842. 

'  The  inventor  of  thit  cxpcriment  \va»  probahly  Salomon  of  Cauz,  not  of 
Caui.  Thit  tirrat  man  wai  alvvayt  uniucky  ;  afirr  hit  dratli  c\Tn  hit  name 
wai  mitiprit.  Salomon,  whote  ori(;inal  portrait,  at  the  âge  of  forty-cis, 
wai  ditcovered  by  the  author  of  the  Uuman  CcmcJy,  wat  born  at  Caui,  io 
Normandy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  men  of  learning  are  struck  by  a  historical  blunder, 
and  try  to  correctif,  *  Paradox  !  '  is  generally  the  cry  ;  but 
to  those  who  thoroughly  examine  the  history  of  modem 
times,  it  is  évident  that  historians  are  privileged  liars,  who 
lend  their  pen  to  popular  beliefs,  exactly  as  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  express  nothing  but  the  opinions 
of  their  readers. 

Historical  independence  of  thought  has  been  far  less 
conspicuous  among  lay  writers  than  among  the  priest- 
hood.  The  purest  light  thrown  on  history  has  come 
from  the  Bénédictines,  one  of  the  glories  of  France — so 
long,  that  is  tosay,  as  the  interests  of  the  monastic  orders 
are  not  in  question.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  great  and  learned  controversialists  hâve 
arisen  who,  struck  by  the  need  for  rectifying  certain 
popular  errors  to  which  historians  hâve  lent  crédit,  hâve 
published  some  remarkable  works.  Thus  Monsieur 
Launoy,  nicknamed  the  Evicter  of  Saints,  made  ruthless 
war  on  certain  saints  who  hâve  sneaked  into  the  Church 
Calendar.  Thus  the  rivais  of  the  Bénédictines,  the  too 
little  known  membersof  the  Académie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres, began  their  mémoires ^their  studious  notes, full 
of  patience,  érudition, and  logic,on  certain  obscure  passages 
of  history.  Thus  Voltaire,  with  an  unfortunate  bias,  and 
sadly  perverted  passions,  often  brought  the  light  of  his 
intellect  to  bear  on  historical  préjudices.  Diderot,  with 
this  end  in  view,  began  a  book — much  too  long — on  a 
period  of  the  history  of  Impérial  Rome.  But  for  the 
French  Révolution,  criticism,  as  applied  to  historv,  might 
perhaps  hâve  laid  up  the  materials  for  a  good  and  true 
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history  o(  PVance,  for  which  évidence  had  long  been 
amassed  by  the  grcat  Frcnch  Bénédictines.  Louis  xvi., 
a  man  of  clear  mind,  himself  translated  the  English  work, 
which  so  much  agitatcd  the  last  century,  in  which 
Walpole  tried  to  explain  the  carcer  of  Richard  m. 

How  is  it  that  pcrsons  so  famous  as  kings  and  queens, 
so  important  as  gênerais  of  great  armies,  become  objects 
of  aversion  or  dérision  ?  Half  the  world  hésitâtes  between 
the  song  on  Marlborough  and  the  history  of  England, 
as  thev  do  between  popular  tradition  and  history  as 
concerning  Charles  ix. 

At  ail  periods  when  great  battles  are  fought  between 
the  masses  and  the  authorities,  the  populace  créâtes  an 
ogresque  figure — to  coin  a  word  for  the  sake  of  its  exacti- 
tude. Thus  in  our  own  time,  but  for  the  Mcmorials  of 
Saint-Ht'lenay  and  the  controversies  of  Royalists  and 
Bonapartists,  thcre  was  scarcely  a  chance  but  that 
Napoléon  would  hâve  been  misunderstood.  Another 
Abbc  de  Pradt  or  two,  a  few  more  newspaper  articles,  and 
Napoléon  from  an  Emperor  would  hâve  become  an  Ogre. 

How  is  error  propagated  and  accredited  ?  The  mystery 
is  accomplished  under  our  eyes  without  our  discerning 
the  process.  No  one  suspects  how  greatly  printing  has 
hclped  to  givc  body  both  to  the  envy  which  attends 
persons  in  high  places,  and  to  the  popular  irony  which 
sums  up  the  converse  view  of  every  great  historical  fact. 
For  instance,  evcrv  bad  horsc  in  France  that  nccds 
flogging  is  called  aftcr  the  Prince  de  Polignac  ;  and  so 
who  knows  what  opinion  the  future  mav  hold  as  to  the 
Prince  de  Polignac's  coup  S  Etat  r  In  conséquence  of  a 
caprice  of  Shakespeare's — a  stroke  of  revenge  perhaps, 
likc  that  of  Beaumarchais  on  Bergasse  (Bcgearss) — 
Falstaff,  in  England,  is  a  type  of  the  grotesque  ;  his 
name  raiscs  a  laugh,  he  is  the  King  t)f  Burt'oons.  Now, 
instead  of  being  cnormously  fat,  ridiculousiy  amorous, 
vain,  old,  drunkcn,  and  a  corrupter  of  vouth,  Falstaff  was 
onc  of  the  most  important  firurts  of    his  tinu-,  a  Knii'hr 
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of  the  Garter,  holding  high  command.  At  the  date  of 
Henry  v.'s  accession,  FalstafFwas  at  most  four-and-thirty. 
This  General,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  where  he  took  the  Duc  d'Alençon  prisoner, 
in  1420  took  the  town  of  Montereau,  which  wasstoutly 
defended.  Finally,  under  Henry  vi.,  he  beat  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  with  fifteen  hundred  men  who  were  dropping 
with  fatigue  and  hunger.     So  much  for  valour  ! 

If  we  turn  to  literature,  Rabelais,  among  the  French, 
a  sober  man  who  drank  nothing  but  water,  is  thought  of 
as  a  lover  of  good  cheer  and  a  persistent  sot.  Hundreds  of 
absurd  stories  hâve  been  coined  concerning  the  author 
of  one  of  the  finest  books  in  French  literature,  Pantagruel. 

Aretino,  Titian's  friend,  and  the  Voltaire  of  his  day, 
is  now  credited  with  a  réputation,  in  complète  antagonism 
with  his  Works  and  character,  which  he  acquired  by  his 
over  free  wit,  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  an  âge 
when  gross  jests  were  held  in  honour,  and  queensand  car- 
dinals  indited  taies  which  are  now  considered  licentious. 
Instances  might  be  infinitely  multiplied. 

In  France,  and  at  the  most  important  period  of  our 
history,  Catherine  de'  Medici  has  sufFered  more  from 
popular  error  than  any  other  woman,  unless  it  be 
Brunehaut  or  Frédégonde  ;  while  Marie  de'  Medici, 
whose  every  action  was  prejudicial  to  France,  has 
escaped  the  disgrâce  that  should  cover  her  name.  Marie 
dissipated  the  treasure  amassed  by  Henri  iv.  ;  she  never 
purged  herself  of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  cognisant  of 
his  murder  ;  Epernon,  who  had  long  known  Ravaillac, 
and  who  did  not  parry  his  blow,  was  inti/nate  with  the 
Queen  ;  she  compelled  her  son  to  banish  her  from  France, 
where  she  was  fostering  the  rébellion  of  her  other  son, 
Gaston  ;  and  Richelieu's  triumph  over  her  on  the  yournée 
des  Dupes  was  due  solely  to  the  Cardinal's  revealing  to 
Louis  XIII.  certain  documents  secreted  after  the  death  of 
Henry  iv. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  on  the  contrary,  saved  the  throne 
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of  France,  she  maintaincd  the  Royal  authority  under 
circumstanccs  to  which  more  than  onc  great  prince  would 
hâve  succunibcd.  Face  to  face  with  such  leaders  of  the 
factions  and  ambitions  of  the  houses  of  Guise  and  of 
Bourbon  as  the  two  Cardinals  de  Lorraine  and  the  two 
*  Balafres,'  the  two  Princes  de  Conde,  Queen  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Henri  iv.,  the  Connétable  de  Montmorency, 
Calvin,  the  Colignys,  and  Théodore  de  Bcze,  she  was 
forced  to  put  forth  the  rarest  fine  qualitics,  the  most 
essential  gifts  of  statesmanship,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Calvinist  press.  Thèse,  at  any  rate,  are  indisputable 
facts.  And  to  the  student  who  digs  deep  into  the  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  the  figure  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici  stands  out  as  that  of  a  great  king. 

When  once  calumnies  are  undermined  by  facts  labori- 
ously  brought  to  light  from  under  the  contradictions  of 
pamphlets  and  false  anecdotes,  evcrything  is  explained  to 
the  glory  of  this  wonderful  woman,  who  had  none  of  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  who  lived  chaste  in  the  midst  of 
the  gallantries  of  the  most  licentious  Court  in  Europe, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  her  lack  of  monev,  erected 
noble  buildings,  as  if  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by 
the  destructive  Calvinists,  who  injured  Art  as  deeply  as 
they  did  the  body  politic. 

Hemmed  in  between  a  race  of  princes  who  proclaimed 
themselves  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  factious 
younger  branch  that  was  eager  to  burv  the  Connétable 
de  Bourbon's  treason  under  the  thronc  ;  obliged,  too,  to 
fight  down  a  heresy  on  the  verge  of  devouring  the  Mon- 
archy,  without  friends,  and  awarc  of  treachery  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party  and  of  republicanism  in 
the  Calvinists,  Catherine  used  the  most  dangerous  but 
the  surest  of  political  weapi)ns — Craft.  She  dctermined 
to  dcceivc  by  turns  the  party  that  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  downfall  of  the  Housc  of  Valois,  the  Bourbons  who 
aimcd  at  the  Crown,  and  the  Reformers — the  Radicals 
of  that  day,  who  dreamed  of  an  impossible  republic,  like 
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those  of  our  own  day,  who,  however,  hâve  nothing  to  re- 
form.  Indeed,  so  long  as  she  lived,  the  Valois  sat  on  the 
throne.  The  great  de  Thou  understood  the  worth  of 
this  woman  when  he  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  her  death — 

*  It  is  not  a  woman,  it  is  Royalty  that  dies  in  her  !  ' 

Catherine  had,  in  fact,  the  sensé  of  Royalty  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  she  defended  it  with  admirable 
courage  and  persistency.  The  reproaches  flung  at  her 
by  Calvinist  writers  are  indeed  her  glory  ;  she  earned 
them  solely  by  her  triumphs.  And  how  was  she  to 
triumph  but  by  cunning  ?  Hère  lies  the  whole 
question. 

As  to  violence — that  method  bears  on  one  of  the  most 
hotly  disputed  points  of  policy,  which,  in  récent  days,  has 
been  answered  hère,  on  the  spot  where  a  big  stone  from 
Egypt  has  been  placed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  régi- 
cide, and  to  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  materialistic 
policy  which  now  rules  us  ;  it  was  answered  at  les 
Carmes  and  at  the  Abbaye  ;  it  was  answered  on  the  steps 
of  Saint  Roch  ;  it  was  answered  in  front  of  the  Louvre 
in  1830,  and  again  by  the  people  against  the  King,  as  it 
has  since  been  answered  once  more  by  la  Fayette's  '  best 
of  ail  republics'  against  the  republican  rébellion,  at 
Saint-Merri  and  the  Rue  Transnonnain. 

Every  power,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  must 
défend  itself  when  it  is  attacked  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
while  the  people  is  heroic  when  it  triumphs  over  the 
nobility,  the  authorities  are  murderers  when  they  oppose 
the  people  !  And,  finally,  if  after  their  appeal  to  force 
they  succumb,  they  are  regarded  as  effete  idiots.  The  pré- 
sent Government  (1840)  will  trytosave  itself, bytwolaws, 
from  the  same  evil  as  attacked  Charles  x.,  and  which 
he  tried  to  scotch  by  two  decrees.  Is  not  this  a  bitter 
mockery  ?  May  those  in  power  meet  cunning  with 
cunning  ?  Ought  they  to  kill  those  who  try  to  kill  them  ? 
The  massacres  of  the  Révolution  are  the  reply  to  the 
massacre   of   Saint-Bartholomew,      The    People,    being 
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King,  did  by  the  nobility  and  the  King  as  the  King  and 
the  nobilitv  did  bv  the  rebcls  in  the  sixtecnth  century. 
And  popuiar  writcrs,  who  Iciiow  full  well  that,  undcr 
similar  conditions,  the  pcople  would  do  the  same  again, 
are  inexcusable  when  they  blame  Catherine  de'  Medici 
and  Charles  ix. 

'  AH  power  is  a  permanent  conspiracy,'  said  Casimir 
Perier,  when  teaching  what  power  ought  to  be.  We 
admire  the  anti-social  maxims  published  by  audacious 
writers;  whv,  then,  are  social  truths  rcceived  in  France 
with  such  disfavour  when  they  are  boldly  stated  ?  This 
question  alonc  sufficiently  accounts  for  historical  mistakcs. 
Apply  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  the  devastating 
doctrines  which  flatter  popuiar  passion,  and  to  the  con- 
servative  doctrines  which  would  repress  the  ferocious  or 
foolish  attempts  of  the  populace,  and  you  will  sce  the 
reason  why  certain  personages  are  popuiar  or  unpopular. 
Laubardemont  and  LafFemas,  like  some  people  now 
living,  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
they  believed  in.  Soldiers  and  judges,  they  obeyed  a 
Royal  authority.  D'Orthez,  in  our  dav,  would  bc  dis- 
charged  from  office  for  misinterpreting  orders  from 
the  Ministry,  but  Charles  x.  left  him  to  govcrn  his 
province.  The  power  of  the  masses  is  accountable  to 
no  one  ;  the  power  of  one  is  obliged  to  account  to  its 
subjccts,  great  and  sniall  alilce. 

Catherine,  like  Philip  ii.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  like 
the  Guises  and  Cardinal  Granvelle,  foresaw  the  future 
to  which  the  Reformation  was  dooming  Europe.  They 
saw  monarchies,  religion,  and  power  ail  overthrown. 
Catherine,  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  French  kings,  forth- 
with  issued  sentence  of  death  on  that  inquiring  spirit 
which  threatcned  modem  socictv — a  sentence  which 
Louis  xiv.  finally  carricd  out.  The  revocation  of  ihc 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  mcasurc  that  pro\  ed  unfortunatc, 
simply  in  conséquence  of  the  irritation  Louis  xiv.  had 
arouscd  in  Europe.     At  any  othcr  time  England,  Holland, 
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and  the  German  Empire  would  not  hâve  encouraged  on 
their  territory  French  exiles  and  French  rebels. 

Why,  in  thèse  days,  refuse  to  recognise  the  greatness 
which  the  majestic  adversary  of  that  most  barren  heresy 
derived  from  the  struggle  itself  ?  Calvinists  hâve  viritten 
strongly  against  Charles  ix.'s  stratagems  ;  but  travel 
through  France  :  as  you  see  the  ruins  of  so  many  fine 
churches  destroyed,  and  consider  the  vast  breaches  made 
by  religious  fanatics  in  the  social  body  j  when  you  learn 
the  revenges  they  took,  while  deploring  the  mischief  of 
individualism — the  plague  of  France  to-day,  of  vv'hich 
the  germ  lay  in  the  questions  of  liberty  of  conscience 
w^hich  they  stirred  up — you  will  ask  yourself  on  vv^hich 
side  v^^ere  the  barbarians.  There  are  always,  as  Cathe- 
rine says  in  the  third  part  of  this  Study,  '  unluckily,  in 
ail  âges,  hypocritical  writers  ready  to  bewail  two  hundred 
scoundrels  killed  in  due  season.'  Cassar,  who  tried  to 
incite  the  Senate  to  pity  for  Catiline's  party,  w^ould  very 
likely  hâve  conquered  Cicero  if  he  had  had  newspapers 
and  an  Opposition  at  his  service. 

Another  considération  accounts  for  Catherine's  histori- 
cal  and  popular  disfavour.  In  France  the  Opposition  has 
always  been  Protestant,  because  its  policy  has  never  been 
anything  but  négative  ;  it  has  inherited  the  théories  of 
the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  and  the  Protestants  on  the 
terrible  texts  of  liberty,  tolérance,  progress,  and  philan- 
thropy.  The  opponents  of  pov/er  spent  tvi^o  centuries 
in  establishing  the  very  doubtful  doctrine  of  freevi^ill. 
Two  more  were  spent  in  working  out  the  first  corollary 
of  freewill — liberty  of  conscience.  Our  âge  is  striving 
to  prove  the  second — political  liberty. 

Standing  between  the  fields  already  traversed  and  the 
fields  as  yet  untrodden,  Catherine  and  the  Church  pro- 
claimed  the  salutary  principle  of  modem  communities, 
Una  fides^  unus  Dominus^  but  asserting  their  right  of  life 
and  death  over  ail  innovators.  Even  if  she  had  been  con- 
quered, succeeding  times  hâve  shown  that  Catherine  was 
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right,  The  outcome  of  frcewill,  reHgious  Hberty,  and 
political  Hberty  (note,  this  does  not  mean  mvVliberty)  is 
France  as  we  now  see  it. 

And  what  is  France  in  1840  ?  A  country  exclusively 
absorbcd  in  matcrial  intcrests,  devoid  of  patriotism,  devoid 
of  conscience  ;  where  authority  is  powerlcss  ;  where 
électoral  rights,  the  fruit  of  freewiil  and  political  Hberty, 
raise  none  but  mediocrities  ;  where  brute  force  is  neces- 
sary  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  populace  ;  where 
discussion,  brought  to  bear  on  the  smallest  mattcr, 
chccks  every  action  of  the  body  poiitic;  and  where  indi- 
vidualism — the  odious  resuit  of  the  indefinite  subdivision 
of  property,  which  destroys  family  cohésion — will  devour 
everything,  even  the  nation,  which  shecr  selfishness  will 
some  day  lay  open  to  invasion.  Men  will  say,  '  Why 
not  the  Tzar  ?  '  as  they  now  sav,  '  Why  not  the  Duc 
d'Orlcans?  '  We  do  not  care  for  many  things  even  now  ; 
fiftv  years  hence  we  shall  care  for  nothing. 

Therefore,  according  to  Catherine — and  according  to 
ail  who  wish  to  sec  Society  soundly  organised — man  as  a 
social  unit,  as  a  subject,  has  no  frcewill,  has  no  right  to 
accept  the  dogma  of  Hberty  of  conscience,  or  to  hâve 
political  Hberty.  Still,  as  no  community  can  subsist 
without  some  guarantee  given  to  the  subject  against  the 
sovereign,  the  subject  dérives  from  that  certain  liberties 
under  restrictions.  Liberty — no,  but  liberties — ves  ;  well 
defined  and  circumscribcd  liberties.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  For  instance  it  is  bevond  hunian  power 
to  fctter  freedom  of  thought  ;  and  no  sovereign  may  ever 
tamper  with  money. 

The  great  politicians  who  hâve  failed  in  this  long 
contest  -it  has  gone  on  for  five  centuries — hâve  allowcd 
iheir  subjects  wide  liberties  ;  but  they  ncver  recognisc 
their  libertv  to  publish  anti-social  opinions,  nor  the  un- 
limited  freedom  of  the  subject.  To  them  the  words 
sul'jfit  and  fm-  are,  politically  spcaking,  a  contradiction 
in  tcrms  ;  and,  in  the  samc  way,  the  statement  that  ail 
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citizens  are  equal  is  pure  nonsense,  and  contradicted  by 
Nature  every  hour.  To  acknowledge  the  need  for 
religion,  the  need  for  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  ail  men  at  liberty  to  deny  religion,  to  attack  its 
services,  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
public  and  published  expression  of  opinion,  is  an  im- 
possibility  such  as  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  hâve  nothing  to  say  to.  Alas  !  the  triumph  of 
Calvinism  w^ill  cost  France  more  yet  than  it  has  ever 
done  ;  for  the  sects  of  to-day — religious,  political,  humani- 
tarian,  and  levelling^ — are  the  train  of  Calvinism  ;  and 
vi^hen  vv^e  see  the  blunders  of  those  in  povi^er,  their  con- 
tempt  for  intelligence,  their  dévotion  to  those  material 
interests  in  vi^hich  they  seek  support,  and  which  are  the 
most  delusive  of  ail  props,  unless  by  the  spécial  aid  of 
Providence  the  genius  of  destruction  must  certainly  w^in 
the  day  from  the  genius  of  conservatism.  The  attacking 
forces,  who  hâve  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  win, 
are  thoroughly  in  agreement  ;  vv^hereas  their  wealthy 
opponents  refuse  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  money  or  of 
self-conceit  to  secure  defenders. 

Printing  came  to  the  aid  of  the  résistance  inaugurated 
by  the  Vaudois  and  the  Albigenses.  As  soon  as  human 
thought — no  longer  condensed,  as  it  had  necessarily  been 
in  order  to  préserve  the  most  communicable  form — had 
assumed  a  multitude  of  garbs  and  become  the  very  people, 
instead  of  remaining  in  some  sensé  divinely  axiomatic, 
there  were  two  vast  armies  to  contend  w^ith — that  of 
ideas  and  that  of  men.  Royal  power  perished  in  the 
struggle,  and  we,  in  France,  at  this  day  are  looking  on  at 
its  last  coalition  with  éléments  which  make  it  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible. 

Power  is  action  ;  the  électoral  principle  is  discussion. 
No  political  action  is  possible  when  discussion  is  per- 
manently  established.  So  we  ought  to  regard  the  woman 
as  truly  great  who  foresaw  that  future,  and  fought  it  so 
bravely.     The  House  of  Bourbon  was  able  to  succeed  to 
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the  House  of  Valois,  and  owed  it  to  Catherine  de'  Medici 
that  it  found  that  crown  to  wear.  If  the  second  Balafré 
had  bcen  ali\e,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Béarnais, 
strong  as  he  was,  could  hâve  seized  the  throne,  seeing 
how  dearly  it  was  sold  by  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Guise  faction.  The  necessary  steps 
talcen  by  Catherine,  who  had  the  deaths  of  François  ii. 
and  Charles  ix.  on  her  soûl — both  dying  opportunely  for 
her  safetv — are  not,  it  must  be  noted,  what  the  Calvinist 
and  modem  writers  blâme  her  for  !  Though  there  was 
no  poisoning,  as  some  serious  authors  hâve  asscrted, 
thcrc  were  other  not  less  cri  minai  plots.  It  is  bcyond 
question  that  she  hindered  Paré  from  saving  one,  and 
murdered  the  other  morally  by  inches. 

But  the  swift  dcath  of  PVançois  ii.  and  the  skilfully 
contrivcd  end  of  Charles  ix.  did  no  injury  to  Calvinist 
interests.  The  causes  of  thèse  two  events  concerned 
only  the  uppermost  sphère,  and  were  never  suspected  by 
writers  or  by  the  lower  orders  at  the  time  ;  thcy  were 
guessed  only  by  de  Thou,  by  l'Hôpital,  by  mcn  of  the 
highest  talents,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties  who 
coveted  and  clung  to  the  Crown,  and  who  thought  such 
means  indispensable. 

Popular  songs,  strange  to  say,  fcU  foui  of  Catherine's 
morality.  The  anecdote  is  Icnown  of  a  soldier  who  was 
roasting  a  goose  in  the  guardroom  of  the  Château  of 
Tours  while  Catherine  and  Henri  iv.  were  holding  a 
conférence  there,  and  who  sang  a  ballad  in  which  the 
Qiieen  was  insultingly  compared  to  the  largest  cannon 
in  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists.  Henri  iv.  drew  his 
sword  to  go  out  and  kill  the  man  ;  Catherine  stopped 
hini,  and  onlv  shouted  out — 

*  It  is  Catherine  who  provides  the  goose  !  ' 

Though  the  exécutions  at  Amboise  were  attributcd  to 
Catherine,  and  the  Calvinists  madc  that  ablc  woman  rc- 
sponsible  for  ail  the  inévitable  disasters  of  the  struggle, 
she  must  bc  judgcd  by  posterity,  lilce  Robespierre  at  a 
future  date. 
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And  Catherine  was  cruelly  punished  for  her  préférence 
for  the  Duc  d'Anjou,  which  made  her  hold  her  two  elder 
sons  so  cheap.  Henri  m.  having  ceased,  like  ail  spoilt 
children,  to  care  for  his  mother,  rushed  voluntarily  into 
such  debauchery  as  made  him,  what  the  mother  had 
made  Charles  ix,,  a  childless  husband,  a  king  without  an 
heir.  Unhappily,  Catherine's  youngest  son,  the  Duc 
dAlençon,  died — a  natural  death.  The  Queen-mother 
made  every  effort  to  control  her  son's  passions.  History 
préserves  the  tradition  of  a  supper  to  nude  women  given 
in  the  banqueting-hall  at  Chenonceaux  on  his  return 
from  Poland,  but  it  did  not  cure  Henri  m.  of  his  bad 
habits. 

This  great  Queen's  last  words  summed  up  her  policy, 
which  was  indeed  so  governed  by  good  sensé  that  we  see 
the  Cabinets  of  every  country  putting  it  into  practice 
in  similar  circumstances. 

*  Well  eut,  my  son,'  said  she,  when  Henri  m.  came  to 
her,  on  her  deathbed,  to  announce  that  the  enemy  or 
the  throne  had  been  put  to  death.  '  Now  you  must  sew 
up  again.' 

She  thus  expressed  her  opinion  that  the  sovereign 
must  make  friends  with  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and 
make  it  useful,  as  the  only  way  to  hinder  the  effects  of 
the  Guises'  hatred,  by  giving  them  a  hope  of  circum- 
venting  the  King.  But  this  indefatigable  cunning  of 
the  Italian  and  the  woman  was  incompatible  with 
Henri  m. 's  life  of  debauchery.  When  once  the  Great 
Mother  was  dead,the  Mother  ofArmies  [Mater  casirorum\ 
the  policy  of  the  Valois  died  too. 

Before  attempting  to  write  this  picture  of  manners  in 
action,  the  author  patiently  and  minutely  studied  the 
principal  reigns  of  French  history,  the  quarrels  of  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  and  those  of  the  Guises 
and  the  Valois,  each  in  the  forefront  of  a  century.  His 
purpose  was  to  write  a  picturesque  history  of  France. 
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Isabella  of  Bavaria,  Catherine  and  Marie  de'  Medici, 
each  fills  a  conspicuous  place,  dominating  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  scvcntcenth  centuries,  and  leading  up 
to  Louis  XIV. 

Of  thèse  threc  queens,  Catherine  was  the  most  interest- 
ing  and  the  most  beautiful.  Hers  was  a  manly  rule,  net 
disgraccd  by  the  terrible  amours  of  Isabella,  nor  those, 
cven  more  terrible  though  less  Icnown,  of  Marie  de' 
Medici.  Isabella  brought  the  English  into  France  to 
oppose  her  son,  was  in  love  with  hcr  brother-in-law,  the 
Duc  d'Orléans,  and  with  Boisbourdon,  Marie  de' 
Medici's  account  is  still  heavier.  Neither  of  them  had 
any  political  genius. 

In  the  course  of  thèse  studies  and  comparisons,  the 
author  became  convinced  of  Catherinc's  greatness  ;  by 
initiating  himself  into  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her 
position,  he  discerned  how  unjust  historians,  biassed  by 
Protestantism,  had  been  to  this  queen  ;  and  the  outcome 
was  the  three  slcetches  hère  presented,  in  which  some 
erroneous  opinions  of  hcr,  of  those  who  were  about  her, 
and  of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  are  combated. 

The  worlc  is  placed  among  mv  Philosophical  Studies, 
because  it  illustrâtes  the  spirit  of  a  period,  and  plainly 
shows  the  influence  of  opinions. 

But  before  depicting  the  political  areiia  on  which 
Catherine  cornes  into  collision  with  the  two  great 
obstacles  in  her  carecr,  it  is  necessarv  to  give  a  short 
account  of  her  previous  lifc  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
impartial  critic,  so  that  the  readcr  mav  form  a  gênerai 
idca  of  this  large  and  royal  life  up  to  the  timc  when  the 
first  part  of  this  narrative  opcns. 

Nevcr  at  any  period,  in  anv  countrv,  or  in  anv  ruling 
family  was  there  more  contempt  fclt  for  legitimacv  than 
by  the  famous  race  of  the  Medici  (in  Krench  commonly 
writtcn  and  pronounced  Medicis).  Thcv  hcld  the  samc 
opinion  of  monarchy  as  is  now  profcsscd  in  Russia  : 
The  rulcr  on  whom  the  crown  dcvolvcs  is  the  rcal  and 
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legitimate  monarch.  Mirabeau  was  justified  in  saying, 
'  There  bas  been  but  one  mésalliance  in  my  family — that 
with  the  Medici  '  ;  for,  notwitbstanding  the  exertions  of 
well-paid  genealogists,  it  is  certain  that  the  Medici,  till 
the  timeof  Avérardo  de'  Medici,  gonfaloniere  of  Florence 
in  13 14,  were  no  more  than  Florentine  merchants  of 
great  wealth.  The  first  personage  of  the  family  who 
fiUed  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Tuscan  Republic  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  gonfaloniere 
in  1378.  This  Salvestro  had  two  sons — Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

From  Cosmo  descended  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the 
Duc  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Catherine's 
father,  Pope  Léo  x.,  Pope  Clément  vu.,  and  Alessandro, 
not  indeed  Duke  of  Florence,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
but  Duke  délia  città  di  Penna^  a  title  created  by  Pope 
Clément  vu.  as  a  step  towards  that  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany. 

Lorenzo's  descendants  were  Lorenzino — the  Brutus 
of  Florence — who  killed  Duke  Alessandro  ;  Cosmo,  the 
first  Grand  Duke,  and  ail  the  rulers  of  Florence  till 
1737,  when  the  family  became  extinct. 

But  neither  of  the  two  branches- — -that  of  Cosmo  or 
that  of  Lorenzo — succeeded  in  a  direct  line,  till  the  time 
when  Marie  de'  Medici's  father  subjugated  Tuscany,  and 
the  Grand  Dukes  inherited  in  regular  succession.  Thus 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Duke 
délia  città  di Penna^znà.  whom  Lorenzino  assassinated,  was 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Catherine's  father,  by  a 
Moorish  slave.  Hence  Lorenzino,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Lorenzo,  had  a  double  right  to  kill  Alessandro,  both  as 
a  usurper  in  the  family  and  as  an  oppresser  of  the  city. 
Some  historians  hâve  indeed  supposed  that  Alessandro  was 
the  son  of  Clément  vu.  The  event  that  led  to  the 
récognition  of  this  bastard  as  head  of  the  Republic  was 
bis  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  v. 
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Francesco  de'  Medici,  thc  husband  of  Bianca  Capello, 
recogniscd  as  his  son  a  child  of  low  birth  bought  by  that 
notorious  Vcnetian  lady  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Fernando, 
succeeding  Francesco,  upheld  the  hypothetical  rights  of 
this  bov.  Indeed,  this  youth,  known  as  Don  Antonio 
de'  Medici,  was  recogniscd  by  the  family  during  four 
ducal  reigns  ;  he  won  the  affection  of  ail,  did  them 
important  service,  and  was  universally  regretted. 

Almost  ail  the  early  Medici  had  natural  children, 
whose  lot  was  in  every  case  splendid.  'Fhe  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  Pope  Clément  \'ii.,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Giuliano  i.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici  wasalso 
a  bastard,  and  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  Pope  and 
hcad  of  the  family. 

Certain  inventors  of  anecdote  hâve  a  story  that  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  Catherine's  father,  told  her  :  *  A figlia 
(Cinganno  non  rnanca  mat  figliiiolanza^  (A  clever  woman 
can  alwavs  havc  children,  a  propos  to  some  natural 
defect  in  Henri,  the  second  son  of  François  i.,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed).  This  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Catherine's 
father,  had  marricd,  for  the  second  time,  in  1518, 
Madeleine  de  la  'Four  d'Auvergne,  and  dicd  in  1519,  a 
few  days  after  his  wife,  who  died  in  gi\ing  birth  to 
Catherine.  Catherine  was  thus  fatherless  and  motherless 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  light.  Hence  the  strange  cvcnts 
of  her  childhood,  chequercd  by  the  violent  strugglcs  of 
the  Florentines,  in  the  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty, 
against  the  Medici  who  were  determined  to  govern 
Florence,  but  who  were  so  circumspect  in  their  policy 
that  Catherine's  father  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Urbino. 

At  his  death,  the  legitimate  head  of  thc  Housc  of  the 
Medici  was  Pope  Léo  x.,  who  appointed  Giuliano's 
illegitimate  son,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  Cardinal, 
Governor  of  Florence.  Léo  x.  was  Catherine's  grand- 
unclc,  and  this  Cardinal  Giulio,  aftcrwards  Clément  ^■ll., 
was   her  hft-handtd   unclc   only.     'Fhis   it   was   which 
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made  Brantôme  so  wittily  speak  of  that  Pope  as  an 
*uncle  in  Our  Lady.' 

During  the  siège  by  the  Medici  to  regain  possession 
of  Florence,  the  Republican  party,  not  satisiîed  with 
having  shut  up  Catherine,  then  nine  years  old,  in  a 
convent,  after  stripping  her  of  ail  her  possessions,  pro- 
posed  to  expose  her  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  between 
two  battlements — the  suggestion  of  a  certain  Battista 
Cei.  Bernardo  Castiglione  went  even  further  in  a 
council  held  to  détermine  on  some  conclusion  to  the 
business  ;  he  advised  that,  rather  than  surrender  Catherine 
to  the  Pope  who  demanded  it,  she  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  soldiers.  Ail  révolutions  of 
the  populace  are  alike.  Catherine's  policy,  always  in 
favour  of  Royal  authority,  may  hâve  been  fostered  by 
such  scènes,  w^hich  an  Italian  girl  of  nine  could  not  fail 
to  understand. 

Alessandro's  promotion,  to  which  Clément  vu.,  himself 
a  bastard,  largely  contributed,  was  no  doubt  ovv^ing  partly 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  illegitimate,  and  to  Charles  v.'s 
affection  for  his  famous  natural  daughter  Margaret. 
Thus  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  moved  by  similar 
feelings.  At  this  period  Venice  was  mistress  of  the 
commerce  of  the  w^orld  ;  Rome  governed  its  morals  ; 
Italy  was  still  suprême,  by  the  poets,  the  gênerais,  and  the 
statesmen  who  were  her  sons.  At  no  other  time  has 
any  one  country  had  so  curions  or  so  various  a  multi- 
tude of  men  of  genius.  There  were  so  many,  that  the 
smallest  princelings  were  superior  men.  Italy  was  over- 
flowing  with  talent,  daring,  science,  poetry,  wealth,  and 
gallantry,  though  rent  by  constant  internai  wars,  and  at 
ail  times  the  arena  on  which  conquerors  met  to  fight  for 
her  faircst  provinces. 

When  men  are  so  great,  they  are  not  afraid  to  confess 
their  weakness  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  this  golden  âge  for 
bastards.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  déclare  that  thèse 
Illegitimate  sons  of  the  Medici  were  ardent  for  the  glory 
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and  the  advanccmcnt  of  the  family,  alike  in  possessions 
and  in  powcr.  And  as  soon  as  the  Duke  dflla  città  di 
PniHu^  the  Moorish  slave's  son,  was  established  as 
Tyrant  of  Florence,  he  took  up  the  interest  shown  by 
Pope  Clément  vu.  for  Lorenzo  ii.'s  daughter,  now 
elcven  years  of  âge. 

As  we  study  the  march  of  events  and  of  men  in  that 
strange  sixteenth  ccntury,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
chief  clément  of  political  conduct  was  unrcmitting  craft, 
dcstroying  in  every  nature  the  upright  conduct,  the 
squarencss  which  imagination  looks  for  in  eminent  men. 
In  this,  especiallv,  lies  Catherine's  absolution.  This 
observation,  in  fact,  disposes  of  ail  the  mean  and  foolish 
accusations  brought  against  hcr  by  the  writers  of  the 
reformed  faith.  It  was  indeed  the  golden  âge  of  this 
type  of  policy,  of  which  Machiavelli  and  Spinoza  for- 
mulated  the  code,  and  Hobbes  and  Montesquieu  ;  for 
the  Dialogue  of 'Svlla  and  Eucrates'  expresses  Montes- 
quicu's  real  mind,  which  he  could  not  set  forth  in  any 
other  form  in  conséquence  of  his  connection  with  the 
Encyclopedists.  Thèse  principles  are  to  this  day  the 
unconfessed  morality  of  every  Cabinet  where  schemes  of 
vast  dominion  are  worked  out.  In  France  we  were 
severe  on  Napoléon  when  he  cxerted  this  Italian  genius 
which  was  in  his  blood,  and  its  plots  did  not  always 
succecd  ;  but  Charles  v.,  Catherine,  Philip  ii,,  Giulio  il., 
would  hâve  done  just  as  he  did  in  the  aftairs  of  Spain. 

At  the  time  when  Catherine  was  born,  history,  if 
rclatcd  from  the  point  of  view  of  honestv,  would  scem  an 
impossible  romance.  Charles  v.,  while  forced  to  uphold 
the  Catholic  Church  against  the  attacks  of  Luther,  who 
by  threatcning  the  tiara  threatcncd  his  throne,  allowed 
Rome  to  be  besieged,  and  kept  Pope  Clément  vu.  in 
prison.  This  samc  Pope,  who  had  no  more  bittcr  foc  than 
Charles  v.,  cringcd  to  him  that  he  might  place  Alcss;indro 
de'  Medici  at  Florence,  and  the  Fmpcror  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  bastard  Duke.     No  sooncr 
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was  he  firmly  settled  there  than  Alessandro,  in  concert 
with  the  Pope,  attempted  to  injure  Charles  v.  by  an 
alHance,  through  Catherine  de'  Medici,  with  Francis  i., 
and  both  promised  to  assist  the  French  king  to  conquer 
Italy. 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici  became  Alessandro's  boon  com- 
panion,  and  pandered  to  him  to  get  an  opportunity  of  kill- 
ing  him;  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  one  of  the  loftiest  spirits  of 
that  âge,  regarded  this  murder  with  such  high  esteem  that 
he  vowed  that  each  of  his  sons  should  marry  one  of  the 
assassin's  daughters.  The  sons  religiously  fulfilled  the 
father's  pledge  at  a  time  when  each  of  them,  under 
Catherine's  protection,  could  hâve  made  a  splendid 
alliance  ;  for  one  was  Doria's  rival,  and  the  other  Mar- 
shal  of  France. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Alessandro's  successor,  avenged  the 
death  of  the  Tyrant  with  great  cruelty,  and  persistently 
for  twelve  years,  during  which  his  hatred  never  flagged 
against  the  people  who  had,  after  ail,  placed  him  in  power. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  âge  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
government  ;  his  first  act  was  to  annul  the  rights  of 
Alessandro's  legitimate  sons,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
avenging  Alessandro  !  Charles  v.  confirmed  the  dispos- 
session of  his  grandson,  and  recognised  Cosmo  instead  of 
Alessandro's  son. 

Cosmo,  raised  to  the  throne  by  Cardinal  Cibo,  at 
once  sent  the  prelate  into  exile.  Then  Cardinal  Cibo 
accused  his  créature,  Cosmo,  the  first  Grand  Duke,  of 
having  tried  to  poison  Alessandro's  son.  The  Grand 
Duke,  as  jealous  of  his  authority  as  Charles  v.  was  of 
his,  abdicated,  like  the  Emperor,  in  favour  of  his  son 
Francesco,  after  ordering  the  death  of  Don  Garcias,  his 
other  son,  in  revenge  for  that  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  whom  Garcias  had  assassinated. 

Cosmo  I.  and  his  son  Francesco,  who  ought  to  hâve 
been  devoted,  soûl  and  body,  to  the  Royal  House  of 
France,  the  only  power  able  to  Icnd  them  support,  were 
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thc  humble  servants  o(  Charles  v.  and  Philip  ii.,  and 
conscqucntly  thc  secret,  perfidious,  and  cowardly  foes  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  one  of  the  glories  of  their  race. 

Such  are  the  more  important  features — contradictory 
and  illogical  indeed — the  dishonest  acts,  the  dark  in- 
trigues of  the  House  of  the  Medici  alone.  From  this 
sketch  some  idea  niav  bc  formed  of  the  other  princes  of 
Italy  and  Europe.  Every  envoy  from  Cosmo  i.  to  the 
Court  of  France  had  secret  instructions  to  poison  Strozzi, 
Oueen  Catherine's  relation,  when  he  should  find  him 
there.  Charles  v.  had  three  ambassadors  from  r  rancis  i. 
murdered. 

It  was  early  in  October  1533  that  the  Duke  (If//a  cittù 
di  Penna  left  Florence  for  Leghorn,  accompanied  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  sole  heiress  of  Lorcnzo  11.  The 
Duke  and  the  Princess  of  Florence,  for  this  was  thc 
title  borne  bv  thc  girl,  now  fourteen  years  of  âge,  left 
the  citv  with  a  large  following  of  servants,  oflicials,  and 
sccretaries,  preceded  by  men-at-arms,  and  escorted  by  a 
mounted  guard.  The  young  Princess  as  yet  knew 
nothing  of  hcr  fate,  excepting  that  the  Pope  and  Duke 
Alessandro  were  to  hâve  an  inter\icw  at  Leghorn  ;  but 
her  unclc,  Filippo  Strozzi,  soon  told  her  ot  the  future 
that  lay  before  her. 

Filippo  Strozzi  had  marricd  Clarissa  de'  Medici,  whole 
sister  to  Loren/.o  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  Catherine's 
father  ;  but  this  union,  arranged  i]uite  as  much  with  a 
view  to  converting  one  of  the  stoutcst  champions  of  the 
popular  cause  to  the  support  of  Medici  as  to  secure  thc 
recall  of  that  then  exiled  family,  never  shcxik  the  tencts 
of  the  rough  soldier  who  was  persccuted  by  his  party 
for  having  conscntcd  to  ic.  In  spite  of  somc  superHcial 
change  of  conduct,  somcwhat  ovcrrulcd  bv  this  alliance, 
he  rein;»incd  f'aithful  to  thc  popular  side,  and  dcclarcd 
against  thc  Medici  as  sot»n  as  he  pcrceivcd  thcir  schcmc 
of  subjugating  Florence.      Fhis  grcat  man  cvcn  rcfuscd 
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the  ofFer  of  a  principality  from  Léo  x.  At  that  time 
Filippo  Strozzi  was  a  victim  to  the  policy  of  the  Medici, 
so  shifty  in  its  means,  so  unvarying  in  its  aim. 

After  sharing  the  Pope's  misfortunes  and  captivity, 
when,  surprised  by  Colonna,  he  took  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Saint-Angelo,  he  was  given  up  by  Clément  vu.  as  a 
hostage  and  carried  to  Naples.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  was 
free,  he  fell  upon  his  foes,  and  Strozzi  was  then  near  being 
killed  ;  he  was  forced  to  pay  an  enormous  bribe  to  get 
out  of  the  prison,  where  he  was  closely  guarded.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  with  the  natural  trustfulness  of 
an  honest  man,  he  was  simple  enough  to  appear  before 
Clément  vu.,  who  perhaps  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  rid  of  him.  The  Pope  had  so  much  to  be  ashamed 
of  that  he  received  Strozzi  very  ungraciously.  Thus 
Strozzi  had  very  early  begun  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
life  of  disaster,  which  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  honest  in 
politics,  and  whose  conscience  will  not  lend  itself  to  the 
caprices  of  opportunity,  whose  actions  are  pleasing  only 
to  virtue,  which  is  persecuted  by  ail — by  the  populace, 
because  it  withstands  their  blind  passions  ;  by  authority, 
because  it  resists  its  usurpations. 

The  life  of  thèse  great  citizens  is  a  martyrdom,  through 
which  they  hâve  nothing  to  support  them  but  the  strong 
voice  of  conscience,  and  the  sensé  of  social  duty,  which 
in  ail  cases  dictâtes  their  conduct. 

There  were  many  such  men  in  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  ail  as  great  as  Strozzi  and  as  masterly  as  their 
adversaries  on  the  Medici  side,  though  beaten  by  Floren- 
tine cunning.  In  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  what  can 
be  finer  than  the  attitude  of  the  head  of  that  house  ? 
His  trade  was  immense,  and  he  settled  ail  his  accounts 
with  Asia,  the  Levant,  and  Europe  before  carrying  out 
that  great  plot,  to  the  end  that  his  correspondents  should 
not  be  the  losers  if  he  should  fail. 

And  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Medici  family  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth   centuries  is  one  of  the  finest 
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that  remains  unwrittcn,  though  men  of  great  genius  hâve 
attcmptcd  it.  It  is  not  the  history  of  a  republic,  or  of 
anv  particiilar  CDmmvinity  or  phase  of  civilisation  ;  it  is 
the  history  of  political  man,  and  the  eternal  history  of 
political  dcvclopments,  that  of  usurpers  and  conquerors. 

On  his  rcturn  to  Florence,  Filippo  Strozzi  restored 
the  ancicnt  form  of  govcrnment,  and  banished  Ippolito 
de'  Medici,  anothcr  bastard,  as  vvell  as  Alcssandro,  with 
whom  he  was  now  acting.  But  he  then  was  afraid  of 
the  inconstancy  of  the  populace  ;  and  as  he  dreadcd  Pope 
Clement's  vengeance,  he  u^ent  to  talce  charge  of  a  large 
commercial  house  he  had  at  Lyons  in  correspondence 
with  his  bankers  at  Venice  and  Rome,  in  France,  and  in 
Spain.  A  strange  fact  !  Thèse  men,  who  bore  the 
burthen  of  public  affairs  as  well  as  that  of  a  perennial 
struggle  with  the  Medici,  to  say  nothingof  their  squabblcs 
with  their  own  party,  could  also  endure  the  cares  of 
commerce  and  spéculation,  of  banicing  with  ail  its  com- 
plications, which  the  vast  multiplicity  of  coinagcs  and 
fréquent  forgcries  made  far  more  difficult  then  than  now. 
The  Word  banlcer  is  derived  from  the  bench  on  which 
they  sat,  and  which  served  also  to  ring  the  gold  and 
silver  pièces  on.  Strozzi  found  in  his  adored  wife's 
death  a  pretext  to  offcr  to  the  Republican  party,  whose 
police  is  always  ail  the  more  terrible  because  cverybody 
is  a  voluntary  spy  in  the  namc  of  Liberty,  which  justifies 
ail  things. 

Filippo's  return  to  Florence  happened  just  at  the  time 
when  the  citv  was  compellcd  to  bow  to  Alcssandro's 
yokc  ;  but  he  had  previously  been  to  see  Pope  Clément, 
with  whom  mattcrs  were  so  promising  that  his  feelings 
towardsStroz/.i  had  changed.  In  the  moment  of  triumph 
the  Medici  so  badly  needed  such  a  man  as  Strozzi,  were 
it  only  to  lend  a  grâce  to  Alcssandro's  assumption  of 
dignity,  that  Clément  persuadcd  him  to  sit  on  the 
b.istard's  council,  which  was  ahmit  to  takc  oppressive 
mcasurcs,  and  l' ilippo  had  acceptcd  a  diplomi  as  scnator. 
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But  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half — like  Seneca  and 
Burrhus  with  Nero — he  had  noted  the  beginnings  of 
tyranny.  He  found  himself  the  object  of  distrust  to  the 
populace,  and  so  little  in  favour  with  the  Medici,  whom  he 
opposed,  that  he  foresaw  a  catastrophe.  And  as  soon  as  he 
heard  from  Alessandro  of  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  with  a  PVench  Prince,  which  were  perhaps 
to  be  concluded  at  Leghorn,  where  the  contracting  powers 
had  agreed  to  meet,  he  resolved  to  go  to  France  and  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  nièce,  who  would  need  a  guardian. 
Alessandro,  delighted  to  be  quit  of  a  man  so  difficult 
to  manage  in  what  concerned  Florence,  applauded  this 
décision,  which  spared  him  a  murder,  and  advised  Strozzi 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  Catherine's  household. 

In  point  of  fact,  to  dazzle  the  French  Court,  the 
Medici  had  constituted  a  brilliant  suite  for  the  young 
girl  whom  they  quite  incorrectly  styled  the  Princess  of 
Florence,  and  who  was  also  called  the  Duchess  of  Urbino. 
The  procession,  at  the  head  of  it  Duke  Alessandro,  Cath- 
erine, and  Strozzi,  consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons,  exclusive  of  the  escort  and  serving-men  ;  and 
when  the  last  of  them  were  still  at  the  gâte  of  Florence, 
the  foremost  had  already  got  beyond  the  first  village 
outside  the  town — where  straw  plait  for  hats  is  nov/ 
made. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  generally  known  that  Catherine 
was  to  marry  a  son  of  Francis  the  First,  but  as  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  a  rumour  which  found  confirmation  in  the 
country  from  this  triumphant  progress  from  Florence  to 
Leghorn.  From  the  préparations  required,  Catherine 
suspected  that  her  marriage  was  in  question,  and  her 
uncle  revealed  to  her  the  abortive  scheme  of  her  ambitious 
family,  who  had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Dauphin. 
Duke  Alessandro  still  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Albany 
might  succeed  in  changing  the  détermination  of  the 
French  King,  who,  though  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of 
the   Medici    in   Italy,  would  only  give  them    the  Duc 
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d'Orléans.  This  narrowness  lost  Italy  to  France,  and 
did  not  hindcr  Catherine  from  being  Queen. 

This  Duke  of  Albanv,  the  son  of  Alexander  Stewart, 
brother  of  James  m.  of  Scotland,  had  married  Anne  de 
la  Tour  de  Boulogne,  sister  to  Madeleine,  Cathcrine's 
mother  ;  he  was  thus  her  maternai  uncle.  It  was 
through  her  mother  that  Catherine  was  so  rich  and 
connected  with  so  many  families;  for,  strangely  enough, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  her  rival,  was  also  her  cousin.  Jean 
de  Poitiers,  Diane's  father,  was  son  of  Jeanne  de  la  Tour 
de  Boulogne,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino's  aunt.  Catherine 
was  also  related  to  Mary  Stewart,  her  daughter-in-law. 

Catherine  was  nowinformed  that  her  dower  in  money 
would  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The 
ducat  was  a  gold  pièce  as  large  as  one  of  our  old  louis- 
d'or,  but  only  half  as  thiclc.  Thus  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats  in  those  davs  represented,  in  conséquence  of  the 
high  value  of  gold,  six  millions  of  francs  at  the  pré- 
sent time,  the  ducat  being  worth  about  twelve  francs. 
The  importance  of  the  Banking- house  of  Stro/zi,  at 
Lyons,  may  be  imagined  from  this,  as  it  was  his  factor 
there  who  paid  over  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres 
in  gold.  The  counties  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais  also 
formcd  part  of  Catherinc's  portion,  and  the  Pope  Clément 
VII.  made  her  a  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  more 
in  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  other  wcdding  gifts,  to 
which  Duke  Alessandro  contributed. 

On  reaching  Leghorn,  Catherine,  still  so  young,  must 
hâve  been  flattered  bv  the  extraordinarv  magnificence 
displaved  bv  Pope  Clément  \'ll.,  her  '  uncle  in  Our  I>ady,' 
then  the  head  of  the  House  of  Medici,  to  crush  the  Court 
of  France.  He  had  arrivcd  at  the  port  in  one  of  his 
gallcys  hung  with  crimson  satin  trimmed  with  gold 
fringe,  and  covcred  with  an  awning  of  cloth  of  gold. 
This  barge,  of  which  the  décorations  had  cost  nearlv 
twentv  thousand  ducats,  containcd  sc\cral  rooms  for  the 
use  of  Henri  de  Francc's  future  bride,  furnishcd  with  the 
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choicest  curiosities  the  Medici  had  been  able  to  collect. 
The  oarsmen,  magnificently  dressed,  and  the  seamen 
were  under  the  captaincy  of  a  Prior  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  The  Pope's  household  filled 
three  more  barges. 

The  Duke  of  Albany's  galleys,  moored  by  the  side  of 
the  Pope's,  formed,  with  thèse,  a  considérable  flotilla. 

Duke  Alessandro  presented  the  officers  of  Catherine's 
household  to  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  held  a  secret 
conférence,  introducing  to  him,  as  seems  probable,  Count 
Sébastian  Montecuculi,  who  had  just  left  the  Emperor's 
service  —  rather  suddenly,  it  was  said  —  and  the  two 
Gênerais,  Antonio  de  Leyva  and  Fernando  Gonzaga. 
Was  there  a  premeditated  plan  between  thèse  two 
bastards  to  make  the  Duc  d'Orléans  the  Dauphin  ? 
What  was  the  reward  promised  to  Count  Sébastian 
Montecuculi,  who,  before  entering  the  service  of  Charles 
V.,  had  studied  medicine  ?  History  is  silent  on  thèse 
points.  We  shall  see  indeed  in  what  obscurity  the 
subject  is  wrapped.  It  is  so  great  that  some  serious 
and  conscientious  historians  hâve  recently  recognised 
Montecuculi's  innocence. 

Catherine  was  now  officially  informed  by  the  Pope 
himself  of  the  alliance  proposed  for  her.  The  Duke  of 
Albany  had  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  King  of 
France  to  his  promise  of  giving  even  his  second  son  to 
Catherine  de'  Medici  ;  and  Clement's  impatience  was  so 
great,  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  seeing  his  schemes  upset 
either  by  some  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  or 
by  the  haughtiness  of  France,  where  the  great  nobles 
cast  an  evil  eye  on  this  union,  that  he  embarked  forth- 
with  and  made  for  Marseilles.  He  arrived  there  at  the 
end  of  October  1533. 

In  spite  of  his  splendour,  the  House  of  the  Medici  was 
eclipsed  by  the  sovereign  of  France.  To  show  to  what  a 
pitch  thèse  great  bankers  carried  their  magnificence,  the 
dozen  pièces  given  by  the  Pope  in  the  bride's  wedding  purse 
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consisted  of  gold  mcdals  of  inestimable  historical  interest, 
for  they  wcrc  at  that  time  unique.  But  Francis  i.,  who 
lovcd  festivity  and  displav,  distinguished  himself  on  this 
occasion.  The  wcdding  feasts  for  Henri  de  Valois  and 
Catherine  wcnt  on  for  thirtv-four  days.  It  is  useless  to 
repeat  hcre  détails  which  may  be  read  in  everv  history 
of  Proxence  and  Marscilles  as  to  this  famous  meeting 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  which  was 
the  occasion  of  a  jest  of  the  Duke  of  Albany's  as  to  the 
duty  of  fasting  ;  a  retort  recorded  bv  Brantôme  which 
vastly  amused  the  Court,  and  shows  the  tone  of  manners 
at  that  time. 

Though  Henri  de  Valois  was  but  three  weelcs  older 
than  Catherine,  the  Pope  insisted  on  the  immédiate  con- 
summation  of  the  marriage  between  thèse  two  children,  so 
greatly  did  he  dread  the  subterfuges  of  diplomacy  and 
the  trickerv  commonly  practised  at  that  pcriod.  Clément, 
indecd,  anxious  for  proof,  remained  thirtv-four  days  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  some  visible  évidence 
in  his  young  relation,  who  at  fourteen  was  marriageable. 
And  it  was,  no  doubt,  when  questioning  Catherine  before 
his  departure,  that  he  tricd  to  console  her  by  the  famous 
speech  ascribed  to  Catherine's  father  :  '  A figl'ta  d^'inganno^ 
non  manca  mai  la  figliuolan'z.a^ 

The  strangest  conjectures  hâve  bcen  given  to  the 
world  as  to  the  causes  of  Catherine's  barrenness  during 
ten  years.  Few  persons  nowadays  are  awarc  that  various 
médical  works  contain  suppositions  as  to  this  matter,  so 
grossly  indécent  that  thev  could  not  be  rcpeated.^  This 
gives  some  due  to  the  strange  cahimnics  which  still 
blacken  this  (^leen,  whose  everv  action  was  distortcd  to 
her  injurv.  Fhe  reason  lay  simply  with  her  husband. 
It  is  sufficicnt  évidence  that  at  a  time  when  no  prince 
was  shv  of  having  natural  children,  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
far  more  highlv  favoiircd  than  his  wifc,  had  no  children  ; 
and  nothing  is  commoncr  in  surgic.al   expérience  than 

'  Sec  BayU.     Art.  Frnd. 
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such  a  malformation  as  this  Prince's,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  jest  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  would  hâve  made 
him  Abbé  de  Saint-Victor,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
language  was  as  free  as  the  Latin  tongue.  After  the 
Prince  was  operated  on,  Catherine  had  ten  children. 

The  delay  was  a  happy  thing  for  France.  If  Henri  11. 
had  had  children  by  Diane  de  Poitiers,  it  would  hâve 
caused  serions  political  complications.  At  the  time  of 
his  treatment,  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois  was  in  the 
second  youth  of  womanhood.  Thèse  facts  alone  show 
that  the  history  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  remains  to  be 
entirely  re-written  ;  and  that,  as  Napoléon  very  shrewdly 
remarked,  the  history  of  France  should  be  in  one  volume 
only,  or  in  a  thousand. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Charles  v.  with 
that  of  the  King  of  France  during  the  Pope's  stay  at 
Marseilles,  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Francis — as 
indeed  in  every  instance.  Hère  is  a  brief  report  of  this 
meeting  as  given  by  a  contemporary  : — 

'  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  having  been  conducted  to  the 
Palace  prepared  for  him,  as  I  hâve  said,  outside  the  port, 
each  one  withdrew  to  his  chamber  until  the  morrow,  when 
his  said  Holiness  prepared  to  make  his  entry.  Which 
was  done  with  great  sumptuousness  and  magnificence,  he 
being  set  on  a  throne  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
men  in  his  pontifical  habit,  saving  only  the  tiara,  while 
before  him  went  a  white  palfrey  bearing  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  the  said  palfrey  being  led  by  two  men  on 
foot  in  very  fine  raiment  holding  a  bridle  of  white  silk. 
After  him  came  ail  the  cardinals  in  their  habit,  riding 
their  pontifical  mules,  and  Madame  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino  in  great  magnificence,  with  a  goodly  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike  of  France  and  of  Italy.  And 
the  Pope,  with  ail  this  company,  being  come  to  the  place 
prepared  where  they  should  lodge,  each  one  withdrew  ; 
and  ail  this  was  ordered  and  done  without  anv  disorder 
or  tumult.     Now,  while  as  the  Pope  was  making  his 
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entry,  thc  King  crossed  the  water  in  his  frigate  and  went 
to  lôdge  there  whence  the  Pope  had  corne,  to  the  end 
that  on  thc  morrow  he  might  corne  from  thencc  to  pay 
homaceto  the  Holy  Father,  as  beseemed  a  most  Christian 
King. 

'The  King  bcing  thcn  ready,  set  forth  to  go  to  thc 
l^alace  where  thc  Pope  was,  accompanied  by  the 
j-'rinces  of  his  blond,  Monseigneur  the  Duc  de  Vendos- 
mois  (father  of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres),  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Pol,  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  and  Monsieur 
de  la  Roche-sur- Yon,  the  Duc  de  Nemours  (brother 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  who  died  at  that  place),  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  manv  others,  counts,  barons,  and 
nobles,  the  Duc  de  Montmorency  being  at  ail  timcs 
about  the  King's  person.  The  King,  bcing  come  to  the 
Palace,  was  received  by  the  Pope  and  al!  the  Collège  of 
Cardinals  assembled  in  consistory,  with  much  civility 
{fort  humainement).  This  donc,  each  one  wcnt  to  the 
place  appointed  to  him,  and  the  King  took  with  him 
manv  cardinals  to  fcast  them,  and  among  thcm 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the  Pope's  nephew,  a  very  magni- 
ficent  lord  with  a  fine  escort.  On  the  morrow,  those 
deputcd  by  his  Holiness  and  by  the  King  began  to  trcat 
of  those  mattcrs  whercon  thcv  had  met  to  agrée.  First 
of  ail,  thcy  treatcd  of  the  question  of  faith,  and  a  buU 
was  read  for  the  repression  of  hcrcsy,  and  to  hindcr 
things  from  coming  to  a  greater  combustion  {une  plus 
grande  combustion)  than  thcy  are  in  aircady.  Thcn  was 
performed  the  marriage  ccremony  bctwccn  the  Duc 
d'Orléans,  thc  King's  second  son,  and  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  his  Holiness'  nièce,  undcr 
conditions  thc  same,  or  nearly  the  s;imc,  as  had  been 
formerly  proposcd  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Thc  said 
marriage  was  concludcd  with  grcat  magnificence,  and 
our  Holy  Father  marricd  them.*      This  marriage  bcing 

'  At  that  timc  in  Frcnch,  at  in  Italian,  thc  worl»  mj'-fy  and  ttfx'uu  wcre 
utcd  in  a  contrary  tcnic  to  ihrir  prrtrnt  mraning.  Marier  was  the  fact  of 
bcing  marrioi,  /^w  wat  thc  pricttty  function. 
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thus  concluded,  the  Holy  Father  held  a  consistory, 
wherein  he  created  four  cardinals  to  wait  on  the  King, 
to  wit  :  Cardinal  le  Veneur,  heretofore  Bishop  of 
Lisieux  and  High  Almoner  ;  Cardinal  de  Boulogne,  of 
the  family  of  la  Chambre,  half-brother  on  his  mother's 
side  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  ;  Cardinal  de  Chàtillon  of 
the  family  of  Coligny,  nephew  to  the  Sire  de  Mont- 
morency ;  and  Cardinal  de  Givry.' 

When  Strozzi  paid  down  the  marriage  portion  in  the 
présence  of  the  Court,  he  observed  some  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  French  nobles  ;  they  said  pretty  loudly  that 
ic  was  a  small  price  for  such  a  mésalliance — what 
would  they  say  to-day  ?     Cardinal  Ippolito  replied — 

'Then  you  are  not  informed  as  to  your  King's 
secrets.  His  Holiness  consents  to  bestow  on  France 
three  pearls  of  inestimable  price — Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Naples.' 

The  Pope  left  Count  Sébastian  Montecuculi  to 
présent  himself  at  the  French  Court,  where  he  made  an 
ofFer  of  his  services,  complaining  of  Antonio  de  Leyva 
and  Fernando  Gonzaga,  for  which  reason  he  was 
accepted.  Montecuculi  was  not  one  of  Catherine's 
household,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  the  realm  which 
the  Pope  was  rejoiced  to  see  carried  out,  Catherine  was 
naturalised  by  letters  patent  before  her  marriage. 
Montecuculi  was  at  first  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Queen,  Charles  v.'s  sister.  Then,  not  long  after,  he 
entered  the  Dauphin's  service  in  the  capacity  of  cup- 
bearer. 

The  Duchesse  d'Orléans  found  herself  entirely 
swamped  at  the  Court  of  Francis  i.  Her  young  husband 
was  in  love  with  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  was  certainly 
her  equal  in  point  of  birth,  and  a  far  greater  lady.  The 
daughter  of  the  Medici  took  rank  below  Qixeen  Eleanor, 
Charles  v.'s  sister,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  whose 
marriage  to   the   head   of  the   family  of  de   Brosse  had 
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givcn  lier  one  of  thc  most  powerful  positions  and  highcst 
titles  in  France.  Her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  tlie  Duchesse  de  Guise,  the 
Duchesse  de  Vendôme,  the  wife  of  the  Connétable,  and 
many  other  women,  by  their  birth  and  privilèges  as  well 
as  by  their  influence  in  the  most  sumptuous  Court  ever 
held  by  a  French  King — not  excepting  Louis  xiv. — 
wholly  eclipsed  the  daughter  of  the  Florentine 
merchants,  who  was  indeed  more  illustrious  and  richer 
through  the  Tour  de  Boulogne  family  than  through  her 
desccnt  from  the  Medici. 

Filippo  Strozzi,  a  republican  at  heart,  regarded  his 
niccc's  position  as  so  critical  and  difficuk,  that  he  felt 
himsclf  incapable  of  directing  her  in  the  midst  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  desertcd  her  at  the  end  of  a 
ycar,  being  indeed  recalled  to  Italy  by  the  death  of 
Clément  vu.  Catherine's  conduct,  when  we  re- 
member  that  she  was  but  just  fiftcen,  was  a  marvel  of 
prudence.  She  very  adroitly  attached  herself  to  the 
King,  her  fathcr-in-law,  leaving  him  as  rarely  as  possible  ; 
she  was  with  him  on  horseback,  in  hunting,  and  in 
war. 

Her  adoration  of  Francis  i.  saved  the  House  of 
Medici  from  ail  suspicion  whcn  the  Dauphin  dicd 
poisoned.  At  that  time  Catherine  and  the  Duc 
d'Orléans  were  at  the  King's  headi]uarters  in  Provence, 
for  France  had  already  been  invaded  by  Charles  v.,  the 
King's  brother-in-law.  The  wholc  Court  had  remained 
on  the  scène  of  the  wcdding  festivities,  now  thc  théâtre 
of  the  most  barbarous  war.  Just  as  Charles  \ .,  com- 
pcllcd  to  retrcat,  had  fled,  leaving  the  bones  of  his 
army  in  Provence,  the  Dauphin  was  returning  to  Lvons 
by  thc  Rhône.  Stopping  at  Fournon  for  the  night,  to 
amuse  himself,  he  went  through  some  athletic  exercises, 
such  as  formed  almost  thc  sole  éducation  he  or  his 
brother  rcceivcd,  in  conséquence  of  their  long  détention 
as  hostagcs.      Fhe  Prince  being  \ery  hot — it  was  in  thc 
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month  of  August — was  so  rash  as  to  ask  for  a  glass  oi 
water,  which  was  given  to  him,  iced,  by  Montecuculi. 
The  Dauphin  died  almost  instantaneously. 

The  King  idolised  his  son.  The  Dauphin  was 
indeed,  as  historians  are  agreed,  a  very  accomplished 
Prince.  His  father,  in  despair,  gave  the  utmost  publicity 
to  the  proceedings  against  Montecuculi,  and  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  most  learned  judges  of  the 
day. 

After  heroically  enduring  the  first  tests  of  torture 
without  confessing  anything,  the  Count  made  an 
avowal  by  which  he  fully  impHcated  the  Emperor  and 
his  two  gênerais,  Antonio  de  Leyva  and  Fernando 
Gonzago.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Francis  i. 
Never  was  a  case  more  solemnly  thrashed  out  than  this. 
An  eye-witness  gives  the  following  account  of  what  the 
King  did  : — 

'The  King  called  ail  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
ail  the  Knights  of  his  Order,  and  many  other  high 
personages  of  the  realm,  to  meet  at  Lyons  ;  the  Pope's 
Legate  and  Nuncio,  the  cardinals  who  were  of  his 
Court,  and  the  ambassadors  of  England,  Scotland, 
Portugal,  Venice,  Ferrara,  and  others  ;  together  with 
ail  the  princes  and  great  nobles  of  foreign  countries, 
both  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  who  were  at  that  time 
residing  at  his  Court,  to  wit  :  The  Duke  of  Wittemberg, 
in  Allemaigne  ;  the  Dukes  of  Somma,  of  Arianna,  and 
of  Atria  ;  the  Princes  of  Melphe  [Malfi  ?]  (who  had 
desired  to  marry  Catherine),  and  of  Stilliano,  Neapolitan  ; 
the  Marquis  di  Vigevo,  of  the  House  of  Trivulzio, 
Milanese  ;  the  Signor  Giovanni  Paolo  di  Ceri,  Roman  ; 
the  Signor  Césare  Fregose,  Genoese  ;  the  Signor  Anni- 
bale  Gonzaga,  Mantuan,  and  many  more.  Who  being 
assembled,  he  caused  to  be  read  in  their  présence,  from 
the  beg-innino-  to  the  end,  the  trial  of  that  wretched  man 
who  had  poisoned  his  late  Highness  the  Dauphin,  with 
ail    the    interrogations,    confessions,    confrontings,    and 
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other  proceedings  usual  iii  criminal  trials,  not  choosing 
that  thc  sentence  should  be  carried  out  until  ail  those 
présent  had  given  their  opinion  on  this  monstrous  and 
misérable  matter.' 

Count  Montecuculi's  lîdclity  and  dévotion  may  seem 
extraordinary  in  our  day  of  universal  indiscrétion,  when 
everybodv,  and  even  Ministers,  talk  over  the  most  trivial 
incidente,  in  which  they  havc  put  a  finger  ;  but  in  those 
tinics  princes  could  command  devoted  servants,  or  knew 
how  to  choose  them.  There  were  monarchical  Moreys 
then,  because  there  was  faith.  Never  loolc  for  great 
things  from  self-interest  :  interests  may  change  ;  but 
look  for  anything  from  feeling,  from  religious  faith, 
monarchical  faith,  patriotic  faith.  Thèse  three  belicfs 
alone  can  produce  a  Berthcreau  of  Geneva,  a  Sydney  or 
a  Strafford  in  England,  assassins  to  murder  Thomas  à 
Becket,  or  a  Montecuculi  j  Jacques  Cœur  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  or  Richelieu  and  Danton  ;  a  Bonchamp,  a 
l'almont,  or  a  Clcment,  a  Chabot. 

Charles  v.  made  use  of  the  highcst  personages  to 
carry  out  the  murder  of  three  ambassadors  from  Francis 

I.  A  year  later  Lorenzino,  Catherine's  cousin,  assassin- 
ated  Duke  Alessandro  after  three  years  of  dissimulation, 
and  in  circumstances  which  gained  him  the  surname  of 
the  Florentine  Brutus.  The  rank  of  the  victim  was  so 
little  a  check  on  such  undertakings  that  ncither  Léo  x. 
nor  Clément  vu.  seems  to  hâve  died  a  natural  death. 
Mariana,  the  historian  of  Philip  ii.,  almost  iests  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  Quccn  of  Spain,  a  rrinccss 
of  France,  saying  that  *for  the  greatcr  glory  of  thc 
Spanish  ihronc  God  suftered  the  blindness  of  the  doctors 
wlu)  treaicd  the  (^ecn  for  dropsy.'     When   King  Henri 

II.  allowed  himself  to  utter  a  scandai  which  deserved  a 
sword-thrust,  he  could  Hnd  la  Chataigncrie  willing  to 
takc  it.  At  that  time  royal  personages  had  their  meals 
scrvcd  to  them  in  padlocked  boxes  of  which  they  had 
the  kcy.      llence  the  droit  dt  cadcnui^   thc  right   of  the 
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padlock^  an  honour  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  Dauphin  died  of  poison,  the  same  perhaps  as 
caused  the  death  of  Madame,  under  Louis  xiv.  Pope 
Clément  had  been  dead  two  years  j  Duke  Alessandro, 
steeped  in  debauchery,  seemed  to  hâve  no  interest  in  the 
Duc  d'Orléans'  élévation.  Catherine,  now  seventeen 
years  old,  was  with  her  father-in-law,  whom  she  devotedly 
admired  ;  Charles  v.  alone  seemed  to  hâve  an  interest 
in  the  Dauphin's  death,  because  Francis  i.  intended  his 
son  to  form  an  alliance  which  would  hâve  extended  the 
power  of  France.  Thus  the  Count's  confession  was 
very  ingeniously  based  on  the  passions  and  policy  of  the 
day.  Charles  v.  had  fled  after  seeing  his  troops  over- 
whelmed  in  Provence,  and  with  them  his  good  fortune, 
his  réputation,  and  his  hopes  of  aggrandisement.  And 
note,  that  even  if  an  innocent  man  had  confessed  under 
torture,  the  King  afterwards  gave  him  freedom  of 
speech  before  an  august  assembly,  and  in  the  présence  of 
men  with  whom  innocence  had  a  fair  chance  of  a 
hearing.  The  King  wanted  the  truth,  and  sought  it  in 
good  faith. 

In  spite  of  her  now  brilliant  prospects,  Catherine's  posi- 
tion at  court  was  unchanged  by  the  Dauphin's  death  j  her 
childlessness  made  a  divorce  seem  probable  when  her 
husband  should  become  king.  The  Dauphin  was  now 
enslaved  bv  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  had  dared  to  be  the 
rival  of  Madame  d'Etampes.  Catherine  was  therefore 
doubly  attentive  and  insinuating  to  her  father-in-law, 
understanding  that  he  was  her  sole  mainstay. 

Thus  the  first  ten  years  of  Catherine's  married  life 
were  spent  in  the  unceasing  regrets  caused  by  repeated 
disappointments  when  she  hoped  to  hâve  a  child,  and  the 
vexations  of  her  rivalry  with  Diane.  Imagine  what  the 
life  must  be  of  a  princess  constantly  spied  on  by  a  jcalous 
mistress  who  was  favoured  by  the  Catholic  party,  and  by 
the  strong  support  the  Sénéchale  had  acquired  through 

c 
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thc  marriage  of  her  daughtcrs — one  to  Robert  de  la  Mark, 
Duc  de  Houillon,  Prince  de  Sedan  ;  the  other  to  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  Duc  d'Aumale, 

Swamped  between  the  partyof  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes 
and  that  of  the  Scncchale  (the  title  borne  bv  Diane  de 
Poitiers  during  the  reign  of  Francis  i.),  who  divided  the 
Court  and  political  fccling  bctwecn  the  two  mortal  foes, 
Catherine  tried  to  bc  the  friend  of  both  the  Duchess 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers.  She,  who  was  to  become  se 
great  a  queen,  played  the  part  of  a  subaltern.  Thus  she 
scrvcd  her  apprenticeship  to  the  double-faced  policy 
which  afterwards  was  thc  secret  cluc  to  her  life.  At  a 
later  date  the  queen  found  hersclf  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Calvinists,  as  the  woman  had  bcen,  for  ten  vcars, 
between  Madame  d'Etampes  and  Madame  de  Poitiers. 

She  studied  the  contradictions  of  French  policy. 
Francis  upheld  Calvin  and  the  Lutherans,  to  annoy 
Charles  v.  Then,  aftcr  having  covertlv  and  paticntly 
fostered  the  Reformation  in  Gcrmany,  after  tolcrating 
Calvin's  présence  at  the  Court  of  Navarre,  he  turned 
against  it  with  undisguised  severity.  So  Catherine  could 
see  the  Court  and  the  women  of  the  Court  plaving  with 
the  rtre  of  heresy  ;  Diane  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  with  thc  Guises,  onlv  bccausc  the  Duchesse 
d'Etampes  was  on  the  side  of  Calvin  and  the  Protestants. 

This  was  Cathcrine's  political  éducation  ;  and  in  the 
King's  private  circle  she  could  study  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  Medici.  The  Dauphin  was  antagonistic  to  his 
fathcr  on  evcry  point  ;  he  was  a  bad  son.  Hc  forgot 
thc  hardest  but  the  truest  axiom  of  Rovaltv,  namcly, 
that  thc  throne  is  a  responsihlc  cntity,  and  that  a  son 
who  may  oppose  his  father  during  hislifctime  must  carry 
out  his  policy  on  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Spinoza, 
who  was  as  decp  a  politician  as  he  was  a  great  philo- 
sopher, says,  in  treating  of  the  case  of  a  king  who  has 
siiccccded  to  anothcr  bv  a  révolution  or  bv  treason  :  *  If 
the  fiew  King  hopes  to  secure  his  throne  and  protcct  his 
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life,  he  must  display  so  much  zeal  in  avenging  his  pre- 
decessor's  death  that  no  one  shall  feel  tempted  to  repeat 
such  a  crime.  But  to  avenge  him  worthily  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects;  he 
must  confirm  the  maxims  of  him  whose  place  he  fills,  and 
walk  in  the  same  ways  of  government.' 

It  was  the  application  of  this  principle  which  gave  the 
Medici  to  Florence.  Cosmo  i.,  Alessandro's  successor, 
eleven  years  later  instigated  the  murder,  at  Venice,  of 
the  Florentine  Brutus,  and,  as  has  been  said,  persecuted 
the  Strozzi  without  mercy.  It  was  the  neglect  of  this 
principle  that  overthrew  Louis  xvi.  That  King  was 
false  to  every  principle  of  government  when  he  reinstated 
the  Parlements  suppressed  by  his  grandfather.  Louis  xv. 
had  been  clear-sighted  ;  the  Parlem.ents,  and  especially 
that  of  Paris,  were  quite  half  to  blâme  for  the  disorders 
that  necessitated  the  assembling  of  the  States-General. 
Louis  XV. 's  mistake  was  that  when  he  threw  down  that 
barrier  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  he  did  not 
erect  a  stronger  one,  that  he  did  not  substitute  for  the 
Parlements  a  strong  constitutional  rule  in  the  provinces. 
There  lay  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
votingpower  for  taxation  and  the  incidence  of  the  taxes, 
with  consent  gradually  won  to  the  reforms  needed  in  the 
monarchical  rule. 

Henri  11. 's  first  act  was  to  give  ail  his  confidence  to 
the  Connétable  de  Montmorency,  whom  his  father  had 
desired  him  to  leave  in  banishment.  The  Connétable 
de  Montmorency,  with  Diane  de  Poitiers,  to  whom  he 
was  closely  attached,  was  master  of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  Catherine  was  even  less  powerful  and  happy  as 
Qiieen  of  France  than  she  had  been  as  the  Dauphiness. 

At  first,  from  the  year  1543,  she  had  a  child  every 
year  for  ten  years,  and  was  fully  taken  up  bv  her 
maternai  functions  during  that  time,  which  included  the 
last  years  of  Francis  i.'s  reign,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
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her  husband's.  It  is  impossible  not  to  detcct  in  this 
constant  child-bcaring  the  nialicious  influence  of  a  rival 
who  thus  kept  the  legiiimate  wife  out  of  the  way.  This 
féminine  and  barbarous  policy  was  no  doubt  one  of 
Cathcrine's  grievances  against  Diane.  Being  thus  kept 
out  of  the  tide  of  affairs,  this  clever  woman  spent  her 
time  in  obscrving  ail  the  interests  of  the  persons  at 
Court,  and  ail  the  parties  formed  there.  The  Italians 
who  had  followed  her  excited  violent  suspicions.  After 
the  exécution  of  Montecuculi,  the  Connétable  de  Mont- 
morency, Diane,  and  most  of  the  crafty  politicians  at 
Court  were  racked  with  doubts  of  the  Medici  ;  but 
Francis  i.  alwavs  scouted  thcm.  Still  the  Gondi,  the 
liiraguas,  the  Strozzi,  the  Ruggieri,  the  Sardini,  in 
short,  ail  who  were  classed  as  the  Italians  who  had 
arrived  in  Catherine's  wake,  were  compcUed  to  exercise 
every  faculty  of  wit,  policv,  and  courage  to  enable  them 
to  remain  at  Court  under  the  burthen  of  disfavour  that 
weighed  on  them,  During  the  supremacv  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Catherine's  obligingness  went  so  far  that  some 
clever  folks  hâve  scen  in  it  an  évidence  of  the  profound 
dissimulation  to  which  she  was  compelled  bv  men  and 
circumstances,  and  by  the  conduct  of  Henri  11.  But  it 
is  going  too  far  to  sav  that  she  ne\er  asscrted  her  rights 
as  a  wife  and  a  cjucen.  Her  ten  children  (bcsides  one 
miscarriagc)  were  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  King's 
conduct,  who  was  thus  set  free  to  spend  his  time  with 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  But  the  King  certainly  never  fcU 
short  of  what  hc  owcd  to  himself  ;  he  gave  the  Queen  an 
entrv  worthy  of  anv  that  had  prcviously  taken  place,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  coronation.  The  records  of  the 
Parlement  and  of  the  Exchequer  prove  that  thèse  two 
important  bodies  went  to  mcet  Catherine  outside  Paris, 
as  far  as  Saint-Lazare.  Hère,  indeed,  is  a  pass:igc  from 
du  Tillct's  narrative  : — 

'A    scartoldiiig    had    bcen    erccttd    at    Saint-Lazare, 
whercon  was  a  thrune  (which  du   TiUet  calls  a  chair  of 
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State,  chaire  de  parement).  Catherine  seated  herself  on 
this,  dressed  in  a  surcoat,  or  sort  of  cape  of  ermine,  covered 
with  jewels  ;  beneath  it  a  bodice,  with  a  court  train,  and 
on  her  head  a  crown  of  pearls  and  diamonds  ;  she  was 
supported  by  the  Maréchale  de  la  Mark,  her  ladyofhonour. 
Around  her,  standing,  were  the  princes  of  the  Blood  and 
other  princes  and  noblemen  richly  dressed,  with  the 
Chancellor  of  France  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  in  a 
pattern  on  a  ground  of  red  cramoisy.^  In  front  of  the 
Oueen  and  on  the  same  scaffolding  were  seated,  in  two 
rows,  twelve  duchesses  and  countesses,  dressed  in  surcoats 
of  ermine,  stomachers,  trains,  and  fillets,  that  is  to  say, 
coronets,  whether  duchesses  or  countesses.  There  were 
the  Duchesses  d'Estouteville,  de  Montpensier — the  elder 
and  the  younger — the  Princesse  de  la  Roche-sur- Yon  ; 
the  Duchesses  de  Guise,  de  Nivernois,  d'Aumale,  de 
Valentinois  (Diane  de  Poitiers)  \  Mademoiselle  the 
legitimised  bastard  "of  France"  (a  title  given  to  the 
King's  daughter  Diane,  who  became  Duchesse  de 
Castro-Farnese,  and  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
morency -  Damville),  Madame  la  Connétable,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Nemours,  not  to  mention  the  other 
ladies  who  could  find  no  room.  The  four  capped  Prési- 
dents [à  7nortier\  with  some  other  members  of  the 
Court  and  the  chief  clerlc,  du  Tillet,  went  up  on  to  the 
platform  and  did  their  service,  and  the  First  Président 
Lizet,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  addressed  the  Queen.  The 
Chancellor,  likewise  on  one  knee,  made  response.  She 
made  her  entrance  into  Paris  at  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon,  riding  in  an  open  litter,  Madame  Marguerite  de 
France  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
litter  came  the  Cardinals  d'Amboise,  de  Chàtillon,  de 
Boulogne,  and  de  Lenoncourt,  in  their  rochets.  She 
got  out  at  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame,  and  was  received 
by  the  clergy.     After  she  had  made  her  prayer,  she  was 

1  The  old  French  vvord  cramoisi  did  not  mean  merely  a  crimson  rcd,  but 
denoted  a  spécial  excellence  of  the  dye.     (See  Rabelais.) 
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carricd  aiong  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre  to  the  Palace,  wherc 
the  royal  supper  was  spread  in  the  great  hall.  She  sat 
there  in  the  middlc  :it  a  marble  table,  under  a  canopy  of 
velvct  powdcred  with  gold  fleurs  de  lys.' 

h  will  hère  bc  htting  to  controvcrt  a  popular  crror 
which  some  pcrsons  hâve  pcrpetuatcd,  following  Sauvai 
in  the  mistake.  It  has  been  said  that  Henri  11.  carried 
his  oblivion  of  decency  so  far  as  to  place  his  mistrcss's 
initiais  cven  on  the  buildings  which  Catherine  had 
advised  him  to  undertalcc  or  to  carry  on  at  such 
hivish  expense.  But  the  cypher,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Louvre,  amply  réfutes  those  who  hâve  so  little  com- 
préhension as  to  lend  crédit  to  such  nonscnse,  a  gratuitous 
slur  on  the  honour  of  our  kings  and  qucens.  The  H  for 
Henri  and  the  two  Cs,  face  to  face,  for  Catherine  secm 
indeed  to  make  two  Ds  for  Diane  ;  and  this  coincidence 
was  no  doubt  pleasing  to  the  King.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  the  royal  cvphcr  was  officially  con- 
structed  of  the  initiais  of  the  King  and  the  Quecn.  And 
this  is  so  true,  that  the  same  cypher  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  corn-market  in  Paris  which  Catherine  herself  had 
built.  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  crypt  of  Saint-Denis 
on  Catherine's  tomb,  which  siic  causcd  to  be  constructed 
during  her  lifetime  by  the  side  of  that  of  Henri  11.,  and 
on  which  she  is  represented  from  lifc  by  the  sculptor  to 
whom  she  sat. 

On  a  solemn  occasion,  when  he  was  setting  out  on  an 
expédition  to  Gcrniany,  Henri  11.  proclaimed  Catherine 
Régent  during  his  absence,  as  also  in  the  cvcnt  of  his 
death — on  March  25,  1552.  Catherine's  bitterest  cncmy, 
the  author  of  the  Discours  ntfrvfillfux  sur  les  départements 
(le  Catherine  //.,  admits  that  she  acquittcd  herself  of  thèse 
funciions  to  the  gênerai  approbation,  and  that  the  King 
was  satisfied  with  hcr  administration,  Henri  li.  had 
men  and  money  at  the  right  moment.  And  aftcr  the 
dis.isirous  dav  of  Saint  -  Qijcntin,  Catherine  obtaincd 
from      the     Parisians     considérable     sums,     which     ^hc 
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forwarded    to     Compiègne,     whither     the     King    had 
come. 

In  politics  Catherine  made  immense. efforts  to  acquire 
some  Httle  influence.  She  was  clever  enough  to  gain 
over  to  her  interests  the  Connétable  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  all-powerful  under  Henri  11.  The  King's 
terrible  reply  to  Montmorency's  insistency  is  well  known. 
This  answer  was  the  resuit  of  the  good  advice  given  by 
Catherine  in  the  rare  moments  when  she  was  alone  with 
the  King,  and  could  explain  to  him  the  policy  of  the 
Florentines,  which  was  to  set  the  magnâtes  of  a  Icingdom 
by  the  ears  and  build  up  the  sovereign  authority  on  the 
ruins — Louis  xi.'s  System,  subsequently  carried  out  by 
Richelieu.  Henri  11.,  who  saw  only  through  the  eyes 
of  Diane  and  the  Connétable,  was  quite  a  feudal  King, 
and  on  friendly  terms  with  the  great  Houses  of  the 
realm. 

After  an  inefFectual  effort  in  her  favour  made  by  the 
Connétable,  probably  in  the  year  1556,  Catherine  paid 
great  court  to  the  Guises,  and  schemed  to  detach  them 
from  Diane's  party  so  as  to  set  them  in  opposition  to 
Montmorency.  But,  unfortunately,  Diane  and  the  Con- 
nétable were  as  virulent  against  the  Protestants  as  the 
Guises  were.  Hence  their  antagonism  lacked  the  virus 
which  religious  feeling  would  hâve  given  it.  Besides, 
Diane  boldly  defied  the  Queen's  plans  by  coquetting 
with  the  Guises  and  giving  her  daughter  to  the  Duc 
d'Aumale.  She  went  so  far  that  she  has  been  accused 
by  some  writers  of  granting  more  than  smiles  to  the 
gallant  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. ^ 

1  Some  satirist  ofthetime  has  left  the  follovving  Unes  on  Henri  ii.  [in  which 
the  puu  on  the  words  Sire  and  Cire  (wax)  would  be  lost  in  translation]  : — 

'  Sire,  si  vous  laissez,  comme  Charles  désire, 
Comme  Diane  veut,  par  trop  vous  gouverner, 
Fondre,  pétrir,  mollir,  refondre,  retourner, 
Sire,  vous  n'êtes  plus,  vous  n'êtes  plus  que  cire.' 

Charles  was  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
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The  signs  of  grief  and  the  ostentatious  regret  displayed 
by  Catherine  on  the  King's  dcath  cannot  be  regarded  as 
genuine.  The  fact  that  Henri  ii.  had  bcen  so  passion- 
ately  and  faithfully  attached  to  Diane  de  Poitiers  madc  it 
incumbent  on  Catherine  that  she  should  play  the  part  of 
a  neglected  wife  who  idohsed  her  husband  ;  but,  like 
every  clever  woman,she  carried  on  her  dissimulation,  and 
never  ceased  to  speak  with  tender  regret  of  Henri  il. 
Diane  herself,  it  is  well  known,  wore  mourning  ail  her 
life  for  her  husband.  Monsieur  de  Brczc.  Her  colours 
were  black  and  white,  and  the  King  was  wearing  them 
at  the  tournamcnt  where  he  was  fatallvwounded.  Cath- 
erine, in  imitation  no  doubt  of  her  rival,  wore  mourning 
for  the  King  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

On  the  King's  dcath,  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois 
was  shamelessly  deserted  and  dishonoured  by  the  Con- 
nétable de  Montmorency,  a  man  in  every  respect  beneath 
his  réputation.  Diane  sent  to  offer  her  estate  and  Château 
of  Ciienonceaux  to  the  Queen.  Catherine  then  replied 
in  the  présence  of  witncsses,  '  I  can  never  forget  that  she 
was  ail  the  joy  of  my  dear  Henri  j  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  accept,  I  will  give  her  an  estate  in  exchange.  1  would 
propose  that  of  Chaumont-on-the-Loire.'  The  deed  of 
exchange  was,  in  fact,  signed  at  lilois  in  155Q.  Diane, 
whose  sons-in-law  were  the  Duc  d'Aumale  and  the  Duc 
de  Bouillon,  kcpt  her  whole  fortune  and  died  peacefully 
in  1566  at  the  âge  of  sixty-six.  She  was  thus  ninetcen 
ycars  oldcr  than  Henri  11.  Thèse  dates,  copied  from  the 
epitaph  on  her  tomb  by  an  historian  who  studied  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  clear  up  many 
historical  difficulties  ;  for  manv  writers  hâve  said  she  was 
forty  when  her  father  was  sentenced  in  1523,  whilc 
others  havc  said  she  was  but  sixteen.  She  was,  in  fact, 
four-and-tweniy. 

Afterrcadingeverythingbothfor  andagainst  hcrconduct 
wiih  Francis  1,,  al  a  time  when  the  Housc  of  Poitiers 
was  in  the  greaiest  danger,  we  can  neithcr  contirm  nor 
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deny  anything.  It  is  a  passage  of  history  that  still 
remains  obscure.  We  can  see  by  what  happens  in  our 
own  day  how  history  is  falsified,  as  it  were,  in  the 
malcing. 

Catherine,  who  founded  great  hopes  on  her  rival's  âge, 
several  times  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  her.  On 
one  occasion  she  was  very  near  the  accompHshment  of 
her  hopes.  In  1554,  Madame  Diane,  being  ill,  begged 
the  King  to  go  to  Saint-Germain  pending  her  recovery. 
This  sovereign  coquette  would  not  be  seen  in  the  midst 
of  the  paraphernaHa  of  doctors,  nor  bereft  of  the  adjuncts 
of  dress.  To  receive  the  King  on  his  return,  Catherine 
arranged  a  splendid  ballet^  in  which  five  or  six  young 
ladies  were  to  address  him  in  verse.  She  selected  for  the 
purpose  Miss  Fleming,  related  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  imaginable,  fair  and 
golden-haired  ;  then  a  young  connection  of  her  own, 
Clarissa  Strozzi,  with  magnificent  black  hair  and  rarely 
fine  hands  ;  Miss  Lewiston,  maid  of  honour  to  Mary 
Stewart  ;  Mary  Stewart  herself;  Madame  Elisabeth  de 
France,  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and  Madame 
Claude.  Elisabeth  was  nine  years  old,  Claude  eight,  and 
Mary  Stewart  twelve.  Obviously,  the  Queen  aimed  at 
showing  ofF  Clarissa  Strozzi  and  Miss  Fleming  without 
other  rivais  in  the  King's  eyes.  The  King  succumbed  : 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Fleming,  and  she  bore  him  a 
son,  Henri  de  Valois,  Comte  d'Angoulême,  Grand  Prior 
of  France. 

But  Diane's  influence  and  position  remained  unshaken. 
Like  Madame  de  Pompadour  later  with  Louis  xv.,  the 
Duchesse  de  Valentinois  was  forgiving.  But  to  what 
sort  of  love  are  we  to  ascribe  this  schcme  on  Catherine's 
part  ?  Love  of  power  or  love  of  her  husband  ?  Women 
must  décide. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  thèse  days  as  to  the  licence  of 
the  press  j  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  what  a  pitch 
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it  was  carric-d  whcn  printing  was  a  new  thing.  Arctino, 
thc  Voltaire  of  his  time,  asiswell  known,  madc  moiiarchs 
tremble,  and  f'oremost  of  them  ail  Charles  v.  But  few 
peoplc  know  pcrhaps  how  far  the  audacity  of  pamphleteers 
could  go.  This  Château  of  Chcnonceaux  had  bcen  given 
to  Diane,  nay,  shc  was  entreated  to  accept  it,  to  inducc 
her  to  overloolc  one  of  the  most  horrible  publications 
ever  hurled  at  a  woman,  one  which  shows  how  violent 
was  the  animosity  betwcen  her  and  Madame  d'Etampes. 
In  1537,  when  she  was  eight-and-thirty,  a  poet  of 
Champagne,  named  Jean  Voûte,  published  a  collection  of 
Latin  \erses,  and  among  them  three  epigrams  aimed  at 
her.  \Ve  must  conclude  that  thc  poet  was  undcr  high 
patronage  from  the  fact  that  his  volume  is  introduced  by 
an  euloghon  written  by  Simon  Macrin,  the  King's  first 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber.  Hère  is  the  only  pas- 
sage quotable  to-day  from  thèse  epigrams,  which  bear  the 
title  :  In  Pictaviam^  anum  aul'tcam.  (Against  la  Poitiers^ 
an  old  woman  of  the  Court.) 

'  Non  trahit  esca  hcta  pnvdaiii.' 

'A  painted  bait  catches  no  game,' says  the  poet,  attcr 
telling  her  that  she  paints  her  face  and  buys  her  tecth 
and  hair  ;  and  he  goes  on  :  *  Even  if  you  could  buy  thc 
finest  essence  that  makes  a  woman,  you  would  not  gct 
wliat  vou  want  of  your  lover,  for  you  would  necd  to  bc 
living,  and  you  are  dead.' 

This  volume,  printed  by  Simon  de  Colines,  was  dedi- 
cated  'To  a  Bishop  !' — To  François  Bohicr,  the  brothcr 
of  the  man  who,  to  save  his  crédit  at  Court  and  atone  for 
his  crime,  madc  an  offering  on  the  accession  of  Henri 
II.  of  the  château  of  Chcnonceaux,  built   bv  his  father, 

Thomas  Bohier,  Councillor  of  State  under  four  Kings  : 
Louis  XI.,  Charles  viii.,  Louis  xii.,  and  Francis  1. 
VVhat  wcre  thc  pamphlets  published  against  Madame  de 

Pompadour  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  comparison  with 
verses  that  might  luvc  bccn  written  by  Martial  '    Voûte 
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must  hâve  corne  to  a  bad  end,  Thus  the  estate  and 
château  of  Chenonceaux  cost  Diane  nothing  but  the 
forgiveness  of  an  ofFence — a  duty  enjoined  hy  the  Gospel. 
Not  being  assessed  hy  a  jury,  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  Press  were  rather  severer  then  than  they  are  now. 

The  widowed  Queens  of  France  were  required  to 
remain  for  forty  days  in  the  King's  bed-chamber,  seeing 
no  hght  but  that  of  the  tapers  ;  they  might  not  corne 
out  till  after  the  funeral.  This  inviolable  custom  annoyed 
Catherine  greatly  ;  she  was  afraid  of  cabals.  She  found  a 
way  to  évade  it.  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  coming  out 
one  morning — at  such  a  time  !  at  such  a  juncture! — 
from  the  house  of  '  the  Fair  Roman,'  a  famous  courtesan 
of  that  day,wholived  in  the  Rue  Culture-Sainte-Catherine, 
was  roughly  handled  by  a  party  of  roisterers.  '  Whereat 
his  Holiness  was  much  amazed,'  says  Henri  Estienne, 
'  and  gave  it  out  that  heretics  were  lying  in  wait  for 
him.' — And  on  this  account  the  Court  moved  from  Paris 
to  Saint-Germain.  The  Queen  would  not  Icave  the 
King  her  son  behind,  but  took  him  with  her. 

The  accession  of  Francis  11.,  the  moment  when 
Catherine  proposed  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  was  a 
disappointment  that  formed  a  cruel  climax  to  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  endurance  she  had  already  spent  at  the  French 
Court.  The  Guises,  with  incredible  audacity,  at  once 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  Duc  de  Guise  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  army,  and  the  Connétable  de 
Montmorency  was  shelved.  The  Cardinal  took  the 
control  of  the  finances  and  the  clergy, 

Catherine's  political  career  opened  with  one  of  those 
dramas  which,  though  it  was  less  notorious  than  some 
others,  was  not  the  less  horrible,  and  initiated  her  no 
doubt  into  the  agitating  shocks  of  her  life.  Whether 
it  was  that  Catherine,  aftcr  vainly  trying  the  most 
violent  remédies,  had  thought  she  might  bring  the  King 
back  to  her  through  jealousy  ;  whether  on  coming  to 
her  second  youth  she  had  feit  it  hard  never  to  hâve  known 
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love,  she  had  shown  a  warm  intercst  in  a  gentleman  of 
royal  blood,  François  de  Vendôme,  son  of  Louis  de 
Vendôme — the  parent  Housc  of  the  Bourbons — thc 
Vidame  de  Chartres,  the  name  by  which  hc  is  known  to 
history.  Catherine's  covcrt  hatred  of  Diane  betrayed 
itself  in  many  ways,  which  historians,  studying  only 
political  devclopmcnts,  hâve  failed  to  note  with  due 
attention.  Catherine's  attachment  to  the  Vidame  arose 
from  an  insuit  offered  by  the  young  man  to  the  favouritc. 
Diane  loolccd  for  the  most  splendid  matches  for  her 
daughters,  who  were  indeed  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
icingdom.  Above  ail,  she  was  ambitions  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Royal  family.  And  her  second  daughter,  who 
becamc  the  Duchesse  d'Aumale,  was  proposed  in  mar- 
riage  to  the  Vidame,  whom  Francis  i.,  with  sage  policy, 
Icept  in  poverty.  For,  in  fact,  when  the  Vidame  de 
Chartres  and  thc  Prince  de  Conde  first  came  to  Court, 
Francis  i.  gave  them  appointments  !  VVhat  ?  the  office 
of  chamberlains  in  ordinary,  with  twclve  hundred  crowns 
a  year,  as  much  as  he  bestowcd  on  the  humblest  of  his 
gentlemen.  And  vet,  though  Diane  offered  him  immense 
wealth,  some  high  office  under  the  Crown,  and  the  King's 
Personal  favour,  the  Vidame  rcfused.  And  then  this 
Bourbon,  factious  as  he  was,  married  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  the  Baron  d'Estissac,  bv  whom  he  had  no  children. 

This  proud  dcmeanour  naturallv  commended  the 
Vidame  to  Catherine,  who  receivcd  iiim  witii  marked 
favour,  and  made  him  her  devoted  friend.  |-listorians 
hâve  compared  the  last  Duc  de  Montmorency,  who  was 
bcheadcd  at  Toulouse,  with  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  for 
his  power  of  charming,  his  mcrits,  and  his  talents. 

Henri  il,  was  not  jcalous  ;  he  did  noi  apparcntly 
think  it  possible  that  a  Qiicen  of  France  could  fail  in  her 
duty,  or  that  a  Medici  could  forget  the  honour  donc  her 
by  a  Valois.  When  thc  (^ecn  was  said  to  be  flirting 
with  thc  Vidame  de  Chartres,  she  had  bccn  almost 
dcscrtcd   by  the  King  sincc  the  birth  of  her  last  child. 
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So   this  attempt  came  to   nothing — as  the    King  died 
wearing  the  colours  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

So,  at  the  King's  death,  Catherine  was  on  terms  of 
gallant  famiHarity  with  the  Vidame,  a  state  of  things  in 
no  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  manners  of  the  time, 
when  love  was  at  once  so  chiValrous  and  so  licentious 
that  the  finest  actions  seemed  as  natural  as  the  most 
blâmable.  But,  as  usual,  historians  hâve  blundered  by 
regarding  exceptional  cases  as  the  rule. 

Henri  ii.'s  four  sons  nullified  every  pretension  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  were  ail  miserably  poor,  and  crushed 
under  the  scorn  brought  upon  them  by  the  Connétable 
de  Montmorency's  treason,  in  spite  of  the  reasons  which 
had  led  him  to  quit  the  country.  The  Vidame  de 
Chartres,  who  was  to  the  first  Prince  de  Condé  what 
Richelieu  was  to  Mazarin,  a  father  in  politics,  a  model, 
and  yet  more  a  master  in  gallantry,  hid  the  vast  ambition 
of  his  family  under  a  semblance  of  levity.  Being  unable 
to  contend  with  the  Guises,  the  Montmorencys,  the 
Princes  of  Scotland,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Bouillons, 
he  aimed  at  distinction  by  his  gracious  manners,  his 
élégance,  and  his  wit,  which  won  him  the  favours  of  the 
most  charming  women,  and  the  heart  of  many  he  never 
thought  about.  He  was  a  man  privileged  by  nature, 
whose  fascinations  were  irrésistible,  and  who  owed  to  his 
love  afFairs  the  means  of  keeping  up  his  rank.  The 
Bourbons  would  not  hâve  taken  offence,  like  Jarnac,  at 
la  Chàtaignerie's  scandai  ;  they  were  very  ready  to 
accept  lands  and  houses  from  their  mistresses — witness 
the  Prince  de  Condé,  who  had  the  estate  of  Saint-Valery 
from  Madame  la  Maréchale  de  Saint- André. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  of  mourning  for  Henri  11.,  a 
suddenchangecameovertheVidame's prospects.  Courted 
by  the  Queen-mother,  and  courting  her  as  a  man  may 
court  a  queen,  in  the  utmost  secrecv,  he  seemed  fated  to 
play  an  important  part;  and  Catherine,  in  fact,  resolved  to 
make  him  useful.     The  Prince  received  letters  from  her 
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to  thc  Prince  de  Condc,  in  which  she  pointed  out  the 
neccssity  for  a  coalition  against  thc  Guises.  The 
Guises,  informed  of  this  intrigue,  made  their  way  into 
the  Queen's  chambcr  to  compel  her  to  sign  an  order 
consigning  the  Vidame  to  the  Bastille,  and  Catherine 
found  herself  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  submitting. 
The  Vidame  dicd  aftcr  a  few  months'  capti\  ity,  on  the 
day  when  he  came  out  of  prison,  a  short  time  before 
the  Amboise  conspiracy. 

This  was  the  end  of  Catherine  de'  Medici's  first  and 
only  love  affair.  Protestant  writers  declared  that  the 
Queen  had  him  poisoned  to  bury  the  secret  of  her 
gallantries  in  the  tomb. 

Such  was  this  woman's  apprenticeship  to  the  exercise 
of  royal  power. 
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PART     I 


THE    CALVINIST    MARTYR 


Few  persons  in  thèse  days  Icnow  how  artless  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  how  simple  their  lives.  This  very  simplicity 
of  habits  and  thought  perhaps  was  the  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  this  primitive  citizen  class — for  they  were 
certainly  great,  free  and  noble,  more  so  perhaps  than 
the  citizens  of  our  time.  Their  history  remains  to  be 
written  ;  it  requires  and  awaits  a  man  of  genius.  In- 
spired  by  an  incident  which,  though  little  known,  forms 
the  basis  of  this  narrative,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  citizen  class,  this  reflec- 
tion  will  no  doubt  occur  to  every  one  who  shall  read  it 
to  the  end.  Is  it  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
conclusion  has  come  before  the  facts  ? 

In  1560,  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie 
lay  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the 
Pont  Notre-Dame  and  the  Pont  au  Change.  The  public 
way  and  the  houses  occupied  the  ground  now  given  up 
to  the  single  path  of  the  présent  quay.  Each  house, 
rising  from  the  river,  had  a  way  down  to  it  by  stone  or 
wooden  steps,  defended  by  strong  iron  gâtes,  or  doors 
of  nail-studdcd  timber.  Thèse  houses,  like  those  of 
Venice,  had  a  door  to  the  land  and  one  to  the  water. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  this  sketch,  only  one  house 
remains  of  this  kind  as  a  réminiscence  of  old  Paris,  and 
that  is  doomed  soon  to  disappear  ;  it  stands  at  the  corner 
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of  thc  Petit-Pont,  the  little  bridge  facing  thc  guard-house 
of  thc  Hotel-Dicu. 

Of  old  each  dwclling  presentcd,  on  the  river-side,  thc 
pcculiar  phvsiognomy  stamped  on  it  eithcr  bv  thc  tradc 
and  thc  habits  of  its  owners,  or  by  the  eccentricity  of 
the  constructions  deviscd  by  them  for  utilising  or  de- 
filing  the  Seine.  The  bridges  being  built,  and  almost 
ail  chokcd  up  by  more  mills  than  were  convcnicnt  for 
the  rcquirements  of  navigation,  the  Seine  in  Paris  was 
dividcd  into  as  many  pools  as  there  were  bridges.  Some 
of  thèse  old  Paris  basins  would  hâve  aft'orded  delightful 
studies  of  colour  for  the  painter.  What  a  forest  of 
timbers  was  built  into  the  cross-beams  that  supported 
the  mills,  with  their  immense  sails  and  wheels  !  What 
curious  etfects  were  to  be  found  in  the  joists  that  shored 
up  the  houses  from  the  river.  Genre  painting  as  yct, 
unfortunatelv,  was  not,  and  eiigraving  in  its  infancy  ;  se 
we  hâve  no  record  of  thc  curious  scènes  which  may  still 
be  found,  on  a  small  scalc,  in  some  provincial  towns 
where  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  wooden  houses,  and 
where,  as  at  Vendôme,  for  instance,  the  pools,  overgrown 
with  tall  grasses,  arc  divided  by  railings  to  separatc  thc 
various  properties  on  each  bank. 

The  name  of  this  strect,  which  has  now  vanishcd  from 
the  map,  sufficientlv  indicates  the  kind  of  business  carried 
on  there.  At  that  time  the  merchants  cngaged  in  any 
particular  trade,  far  from  dispersing  thcmselvcs  about  the 
city,  gathcred  togethcr  for  mutual  protection.  Being 
socially  bouiid  by  the  guild  which  limited  thcir  incrc;ise, 
thcy  were  also  united  into  a  brothcrhood  by  the  Church. 
This  kept  up  priées.  And  thcn  the  masters  were  not  at 
thc  mercy  of  their  workmen,  and  did  not  yicld,  as  thcy 
do  now,  to  ail  thcir  vagaries  j  on  the  contrarv,  thev  toolc 
charge  of  thcm,  treated  them  as  thcir  childrcn,  and 
taught  thcni  thc  huer  mvsterics  of  thcir  craft.  A  work- 
man,  to  bccome  a  mastcr,  was  rcquired  to  produce  a 
mastcrpicce — always  an  offcring  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
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guild.  And  will  you  venture  to  assert  that  the  absence 
of  compétition  diminished  their  sensé  of  perfection,  or 
hindered  beauty  of  workmanship,  when  your  admiration 
of  the  worlc  of  the  older  craftsmen  has  created  the  new 
trade  of  dealers  in  bric-à-brac  ? 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  fur  trade 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industries.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  furs,  which,  coming  from  the 
North,  necessitated  long  and  dangerous  voyages,  gave 
a  high  value  to  skins  and  furriers'  vi^ork.  Then,  as 
now^,  high  prices  led  to  demand,  for  vanity  knows  no 
obstacles. 

In  France,  and  in  other  kingdoms,  not  only  u^as  the  use 
of  furs  restricted  by  law  to  the  great  nobility,  as  is  proved 
by  the  part  played  by  ermine  in  ancient  coats-of-arms  ; 
but  certain  rare  furs,  such  as  vair^  which  was  beyond 
doubt  impérial  sable,  might  be  worn  only  by  kings, 
dukes,  and  men  of  high  rank  holding  certain  offices. 
Vair  (a  name  still  used  in  heraldry,  vair  and  counter 
vair)  was  subdivided  into  grand  vairznà  menuvair.  The 
Word  has  within  the  last  hundred  years  fallcn  so  completely 
into  disuse,  that  in  hundreds  of  éditions  of  Perrault's 
fairy  taies,  Cinderella's  famous  slipper,  probably  of  fur, 
menu  vair^  has  become  a  glass  slipper,  pantoufle  de  verre. 
Not  long  since  a  distinguished  French  poet  was  obliged  to 
restore  and  explain  the  original  spelling  of  this  word,  for 
the  édification  of  his  brethren  of  the  press,  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  '  Cenerentola,'  in  which  a  ring  is 
substituted  for  the  symbolical  slipper — an  unmeaning 
change. 

The  laws  against  the  use  of  fur  were,  of  course,  per- 
petually  transgressed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
furriers.  The  high  price  of  textiles  and  of  furs  madc 
a  garment  in  those  days  a  durable  thing,  in  keeipng  with 
the  furniture,  armour,  and  gênerai  détails  of  the  sturdy 
life  of  the  time.  A  nobleman  or  lady,  every  rich  man 
as  well  as  every  citizen,  possessed  at  most  two  dresses 
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for  cach  season,  and  tlicy  lastcd  a  lifctime  or  more. 
Thèse  articles  wcre  bcqucathed  to  thcir  children. 
Indced,  the  clauses  rclating  to  weapons  and  raiment  in 
marriage  contracts,  in  thèse  days  unimportant  by  reason 
of  thc  small  value  of  clothes  that  arc  constantly  renewed, 
wcre  at  that  pcriod  of  great  interest.  High  prices  had 
led  to  durabilitv. 

A  lady's  outtît  reprcsentcd  a  vast  sum  of  moncy  ;  it 
was  included  in  her  fortune,  and  safely  bestowed  in 
those  enormous  chests  which  endangcr  the  cellings  of 
modem  houses.  The  full  drcss  of  a  lady  in  1840  would 
hâve  been  the  dcshabillé  of  a  fine  lady  of  154O.  The 
discovery  of  America,  the  facility  of  transport,  thc 
destruction  of  social  distinctions,  which  has  led  to  the 
effacement  of  visible  distinctions,  hâve  ail  contributed  to 
reduce  thc  furrier's  craft  to  the  low  ebb  at  which  it 
stands,  almost  to  nothing.  The  article  sold  bv  a  furrier 
at  the  same  price  as  of  old — say  twenty  livres — has 
fallcn  in  value  with  the  moncy  :  thc  livre  or  franc  was 
then  worth  twenty  of  our  présent  money.  Thc 
citizen's  wife  or  the  courtesan  who,  in  our  day,  trims 
her  cloalc  with  sable,  does  not  know  that  in  1440  a 
malignant  constablc  of  the  watch  would  hâve  taken 
her  forthwith  into  custody,  and  hailed  her  before  thc 
judgc  at  le  Chàtelct.  The  Knglish  ladics  who  are 
so  fond  of  ermine  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
formcrlv  none  but  queens,  duchesses,  and  the  Chan- 
ccllor  of  France  wcre  permitted  to  wear  this  royal 
fur.  Thcre  arc  at  this  day  various  ennoblcd  families 
bearing  the  namc  of  Pelletier  or  Lcpelleticr,  whosc 
forebears  wcre  obviously  wcalthy  furriers  ;  for  most  of 
our  citi/.cn  naines  wcre  originally  surnamts  <^f  that 
kind. 

This  digression  not  only  cxplains  thc  long  squabblcs 
as  to  prcci'dcncc  which  thc  Drapcrs'  (îuild  carricd  on 
tor  two  centuries  with   thc   Mcrccrs  and  thc  Furriers, 
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each  insisting  on  marching  first,  as  bcing  the  most 
important,  but  also  accounts  for  the  conséquence  of  one 
Master  Lecamus,  a  furrier  honoured  with  the  patronage 
of  the  two  Qiieens,  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Mary 
Stewartj  as  well  as  that  of  the  légal  profession,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  the  Syndic  of  his  Corporation, 
and  who  lived  in  this  street.  The  house  occupied  by 
Lecamus  vvas  one  of  the  three  forming  the  three  corners 
of  the  cross-roads  at  the  end  of  the  Pont  au  Change, 
where  only  the  tower  now  remains  that  formed  the 
fourth  corner.  At  the  angle  of  this  house,  forming  the 
corner  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  quay,  now  called  the 
Quai  aux  Fleurs,  the  architect  had  placed  a  niche  for  a 
Madonna,  before  whom  tapers  constantly  burned,  with 
posies  of  real  flowers  in  their  season,  and  artificial 
flowers  in  the  winter. 

On  the  side  towards  the  Rue  du  Pont,  as  well  as  on 
that  to  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie,  the  house  was 
supported  on  wooden  pillars.  Ail  the  houses  of  the 
trading  quarters  were  thus  constructed,  with  an  arcade 
beneath,  where  foot  passengers  walked  under  cover  on 
a  floor  hardened  by  the  mud  they  brought  in,  which  made 
it  a  rather  rough  pavement.  In  ail  the  towns  of  France 
thèse  arcades  hâve  been  called  piliers — in  England  rows 
— a  gênerai  term  to  which  the  name  of  a  trade  is 
commonly  added,  as  '  Piliers  des  Halles,'  '  Piliers  de  la 
Boucherie.'  Thèse  covered  ways,  required  by  the 
changeable  and  rainy  climate  of  Paris,  gave  the  town 
a  highly  characteristic  feature,  but  they  hâve  entirely 
disappeared.  Just  as  there  now  remains  one  house  only 
on  the  river-bank,  so  no  more  than  about  a  hundred 
feet  are  left  of  the  old  Piliers  in  the  market,  the  last 
that  hâve  survived  till  now  ;  and  in  a  few  days  this 
rcmnant  of  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  old  Paris  will  also 
be  destroyed.  The  existence  of  thèse  relies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is,  no  doubt,  incompatible  with  the 
splendour  of  modem  Paris.     And  thèse  remarks  are  not 
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intended  as  a  lameiit  ovcr  those  fragments  of  the  old 
city,  but  as  a  vérification  of  this  picture  by  thc  last 
surviving  examplcs  now  falling  into  dust,  and  to  win 
forgiveness  for  such  descriptions,  which  will  bc  prccious 
in  the  future  which  is  following  hard  on  thc  heels  of 
this  âge. 

The  walls  were  of  timber  covcred  with  slates.  The 
spaces  bctwecn  thc  timbers  had  becn  filled  up  with 
bricks,  in  a  way  that  may  still  be  seen  in  some  provincial 
towns,  laid  in  a  zigzag  pattern  Icnown  as  Point  de 
Hongrie.  The  window-sills  and  lintels,  also  of  wood, 
were  handsomely  carvcd,  as  were  thc  corner  tabernacle 
abovc  the  Madonna,  and  thc  pillars  in  front  of  the 
shop.  Every  window,  every  beam  dividing  the  stories, 
was  graced  with  arabesques  of  fantastic  figures  and 
animais  wreathcd  in  scrolls  of  foliage.  On  thc  street 
side,  as  on  the  river  side,  the  house  was  crowned  with  a 
high-pitched  roof  having  a  gable  to  the  river  and  one  to 
the  Street.  This  roof,  lilce  that  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  pro- 
jected  far  enough  to  covcr  a  balcony  on  the  second 
floor,  with  an  ornamental  balustrade  ;  hcre  thc  mistress 
might  walk  undcr  sheltcr  and  command  a  view  of  the 
Street,  or  of  the  pool  shut  in  betwcen  two  bridges  and 
two  rows  of  houses. 

Houscs  by  the  river  were  at  that  time  highly  valued. 
The  System  of  drainage  and  water  supply  was  not  yet 
invented  ;  the  only  main  drain  was  one  round  Paris, 
constructed  by  Aubriot,  thc  first  man  of  genius  and 
détermination  who — in  the  time  of  Charles  v. — thought 
of  sanitation  ft)r  Paris.  Houses  situated  like  this  of  thc 
Sieur  Lecamus  found  in  the  river  a  nccessary  water- 
supply,  and  a  natural  outlet  for  rain  water  and  waste. 
The  vast  Works  of  this  kind  undcr  thc  direction  of  thc 
Tradc  Provosts  are  only  now  disappearing.  None  but 
octogcnarians  can  still  rcmember  having  sccn  thc  pits 
which  swallowed  up  thc  surface  watcrs,  in  thc  Rue 
Mofitmartrc,    Rue    du     Temple,    etc.       Thcsc     hidcous 
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yawning  culverts  were  in  their  day  of  inestimable  utility. 
Their  place  will  probably  be  for  ever  marked  by  the 
sudden  rising  of  the  roadway  over  what  was  their 
open  channel- — another  archaeological  détail  which,  in 
a  couple  of  centuries,  the  historian  will  find  inex- 
plicable. 

One  day,  in  18 16,  a  littlc  girl,  who  had  been  sent  to  an 
actress  at  the  Ambigu  with  some  diamonds  for  the  part 
of  a  queen,  was  caught  in  a  storm,  and  so  irresistibly 
swept  away  by  the  waters  to  the  opening  of  the  drain 
in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  that  she  would  hâve  been 
drowned  in  it  but  for  the  help  of  a  passer-by,  who  was 
touched  by  her  cries.  But  she  had  dropped  the  jewels, 
which  were  found  in  a  man-hole.  This  accident  made 
a  great  commotion,  and  gave  weight  to  the  demands 
for  the  closing  of  thèse  gulfs  for  swallowing  water 
and  little  girls.  Thèse  curious  structures,  five  feet 
high,  had  more  or  less  movable  gratings,  which  led 
to  the  flooding  of  cellars  when  the  stream  produccd 
by  heavy  rain  was  checked  by  the  grating  being 
choked  with  rubbish,  which  the  résidents  often  forgot 
to  remove. 

The  front  of  Master  Lecamus'  shop  was  a  large  window, 
but  filled  in  with  small  panes  of  leaded  glass,  which  made 
the  place  very  dark.  The  furs  for  wealthy  purchasers  were 
carried  to  them  for  inspection.  To  those  who  came  to 
buy  in  the  shop,  the  goods  were  displayed  outside 
between  the  pillars,  which,  during  the  day,  were  always 
more  or  less  blocked  by  tables  and  salesmen  sitting  on 
stools,  as  they  could  still  be  seen  doing  under  the  arcade 
of  the  Halles  some  fifteen  years  since.  From  thèse 
outposts  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and  sewing  girls  could 
chat,  question,  and  answer  each  other,  and  hail  the 
passer-by  in  a  way  which  Walter  Scott  has  depicted  in 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigcl.  The  signboard,  representing 
an  ermine,  was  hung  out  as  we  still  see  those  of  vil- 
lage inns,  swinging   from  a   handsome  arm  of  pierced 
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and    gilt    ironwork.      Ovcr    the    ermine    wcre    thèse 
Word  s  : — 

L  K  C  A  M  U  S 

Kurrier 

To  Her  Alajesty  the  Queen  and  the  King  our 

Sovereign  Lord 

On  one  side,  and  on  the  other  : — 

*  To  Hcr  Alajestv  the  Ouccn  Alother 
And  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Parlement.' 

The  words  *  To  Her  Majesty  the  Qiicen  '  had  been 
latelv  added  ;  the  gilt  letters  were  new.  This  addition 
was  a  conséquence  of  the  récent  changes  produccd  by 
Henri  ii.'s  sudden  and  violent  death,  which  ovcrthrew 
many  fortunes  at  Court,  and  bcgan  that  of  the  Guises. 

The  baclc  shop  loolced  over  the  river.  In  this  room 
sat  the  worthy  citizen  and  his  wife,  Mademoiselle 
IvCcamus.  The  wife  of  a  man  who  was  not  noble  had 
not  at  that  time  any  right  to  the  title  of  Dame,  or  lady  ; 
but  the  wives  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  allowcd  to 
call  thcmselves  Demoiselle  (as  we  might  say  Mistress), 
as  part  of  the  privilèges  granted  and  confirmcd  to  thcir 
husbands  by  many  kings  to  whom  they  had  rendcrcd 
grcat  services,  lietween  this  back  room  and  the  front 
shop  was  a  spiral  ladder  or  staircasc  of  wood,  a  sort  of 
corkscrew  leading  up  to  the  next  story,  where  the  furs 
were  stored,  to  the  old  couple's  bcdroom,  and  again  to 
the  attics,  lightcd  bv  dormer  Windows,  where  thcir 
children  slept,  the  maid-servant,  the  clerks,  and  the 
apprentices. 

This  herding  of  familics,  servants,  and  apprentices, 
and  the  small  space  allotted  to  cach  in  the  dwelling, 
where  the  apprentices  ail  slept  in  one  large  room  undcr 
the  tilcs,  accounts  for  the  enormous  population  at  that 
timc  crowdcd  togcther  in  Paris  on  a  tenth  of  the  gruund 
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now  occupied  by  the  city,  and  also  for  the  many  curious 
détails  of  mediaeval  life,  and  the  cunnina;  love  afFairs, 
though  thèse,  pace  the  grave  historian,  are  novv^here 
recorded  but  by  the  story  writers,  and  without  them 
would  hâve  been  lost. 

At  this  time  a  grand  gentleman — such  as  the  Admirai 
de  Coligny,  for  instance — had  three  rooms  for  himself  in 
Paris,  and  his  people  lived  in  a  neighbouring  hostelry. 
There  were  not  fifty  mansions  in  ail  Paris,  not  fifty 
palaces,  that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the  sovereign  princes 
or  great  vassals,  whose  existence  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  greatest  German  rulers,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  or  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  kitchen  in  the  Lecamus'  house  v^^as  on  the  river- 
side  below  the  back  shop.  It  had  a  glass  door  opening 
on  to  an  ironwork  balcony,  v^^here  the  cook  could  stand 
to  draw  up  vs^ater  in  a  pail  and  to  vi^ash  the  household 
linen.  Thus  the  back  shop  w^as  at  once  the  sitting-room, 
the  dining-room,  and  the  counting-house.  It  v\^as  in 
this  important  room — always  fitted  with  richly  carved 
wood,  and  adorned  by  some  chest  or  artistic  article  of 
furniture — that  the  merchant  spent  most  of  his  life  ;  there 
he  had  jolly  suppers  after  his  day's  vv^orkj  there  were  held 
secret  debates  on  the  political  interests  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Royal  family.  The  formidable  guilds  of  Paris 
could  at  that  time  arm  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Their 
resolutions  were  stoutly  upheld  by  their  serving-men, 
their  clerks,  their  apprentices,  and  their  workmen. 
Their  Provost  was  their  commander-in-chief,  and  they 
had,  in  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  a  palace  where  they  had  a 
right  to  assemble. 

In  that  famous  '  citizens'  parlour  '  [parlouer  aux  bour- 
geois) very  solemn  décisions  were  taken.  But  for  the 
continuai  sacrifices  which  had  made  war  unendurable  to 
the  Guilds,  wearied  out  with  losses  and  famine,  Henri  iv., 
a  rebel-made  king,  might  ncver  havc  entered  Paris. 

Every  reader  may  now  imagine  for  himself  the  char- 
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acteristic  appearance  o(  this  corner  of  Paris  where  the 
bridge  and  thc  quay  now  open  out,  where  the  trees 
risc  from  thc  Qiiai  aux  Fleurs,  and  where  nothing  is  Icft 
of  the  past  but  the  loftv  and  famous  clock-tower  whence 
the  signal  was  tolled  for  the  Massacre  of  Saint-Bar- 
tholomcw.  Strangc  coïncidence  !  One  of  the  houses 
built  round  the  foot  of  that  tower — at  that  timc  sur- 
roundcd  by  woodcn  shops — the  housc  of  the  Lecamus, 
was  to  be  the  scène  of  one  of  the  incidents  that  Icd  to 
that  night  of  horrors,  which  provcd,  unfortunatelv,  pro- 
pitious  rather  than  fatal  to  Calvinism. 

At  the  moment  when  this  storv  begins,  the  audacity 
of  the  new  religious  teaching  was  setting  Paris  by  the 
ears.  A  Scotchman,  named  Stewart,  had  just  assassinated 
Président  iMinard,  that  member  of  the  Parlement  to 
whom  public  opinion  attributed  a  principal  share  in  the 
éxecution  of  Anne  du  Bourg,  a  councillor  burnt  on  the 
Place  de  Grève  after  the  tailor  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  been  tortured  in  thc  présence  of  Henri  11.  and  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  Paris  was  so  closely  watched,  that  the 
archers  on  guard  compellcd  everv  passer-by  to  pray  to 
thc  Virgin,  in  order  to  dctcct  hcretics,  who  yielded 
unwillinglv,  or  even  refused  to  perform  an  act  opposed  to 
their  convictions. 

The  two  archers  on  guard  at  the  corner  of  thc 
Lecamus'  house  had  just  gonc  off  duty  ;  thus  Christophe, 
thc  furricr's  son,  stronglv  suspccted  of  dcserting  thc 
Catholic  faith,  had  bccn  able  to  go  out  without  fear  of 
bcing  compcUcil  to  adore  the  Virgin'y  image.  At  sevcn  in 
thc  cvening  of  an  April  day,  i  560,  night  was  falling,  and 
thc  apprcntices,  sccing  only  a  fcw  persons  walking  along 
thc  arcades  on  cach  sidc  of  thc  strcct,  wcrc  carrying  in 
the  goods  laid  out  for  inspection  prcparatorv  to  closing 
thc  house  and  thc  shop.  Christophe  I^ccamus,  an 
ardent  vouth  of  two-and-twcntv,  was  standing  in  thc 
door,  apparciitlv  cng.igcd  in  looking  aftcr  thc  apprcntices. 
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'Monsieur,'  said  one  of  thèse  lads  to  Christophe, 
pointing  out  a  man  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  under 
the  arcade  with  a  doubtful  expression,  '  that  is  probably 
a  spy  or  a  thief,  but  whatcver  he  is,  such  a  lean  wretch 
cannot  be  an  honest  man.  If  he  wanted  to  speak  to  us 
on  business,  he  would  corne  up  boldly  instead  of  creeping 
up  and  down  as  he  is  doing. — And  what  a  face  !  '  he 
went  on,  mimicking  the  stranger,  'with  his  nose 
hidden  in  his  cloak  !  What  a  jaundiced  eye,  and  what 
a  starved  complexion  !  ' 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  thus  described  saw  Christophe 
standing  alone  in  the  doorway,  he  hastily  crossed  from 
the  opposite  arcade  where  he  was  walking,  came  under 
the  pillars  of  the  Lecamus'  house,  and  passing  along 
by  the  shop  before  the  apprentices  had  come  out  again 
to  close  the  shutters,  he  went  up  to  the  young  man. 

'  I  am  Chaudieu  !  '  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

On  hearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
ministers,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  actors  in  the 
terrible  drama  called  the  Reformation,  Christophe  felt 
such  a  thrill  as  a  faithful  peasant  would  hâve  felt  on 
recognising  his  King  under  a  disguise. 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  some  furs  ?  '  said  Christophe, 
to  deceive  the  apprentices  whom  he  heard  behind  him. 
'  Though  it  is  almost  dark,  I  can  show  you  some  myself.' 

He  invited  the  minister  to  enter,  but  the  man  replied 
that  he  would  rather  speak  to  him  out  of  doors. 
Christophe  fetched  his  cap  and  followed  the  Calvinist. 

Chaudieu,  though  banished  by  an  edict,  as  secret 
plenipotentiary  of  Théodore  de  Bèze  and  Calvin — who 
directed  the  Reformation  in  France  from  Geneva — went 
and  came,  defying  the  risk  of  the  horrible  death  inflicted 
by  the  Parlement,  in  concert  with  the  Church  and  the 
Monarch,  on  a  leading  reformer,  the  famous  Anne  du 
Bourg.  This  man,  whose  brother  was  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  one  of  Admirai  Coligny's  best  warriors,  was 
the  arm  used  by  Calvin  to  stir  up  France  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  twenty-two  years  of  religious  wars  which 
were  on  thc  eve  of  an  outbrealc.  This  preacher  of 
the  rcfornicd  faith  was  one  of  those  secret  whecls 
which  may  bcst  cxplain  thc  immense  spread  of  the 
RcA)rmation. 

Chaudicu  Icd  Christophe  down  to  the  edge  of  thc 
watcr  by  an  underground  passage  lilcc  that  of  the  Arche 
Marion,  fillcd  in  some  ten  years  since.  This  tunnel 
between  the  house  of  Lccamus  and  that  next  it  ran 
under  thc  Rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie,  and  was  Icnown  as 
le  Pont  aux  Fourreurs.  It  was  used  bv  thc  dycrs  of  the 
Cite  as  a  way  down  to  the  river  to  wash  their  thread, 
silk,  and  matcrials.  A  little  boat  lay  thcre,  hcld  and 
rowed  by  one  man.  In  the  bows  sat  a  stranger,  a  small 
man,  and  very  simply  dressed.  In  an  instant  the  boat 
was  in  thc  middle  of  thc  river,  and  the  boatman  steered 
it  under  one  of  the  wooden  arches  of  the  Pont  au  Change, 
whcre  he  c]uickly  sccured  it  to  an  iron  ring.  No  one 
had  said  a  word. 

'  Hère  wc  mav  talk  in  safcty,  thcrc  are  neither  spies 
nor  traitors,'  said  Chaudieu  to  thc  two  othcrs.  *  Are  you 
fillcd  with  the  spirit  of  sclf-sacrihcc  that  should  animale 
a  martyr?  Arc  you  ready  to  sufier  ail  things  for  our 
holv  Cause  ?  Do  you  fear  thc  tonneiits  cndurcd  bv  the 
late  Iving's  tailor,  and  thc  Councillor  du  Bourg,  which 
of  a  truth  await  us  ail  ?  '  He  spoke  to  Christophe,  look- 
ing  at  him  with  a  radiant  face. 

*  I  will  testify  to  the  Ciospcl,'  rcplied  Christophe 
simply,  looking  up  at  thc  windows  of  the  back  shop. 

Thc  familiar  lamp  standing  on  a  table,  whcre  his 
father  was  no  doubt  balancing  his  books,  rcminded  him 
by  its  mild  bcam  of  the  pcaceful  lifc  and  family  joys  hc 
was  rcnouncing.  It  was  a  brief  but  complète  vision. 
The  young  man's  fancy  took  in  the  homclv  harmc»nv  of 
thc  wholc  sccnc — the  places  whcre  hc  had  spcnt  his 
happy  childhood,  wherc  Babette  Lallicr  livcd,  his  future 
wifc,  whcre  c\ervthinL'  promised   him  a  calm  and   busy 
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life  ;  he  saw  the  past,  he  saw  the  future,  and  he  sacrificed 
it  ail.     At  any  rate,  he  staked  it. 

Such  were  men  in  those  days. 

'  We  need  say  no  more,'  cried  the  impetuous  boatman. 
'  We  know  him  for  one  of  the  saints.  If  the  Scotchman 
had  not  dealt  the  blow,  he  would  hâve  killed  the  infamous 
Minard.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lecamus,  '  my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
brethren,  and  I  dévote  it  with  joy  for  the  success  of 
the  Reformation.  I  hâve  thought  of  it  ail  seriously.  I 
know  what  vv^e  are  doing  for  the  joy  of  the  nations.  In 
two  v^ords,  the  Papacy  makes  for  celibacy,  the  Reforma- 
tion makes  for  the  family.  It  is  time  to  purge  France 
of  its  monks,  to  restore  their  possessions  to  the  Crown, 
which  will  sell  them  sooner  or  later  to  the  middle 
classes.  Let  us  show  that  we  can  die  for  our  children, 
and  to  make  our  familles  free  and  happy  !  ' 

The  young  enthusiast's  face,  with  Chaudieu's,  the 
boatman's,  and  that  of  the  stranger  seated  in  the  bows, 
formed  a  picture  that  deserves  to  be  described,  ail  the 
more  so  because  such  a  description  entails  the  whole 
history  of  that  epoch,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  given  to 
some  men  to  sum  up  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  their 
âge. 

Religious  reform,  attempted  in  Germany  by  Luther, 
in  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  and  in  France  by  Calvin, 
found  partisans  chiefly  among  those  of  the  lower  classes 
who  had  begun  to  think.  The  great  nobles  encouraged 
the  movement  only  to  serve  other  interests  quite  foreign 
to  the  religious  question.  Thèse  parties  were  joined  by 
adventurers,  by  gentlemen  who  had  lost  ail,  by  young- 
sters  to  whom  every  form  of  excitement  was  acceptable. 
But  among  the  artisans  and  men  employed  in  trade, 
faith  was  genuine,  and  founded  on  intelligent  interests. 
The  poorer  nations  at  once  gave  their  adhérence  to  a 
religion  which  brought  the  property  of  the  Church  back 
to  the  State,  which  suppressed  the  convcnts,  and  deprived 
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thc  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  their  cnormous  revenues. 
Evcrybody  in  trade  calculated  thc  profits  from  this 
religious  transaction,  and  devoted  thcmselves  to  it  body, 
seul,  and  pursc  ;  and  among  the  youth  of  the  French 
citizen  class,  the  new  preaching  met  that  noble  disposi- 
tion for  self-sacrifice  of  cvcry  Icind  which  animâtes  the 
young  to  whom  egoism  is  unknown. 

Emincnt  men,  pcnctrating  minds,  such  as  are  alwavs 
to  be  found  among  the  masses,  forcsaw  the  Republic  in  the 
Reformation,  and  hopcd  to  establish  throughout  Europe 
a  form  of  government  like  that  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  which  at  last  triumphed  ovcr  thc  grcatest  powcr 
of  thc  timc — Spain,  ruled  bv  Philip  ii.,  and  rcpresented 
in  the  Low  Countries  bv  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Jean 
Hotoman  was  at  that  timc  planning  thc  famous  book  in 
which  this  scheme  is  set  forth,  which  difiuscd  through 
1-Vance  the  leaven  of  thèse  ideas,  stirrcd  up  once  more  by 
the  Leaguc,  subdued  by  Richelieu,  and  aftcrwards  bv 
Louis  XIV.,  to  reappear  with  the  Economists  and  the 
Encvclopcdists  undcr  Louis  xv.,  and  burst  into  lifc  under 
Louis  XVI.;  ideas  which  werc  alwavs  approved  by  the 
ynungcr  branches,  by  thc  House  of  Orléans  in  1789,  as 
by  thc  House  of  Bourbon  in  15H9. 

Thc  qucstioning  spirit  is  thc  rcbcllious  spirit.  A 
rébellion  is  alwavs  cither  a  cloak  to  hide  a  prince,  or  the 
swaddling  wrapper  of  a  new  rule.  The  House  of 
Bourbon,  a  younger  branch  than  the  Valois,  was  busy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  moment  whcn 
thc  little  boat  lav  moored  undcr  thc  arch  of  thc  Pont  au 
Change,  thc  question  was  furthcr  complicatcd  bv  the  am- 
liition  of  the  Guises,  thc  rivais  of  thc  Bourhtwis.  Indccd, 
thc  Crown  as  rcpresented  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  could, 
for  thirtv  years,  hold  itsown  in  thestrifc  bv  sctting  thcsc 
two  factions  against  cach  other  ;  whcreas  latcr,  instcad  of 
bcing  clutchcd  at  bv  many  hands,  thc  Crown  stood  face 
tit  face  with  thc  peuple  without  a  barricr  bctwcen  ;  for 
Richelieu  and  Louis  xiv.  had  brokcn  down  the  nobility, 
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and  Louis  xv.  had  overthrown  the  Parlements.  Now  a 
king  alone  face  to  face  with  a  nation,  as  Louis  xvi.  was, 
must  inevitably  succumb. 

Christophe  Lecamus  was  vcry  typical  of  the  ardent 
and  devoted  sons  of  the  pcople.  His  pale  complexion 
had  that  warm  burnt  hue  which  is  seen  in  some  fair 
people  ;  his  hair  was  of  a  coppcry  yellow  ;  his  eyes  were 
bluish-grey,  and  sparkled  brightly.  In  them  alone  was 
his  noble  soûl  visible,  for  his  clumsy  features  did  not 
disguise  the  somewhat  triangular  shape  of  a  plain  face  by 
lending  it  the  look  of  dignity  which  a  man  of  rank  can 
assume,  and  his  forehead  was  low,  and  characteristic  only 
of  great  energy.  His  vitality  seemed  to  be  seated  no 
lower  down  than  his  chest,  which  was  somewhat  hollow. 
Sinewy,  rather  than  muscular,  Christophe  was  of  tough 
texture,  lean  but  wiry.  His  sharp  nose  showed  homely 
cunning,  and  his  countenance  revealed  intelligence  of 
the  kind  that  acts  wisely  on  one  point  of  a  circle,  but 
that  has  not  the  power  of  commanding  the  whole  cir- 
cumference.  His  eyes,  set  undcr  brows  that  projected 
like  a  pent-house,  and  faintly  outlined  with  light  down, 
were  surrounded  with  broad  light-blue  circles,  with  a 
sheeny  white  patch  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  almost  always 
a  sign  of  great  excitability.  Christophe  was  of  the  people 
— the  race  that  fights  and  allows  itself  to  be  deceived  ; 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  and  to  serve  an  idea, 
too  noble  to  take  advantage  of  it,  too  magnanimous  to 
sell  himself. 

By  the  sidc  of  old  Lecamus'  only  son,  Chaudieu,  the 
ardent  minister,  lean  from  watchfulness,  with  brown 
hair,  a  yellow  slcin,  a  contumacious  brow,  an  éloquent 
mouth,  fiery  hazel  eyes,  and  a  short  rounded  chin, 
symbolised  that  Christian  zeal  which  gave  the  Reforma- 
tion so  many  fanatical  and  earnest  preachers,  whose 
spirit  and  boldness  tired  whole  communities.  This  aide- 
de-camp  of  Calvin  and  Théodore  de  Bèze  contrastcd 
well  with  the  furrier's  son.     He  represented  the  living 
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cause  of  which  Christophe  was  the  effcct.  You  could 
not  hâve  cnnceived  of  the  active  firebrand  of  thc  popular 
machine  under  any  otiier  aspect. 

Thc  boatman,  an  impetuous  créature,  tanned  by  thc 
opcn  air,  thc  dews  of  night,  and  the  beats  of  thc  day, 
with  firmiy  set  lips,  quick  motions,  a  hungry>  tavvny  cye 
lilce  a  vulture's,  and  crisp  black  hair,  was  thc  characteristic 
advcnturcr  who  risks  his  ail  in  an  undcrtaking  as  a 
gambler  stakes  his  wholc  fortune  on  a  card.  Everything 
in  the  man  spoke  of  terrible  passions  and  a  daring  that 
would  flinch  at  nothing.  His  quivering  muscles  wcrc  as 
ablc  to  kecp  silence  as  to  speak.  His  look  was  assertivc 
rather  than  noble.  His  nose,  upturned  but  narrow, 
scented  battle.  He  secmcd  active  and  adroit.  In  any 
âge  you  would  hâve  known  him  for  a  party  leader.  Hc 
might  bave  been  Pizarro,  Hernando  Cortez,  or  Morgan 
the  Destrover  if  there  had  been  no  Reformation — a  docr 
of  violent  deeds. 

The  strangcr  who  sat  on  a  scat,  wrappcd  in  his  cloak, 
evidcntly  bclonged  to  the  highest  social  rank.  Thc 
fineness  of  his  linen,  the  eut,  material,  and  perfume  of  his 
raiment,  the  make  and  texture  of  his  gloves,  showcd  a 
man  of  the  Court,  as  his  attitude,  his  haughtiness,  his  cool 
dcmcanour,  and  his  flashing  eve  revealcd  a  man  of  war. 
His  appcarance  was  at  first  somewhat  alarming,  and  in- 
spired  respect.  VVe  resjiect  a  man  who  respects  himsclf. 
Though  short  and  hunchbacked,  his  manner  madc  good 
ail  the  defects  of  his  figure.  The  icc  once  brokcn,  hc 
had  thc  cheerfulncss  of  decisiveness  and  an  indcscribablc 
spirit  of  energv  which  madc  him  attractive.  Hc  had 
the  blue  eves  and  thc  luM)kcd  ru^se  of  thc  House  oi 
Navarre,  and  thcSpanish  look  of  thc  markcd  physiognomy 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 

With  threc  words  the  scène  bccame  of  thc  grcatc&t 
intcrest. 

*  VVcll,  thcn,'  said  Chaudicu,  as  Christophe  Lccamus 
m.idc  his  profession  o(  faith,  'ihis  boatman  is  la  Rcuaudic  ; 
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and  this  is  Monseigneur  the  Prince  de  Condé,'  hc  added, 
turning  to  the  hunchback. 

Thus  the  four  men  were  représentative  of  the  faith  of 
the  people,  the  intellect  of  éloquence,  the  arm  of  the 
soldier,  and  Royalty  cast  into  the  shade. 

'  You  will  hear  what  we  require  of  you,'  the  minister 
went  on,  after  allowing  a  pause  for  the  young  man's 
astonishment.  'To  the  end  that  you  may  make  no 
mistakes,  we  are  compelled  to  initiate  you  into  the  most 
important  secrets  of  the  Reformation.' 

The  Prince  and  la  Renaudie  assented  by  a  gesture, 
when  the  minister  ceased  speaking,  to  allow  the  Prince  to 
say  something  if  he  should  wish  it.  Like  ail  men  of 
rank  engaged  in  conspiracies,  who  make  it  a  principle 
not  to  appcar  before  some  critical  moment,  the  Prince 
kept  silence.  Not  from  cowardice  :  at  such  junctures 
he  was  the  soûl  of  the  scheme,  shrank  from  no  danger, 
and  risked  his  head  ;  but  with  a  sort  of  royal  dignity,  he 
left  the  explanation  of  the  enterprise  to  the  preacher,  and 
was  content  to  study  the  new  instrument  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of. 

'  My  son,'  said  Chaudieu  in  Huguenot  phraseology, 
'  we  are  about  to  fight  the  first  battle  against  the  Roman 
whore.  In  a  few  days  our  soldiers  must  perish  at  the 
stake,  or  the  Guises  must  be  dead.  So,  ère  long,  the 
King  and  the  two  Queens  will  be  in  our  power.  This 
is  the  first  appeal  to  arms  by  our  religion  in  France,  and 
France  will  not  lay  them  down  till  she  has  conquered — 
it  is  of  the  nation  that  I  speak,  and  not  of  the  kingdom. 
Most  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  see  what  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  his  brother  are  driving  at. 
Under  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
House  of  Lorraine  claims  the  Crown  of  France  as  its 
inheritance.  It  leans  on  the  Church,  and  has  madc  it  a 
formidable  ally  ;  the  monks  are  its  supporters,  its  acolytes 
and  spies.  It  asserts  itself  as  a  protcctor  of  the  throne  it 
hopes  to  usurp,  of  the  Valois  whom  it  hopes  to  destroy. 
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*  Wc  hâve  dccided  to  risc  up  iii  amis,  and  it  is  becausc 
thc  libcrtics  of  thc  pcoplc  arc  threatcncd  as  well  as  thc 
interests  of  thc  nobility.  VVe  must  stiflc  in  its  infancy 
a  faction  as  atrocious  as  that  of  thc  Bourguignons,  who 
of  old  put  Paris  and  Prancc  to  firc  and  sword.  A 
Louis  XI.  was  needcd  to  end  the  quarrel  between  the 
Burgundians  and  tlic  Crown,  but  now  a  Prince  of  Condc 
vvill  prevcnt  thc  Lorrains  froni  going  too  far.  This  is 
not  a  civil  war  ;  it  is  a  duel  between  the  Guises  and  the 
Reformation — a  duel  to  the  dcath  !  VVe  will  see  their 
heads  laid  low,  or  they  shall  crush  ours  !  ' 

'  VVcll  spoken  !'  said  thc  Prince. 

*In  thèse  circumstances,  Christophe,'  la  Renaudie  put 
in,  '  we  must  ncglect  no  means  of  strcngthening  our 
party — for  there  is  a  party  on  the  sidc  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  party  of  ofFended  rights,  of  the  nobles  who  are 
sacrificed  to  the  Guises,  of  the  old  army  leaders  so 
shamefullv  trickcd  at  Fontainebleau,  whence  the  Car- 
dinal banished  them  by  crccting  gibbcts  to  hang  those 
who  should  ask  thc  King  for  thc  pricc  of  their  outfit  and 
arrears  of  pay.' 

'  Yes,  my  son,'  said  Chaudieu,  seeing  some  signs  of 
terror  in  Christophe, 'that  is  what  rcquircsus  to  triumph 
by  fighting  instead  of  triumphing  by  conviction  and 
martyrdom.  Thc  Quccn-mother  is  ready  to  enter  into 
our  vicws  ;  not  that  she  is  prepared  to  abjure  thc 
Catholic  faith — she  has  not  got  so  far  as  that,  but  shc 
may  pcrhaps  be  driven  to  it  by  our  success.  Be  that 
as  it  mav,  humiliated  and  dcsperate  as  shc  isat  seeing  the 
powcr  she  had  hoped  to  wicld  at  thc  King's  dcath  in  the 
grasp  of  thc  Guises,  and  alarnicd  bv  thc  influence  cxerted 
by  thc  young  ^uccn  Alaric,  who  is  iheir  nicce  and 
partisan,  Quccn  Catherine  will  be  inclined  to  Icnd  hcr 
support  to  thc  jirinccs  and  nobles  who  are  about  to 
strikc  a  blow  for  hcr  delivcrancc.  At  this  moment, 
though  apparcntlv  dcvotcd  to  thc  Guises,  shc  hatcs  thcm, 
longs  for  their  ruin,  and  will  makc  use  uf  us  to  oppose 
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them  ;  but  Monseigneur  can  make  use  of  her  to  oppose 
ail  the  others.  The  Queen-mother  will  consent  to  ail 
we  propose.  We  hâve  the  Connétable  on  our  side— 
Monseigneur  bas  just  seen  him  at  Chantilly,  but  he  will 
not  stir  without  orders  from  bis  superiors.  Being  Mon- 
seigneur's  uncle,  he  will  not  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  and  our 
generous  Prince  will  not  hesitate  to  rush  into  danger  to 
enlist  Anne  de  Montmorency. 

'Everything  is  ready  ;  and  we  hâve  cast  our  eyes  on 
you  to  communicate  to  Queen  Catherine  our  treaty  of 
alliance,  our  schemes  for  edicts,  and  the  basis  of  the  new 
rule.     The  Court  is  at  Blois.     Many  of  our  friends  are 

there  ;    but    those    are   our    future    chiefs and,    liice 

Monseigneur,'  and  he  bowed  to  the  Prince,  '  they  must 
never  be  suspected  ;  we  must  sacrifice  ourselves  for 
them.  The  Queen-mother  and  our  friends  are  under 
such  close  espionage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
with  them  through  any  one  who  is  known,  or  of  any 
conséquence.  Such  a  person  would  at  once  be  suspected, 
and  would  never  be  admitted  to  speak  with  Madame 
Catherine.  God  should  indeed  give  us  at  this  moment 
the  shepherd  David  with  bis  sling  to  attack  Goliath  de 
Guise.  Your  father — a  good  Catholic,  more 's  the  pity 
— is  furrier  to  the  two  Queens  ;  he  always  has  some 
garment  or  trimming  in  hand  for  them  ;  persuade  him  to 
send  you  to  the  Court.  You  will  arouse  no  suspicions, 
and  will  not  compromise  Queen  Catherine.  Any  one  of 
our  leaders  might  lose  his  head  for  an  imprudence  which 
should  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  the  Queen-mother's 
connivance  with  us.  But  where  a  man  of  importance, 
once  caught  out,  gives  a  due  to  suspicions,  a  nobodv 
like  you  escapes  scot-free. — You  see  !  The  Guises  bave 
30  many  spies,  that  nowhere  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  can  we  talk  without  fear.  So  you,  my  son,  are 
like  a  man  on  guard,  doomed  to  die  at  his  post.  Under- 
stand,  if  you  are  taken,  you  are  abandoned  by  us  ail.  If 
need  be,  we  shall  cast  opprobrium  and  disgrâce  on  you. 

E 
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If  wc  should  be  forccd  to  it,  wc  should  déclare  that  you 
werc  a  créature  of  the  Guises  whom  they  sent  to  play  a 
part  to  implicate  us.  So  what  we  ask  of  you  is  cntirc 
self-sacrifice. 

'  If  you  pcrish,'  said  the  Prince  de  Condc,  '  I  pledge  my 
Word  as  a  gentleman  that  your  family  shall  be  a  sacrcd 
trust  to  the  House  of  Navarre  ;  I  will  bear  it  in  my 
heart  and  serve  it  in  every  way.' 

*That  Word,  my  Lord,  is  enough,'  replied  Christophe, 
forgetting  that  this  leader  of  faction  was  a  Gascon. 
'We  live  in  timcs  when  every  man,  prince  or  citizen, 
must  do  his  duty.' 

'  That  is  a  true  Huguenot  !  If  ail  our  men  were  liicc 
him,'  said  la  Renaudie,  laying  his  hand  on  Christophe's 
shoulder,  '  wc  should  hâve  won  by  to-morrow.' 

*  Young  man,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  meant  to  show  you 
that  while  Chaudieu  preaches  and  the  gentleman  bcars 
arms,  the  prince  fights.  Thus,  in  so  fierce  a  game  every 
stalce  has  its  value.' 

'  Listen,'  said  la  Renaudie  ;  '  I  will  not  give  you  the 
papers  till  we  reach  Beaugency,  for  we  must  run  no  rislcs 
on  the  road.  You  will  find  me  on  the  quay  there  ;  my 
face,  voice,  and  clothes  will  be  so  différent,  that  you  may 
not  recognise  me.  But  I  will  say  to  you,  "Are  you  a 
Guepin  ?  "  and  you  must  reply,  "  Àt  your  service." — As 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  I  will  tell  you.  You  will 
find  a  horse  at  la  Pintt-  jieur'u^  near  Saint-Germain 
l'Auxerrois.  Ask  therc  for  Jean  le  Breton,  who  will 
take  you  to  the  stable  and  mount  you  on  a  nag  of  mine 
known  to  cover  thirty  leagues  in  eight  hours.  Lcavc 
Paris  by  the  Bussy  Gâte.  Breton  has  a  pass  for  me  ; 
take  it  for  yourself  and  bc  off,  riding  round  outsidc  ihc 
towns.     You  should  reach  Orléans  by  daybrcak.* 

'  And  the  horse  ?  '  askcd  Lccamus. 

*  Hc  will  hold  out  till  you  get  to  Orléans,*  rcplicd  la 
Renaudie,  *  Leavc  him  outsidc  the  suburb  of  Bannicr, 
for   ihc  gales  arc  wcU  guardcd  \    we   musl   not   arou&c 
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suspicion.  You,  my  friend,  must  play  your  part  well. 
You  must  make  up  any  story  that  may  seem  to  you  best 
to  enable  you  to  go  to  the  third  house  on  your  Icft  on 
entenng  Orléans  ;  it  is  that  of  one  Tourillon,  a  glover, 
Knock  three  raps  on  the  door  and  call  out,  "In  the 
service  of  Messieurs  de  Guise  !  "  The  man  afFects  to  be 
a  fanatical  Guisard  ;  we  four  only  know  that  he  is  on  our 
side.  He  will  iind  you  a  boatman,  such  another  as 
himself  of  course,  but  devoted  to  our  cause.  Go  down 
to  the  river  at  once,  get  into  a  boat  painted  green  with 
a  white  border.  You  ought  to  be  at  Beaugency  by 
noonday  to-morrow.  There  I  will  put  you  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  boat  to  carry  you  down  to  Blois  without 
running  any  danger.  Our  enemies  the  Guises  do  not 
command  the  Loire,  only  the  river-ports. 

*You    may    thus   see    the    Queen    in    the    course    of 
to-morrow  or  of  the  next  day.' 

'  Your  words  are  graven  here,'said  Christophe,  touchincr 
his  forehead.  '^ 

Chaudieu  embraced  his  son  with  religious  fervency  ; 
he  was  proud  of  him. 

'  The  Lord  protect  you  !  '  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sun- 
set  which  crimsoned  the  old  roofs  covered  with  shin^Ies, 
and  shot  fiery  gleams  among  the  forest  of  beams  ro'und 
w^hich  the  waters  foamed. 

'  You  are  of  the  stock  of  old  Jacques  Bonhomme,' 
said  la  Renaudie  to  Christophe,  wringing  his  hand. 

*We  shall  meet  again,  .Monsieur^'  said  the  Prince, 
vi^ith  a  gesture  of  infinité  graciousness,  almost  of  friendli- 
ness. 

With  a  stroke  of  the  oar,  la  Renaudie  carried  the 
young  conspirator  back  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  boat  vanished  at  once  under  the  arches  of 
the  Pont  au  Change. 

Christophe  shook  the  iron  gâte  that  closed  the  entrance 
from  the  rivcr-side  and  called  out  ;  Mademoiselle  Lecamus 
heard  him,  opened  one  of  the  windows  of  the  back-shop, 
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and  askcd  how  hc  came  thcrc.  Christophe  rcplicd  that 
he  was  half-frozen,  and  that  she  must  first  let  him  in. 

*■  Young  master,'  said  la  Bourguignonne,  '  you  went 
out  by  thc  Street  door  and  corne  in  by  the  river-gaïc  ? 
Your  fathcr  will  hc  in  a  pretty  rage.' 

Christophe,  bcwildercd  bv  the  secret  conférence  which 
had  brought  him  into  contact  with  thc  Prince  de  Conde, 
la  Renaudic,  and  Chaudieu,  and  evcn  more  agitatcd  by 
the  expectcd  turmoil  of  an  imminent  civil  war,  made  no 
reply  ;  he  hurricd  up  from  the  kitchen  to  thc  back-shop. 
There,  on  seeing  him,  his  mother,  who  was  a  bigotcd 
old  Catholic,  could  not  contain  hcrsclf. 

'  I  will  wager,'  she  broke  out,  'that  the  three  men  you 
were  talking  to  were  ref ' 

*  Silence,  wife,'  said  the  prudent  old  man,  whose  white 
head  was  bent  over  a  book.  '  Now,  vou  lazy  oafs,'  hc 
wcnt  on  to  three  bovs  who  had  long  since  finished 
supper,  '  what  are  you  waiting  for  to  take  you  to  bed  ? 
It  is  eight  o'clock.  You  must  be  up  by  five  in  thc 
morning.  And  first  you  havc  the  Président  de  Thou's 
robes  and  cap  to  carry  home.  Go  ail  three  together, 
and  carrv  sticks  and  rapiers.  If  vou  mect  anv  more 
nc'er-do-wcels  of  your  own  kidncy,  at  any  rate  thcre  will 
bc  three  of  vou.' 

'And  are  we  to  carry  the  crmine  surcoat  ordcred  by 
the  young  Queen,  which  is  to  be  delivcred  at  thc  Hôtel 
de  Soissons,  from  whence  thcre  is  an  express  to  H  lois  and 
to  the  (^iccn-mothcr  ?  '  askcd  onc  of  thc  lads. 

'No,'  said  thc  Svndic  ;  '  Qiiccn  Cathcrine's  account 
amounts  to  three  thousand  crowns,  and  I  must  get  thc 
monev.     I  think  I  will  go  to  Blois  mysclf.' 

'I  should  not  think  of  allowing  you,  at  your  agc, 
Kathcr,  and  in  such  timcs  as  thèse,  to  expose  yoursclf  on 
thc  high  roads.  I  am  two-and-twentv  ;  you  mav  send 
me  on  this  crrand,'  said  Christophe,  with  an  evc  on  a 
box  which  hc  had  no  doubt  containcd  the  surciut. 

'  Are  you  glucd  to  thc  bctuh  ''  crini   thc  olil   ni.m   id 
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the  apprentices,  who  hastily  took  up  their  rapiers  and 
capes,  and  Monsieur  de  Thou's  fur  gown. 

This  illustrious  man  was  to  be  received  on  the  morrow 
by  the  Parlement  as  their  Président;  he  had  just  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Councillor  du  Bourg,  and  was 
fated,  before  the  year  was  eut,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Prince  de  Condé. 

'La  Bourguignonne,' said  the  old  man,  *  go  and  ask 
myneighbour  Lallier  if  he  will  sup  with  us  this  evening, 
furnishing  the  wine  ;  we  will  give  the  meal. — And,  above 
ail,  tell  him  to  bring  his  daughter.' 

The  Syndic  of  the  Guild  of  Furriers  was  a  handsome 
old  man  of  sixty,  with  white  hair  and  a  broad  high  fore- 
head.  As  furrier  to  the  Court  for  forty  years  past,  he 
had  witnessed  ail  the  révolutions  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  and  had  retained  his  royal  patent  in  spite  of  féminine 
rivalries,  He  had  seen  the  arrivai  at  Court  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  then  but  just  fifteen  ;  he  had  seen  her  succumb 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  her  father-in-law's  mistress, 
and  to  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  mistress  to  the  late 
King,  her  husband.  But  through  ail  thèse  changes  the 
furrier  had  got  into  no  difïiculties,  though  the  Court 
purveyors  often  fell  into  disgrâce  with  the  ladies  they 
served.  His  prudence  was  as  great  as  his  wealth.  He 
maintained  an  attitude  of  excessive  humility.  Pride  had 
never  caught  him  in  its  snares.  The  man  was  so  modest, 
so  meek,  so  obliging,  so  poor — at  Court  and  in  the  présence 
of  queens,  princesses,  and  favourites — that  his  servility 
had  saved  his  shop-sign. 

Such  a  line  of  policy  betrayed,  of  course,  a  cunning 
and  clear-sighted  man.  Humble  as  he  was  to  the  outer 
world,  at  home  he  was  a  despot.  He  was  the  un- 
questioned  master  in  his  own  house.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  his  fellow  merchants,  and  derived  immense 
considération  from  his  long  tenure  of  the  first  place  in 
business.       Indeed,    he    was    gladly    hclpful    to    others  ; 
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and  among  the  ser\  iccs  he  had  donc,  thc  most  important 
pcrhaps  was  the  support  hc  had  long  afforded  to  the  most 
famous  surgeon  of  thc  sixteenth  century — Ambroise 
Parc,  who  owed  it  to  Lccamus  that  hc  could  pursue  his 
studics.  In  ail  thc  disputes  that  arose  between  the 
merchants  of  thc  guild,  Lccamus  was  for  conciliatory 
measures.  Thus  gênerai  esteem  had  confirmcd  his 
suprcmacy  among  his  equals,  while  his  assumcd  character 
had  prescrvcd  him  the  favour  of  thc  Court. 

Having,  for  political  rcasons,  manœuvrcd  in  his  parish 
for  the  glorv  of  his  trade,  hc  did  what  was  needful  to 
keep  himsclf  in  a  sufficient  odour  of  sanctity  with  the 
priest  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Pierre  aux  Bœufs,  who 
regarded  him  as  one  of  thc  men  most  devotcd  in  ail 
Paris  to  thc  Catholic  faith.  Consequentlv,  when  thc 
Statcs-General  were  convoked,  Lccamus  was  unanimously 
electcd  to  rcprcsent  thc  third  cstate  by  thc  influence  of 
the  priests,  which  was  at  that  time  cnormous  in  Paris. 

This  old  man  was  one  of  those  dcep  and  silent 
ambitious  men  who  for  fifty  vears  are  submissive  to 
cvcrvbodv  in  turn,  creeping  up  from  place  to  place,  no 
one  knowing  how,  till  thcv  arc  secn  pcaccfullv  scated  in 
a  position  which  no  one,  not  evcn  thc  boldcst,  would 
hâve  dared  to  admit  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition  at  thc 
bcginning  of  his  life — so  long  was  thc  climb,  so  many 
gulfs  were  there  to  leap,  into  which  hc  might  fall  ! 
Lccamus,  who  had  hidden  awav  a  large  fortune,  would 
run  no  risks,  and  was  planning  a  splcndid  future  for  his 
son.  Instead  of  that  pcrsonal  ambition  which  oftcn 
sacrifices  thc  future  to  thc  présent,  hc  had  family  ambition, 
a  fecling  that  sccms  lost  in  thèse  davs,  smothcrcd  by  thc 
stupid  régulation  of  inhcritancc  bv  law.  Lccamus  forc- 
saw  himsclf  Président  of  thc  Paris  Parlement  in  thc 
pcrson  of  his  grandson. 

Christophe,  the  godson  of  thc  grcat  historian  de 
Thou,  had  rcccivcd  an  excellent  éducation,  but  it  had 
Icd  him   to  sccpticism  and   inquirv,  which   indccd   wcrc 
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increasing  apace  among  the  students  and  Faculties  of 
the  University.  Christophe  was  at  présent  studying  for 
the  bar,  the  first  step  to  a  judgeship.  The  old  furrier 
pretended  to  be  undecided  as  to  his  son's  career  ;  some- 
times  he  would  malce  Christophe  his  successor,  and 
sometimes  he  would  hâve  him  a  pleader  ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  longed  to  see  this  son  in  the  seat  of  a  Councillor 
of  the  Parlement.  The  furrier  longed  to  place  the 
house  of  Lecamus  on  a  par  with  the  old  and  honoured 
familles  of  Paris  citizens  which  had  produced  a  Pasquier, 
a  Mole,  a  Miron,  a  Séguier,  Lamoignon,  du  Tillet, 
Lecoigneux,  Lescalopier,  the  Goix,  the  Arnaulds, — ail 
the  famous  sherifFs  and  high-provosts  of  corporations 
who  had  rallied  to  défend  the  throne. 

To  the  end  that  Christophe  might  in  that  day  do 
crédit  to  his  ranlc,  he  wanted  him  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  richest  goldsmith  in  the  Cité,  his  neighbour 
Lallier,  whose  nephew,  at  a  later  day,  presented  the 
keys  of  Paris  to  Henri  iv.  The  most  deeply  rooted 
purpose  in  the  good  man's  heart  was  to  spend  half  his 
own  fortune  and  half  of  Lallier's  in  the  purchase  of  a 
lordly  estate,  a  long  and  difficult  matter  in  those  days. 

But  he  was  too  deep  a  schemer,  and  knew  the  times 
too  well,  to  overlook  the  great  movements  that  were 
being  hatched  ;  he  saw  plainly,  and  saw  truly,  when  he 
looked  forward  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  two 
camps.  The  useless  exécutions  on  the  Place  de  l'Estra- 
pade, that  of  Henry  11. 's  tailor,  and  that,  still  more 
récent,  of  the  Councillor  Anne  du  Bourg,  besides 
the  connivance  of  the  reigning  favourite  in  the  time  of 
Francis  i.,  and  of  many  nobles  now,  at  the  progress  of 
reform,  ail  were  alarming  indications.  The  furrier  was 
determined,  come  what  might,  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Church,  the  Monarchy,  and  the  Parlement,  but  he  was 
secretly  well  content  that  his  son  should  join  the 
Reformation.  He  knew  that  hc  had  wealth  enough  to 
ransom  Christophe  if  the  lad  should  ever  compromise 
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himself  seriously  ;  and  thcn,  if  France  should  turn 
Calvinist,  his  son  could  save  the  family  in  any  furious 
outbrcaks  in  the  capital  such  as  the  citizcns  could  vividly 
remember,  and  as  would  recur  again  and  again  through 
four  reigns. 

Lilcc  Louis  XI.,  the  old  furrier  nevcr  confessed  thèse 
thoughts  cvcn  to  himself;  his  cunning  completely 
deccivcd  his  wifc  and  his  son.  For  many  a  day  this 
solemn  personage  had  been  the  recognised  head  of  the 
most  populous  quarter  of  Paris — the  hcart  of  the  city — 
bearing  the  title  of  ^tttfr/t-w/Vr,  which  became  notorious 
fiftcen  years  later.  Clothcd  in  cloth,  like  every  prudent 
citizen  who  obeyed  the  sumptuary  laws,  Master 
Lecamus — the  Sieur  Lecamus,  a  title  he  held  in  virtue 
of  an  edict  of  Charles  v.  permitting  the  citizens  of 
Paris  to  purchase  Seigneuries,  and  their  wives  to  assume 
the  fine  title  of  demoiselle  or  mistress — wore  no  gold 
chain,  no  silk  ;  only  a  stout  doublet  with  large  buttons 
of  blackened  silver,  wrinkled  hose  drawn  up  above  his 
knee,  and  leather  shoes  with  buckles.  His  shirt,  of  fine 
linen,  was  puUed  out,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  into  full 
pufts  through  his  half-buttoned  waistcoat  and  slashed 
trunks. 

'Fhough  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  the  old 
man's  broad  and  handsome  head,  Christophe  had  no 
inkling  of  the  thoughts  hidden  behind  that  rich  Dutch- 
looking  complexion  ;  still  he  undcrstood  that  his  old 
father  meant  to  take  somc  advantage  of  his  affection 
for  pretty  Babette  Lallier.  And  Christophe,  as  a  man 
who  has  laid  his  own  schemes,  smiled  sadly  when  he 
heard  the  invitation  sent  to  his  tair  mistress. 

As  soon  as  la  Bourguignonne  and  the  apprenticcs  were 
gonc,  old  Lecamus  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  expression 
that  fully  showed  his  firm  and  rcsolute  tcmpcr. 

'  You  will  never  rest  till  vou  hâve  got  the  boy  hanged 
with  vour  damned  tongue  !  '  siid  he  in  stem  toncs. 

^  1  would  rather  sec  him  hanged,  but  saved,  than  alivc 
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and  a  Huguenot,' was  the  gloomy  reply.  'To  think 
that  the  child  I  bore  within  me  for  nine  months  should 
not  be  a  good  CathoHc,  but  hanker  after  the  hérésies  of 

Colas — that  he  must  spend  ail  eternity  in  hell !  '  and 

she  began  to  cry. 

*You  old  fool  !  '  said  the  furrier,  '  then  give  him  a 
chance  of  life,  if  only  to  convert  him  !  Why,  you  said 
a  thing,  before  the  apprentices,  which  might  set  our 
house  on  fire,  and  roast  us  ail  in  it  like  fleas  in  straw.' 

The  mother  crossed  herself,  but  said  nothing. 

'  As  for  you/  said  the  good  man,  with  a  scrutinising 
look  at  his  son,  '  tell  me  what  you  were  doing  out  there 

on  the  water  with Corne  close  to  me  while  I  speak  to 

you,'  he  added,  seizing  his  son  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  him 
close  to  him  while  he  whispered  in  the  lad's  ear — *with 
the  Prince  de  Condé.'  Christophe  started.  'Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Court  furrier  does  not  know  ail  their 
faces  ?  And  do  you  fancy  that  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  ?  Monseigneur  the  Grand  Master  has 
ordered  out  troops  to  Amboise.  And  when  troops  are 
removed  from  Paris  to  Amboise  while  the  Court  is  at 
Blois,  when  they  are  marched  by  way  of  Chartres  and 
Vendôme  instead  of  by  Orléans,  the  meaning  is  pretty 
clear,  heh  ?     Trouble  is  brewing. 

'  If  the  Queens  want  their  surcoats,  they  will  send  for 
them.  The  Prince  de  Condé  may  be  intending  to 
kill  Messieurs  de  Guise,  who  on  their  part  mean  to  get 
rid  of  him  perhaps.  Of  what  use  can  a  furrier's  son  be 
in  such  a  broil  ?  When  you  are  married,  when  you  are 
a  pleader  in  the  Parlement,  you  will  be  as  cautious  as 
your  father.  A  furrier's  son  has  no  business  to  be  of 
the  new  religion  till  ail  the  rest  of  the  world  is.  I  say 
nothing  against  the  Reformers  ;  it  is  no  business  of 
mine  ;  but  the  Court  is  Catholic,  the  two  Queens  are 
Catholic,  the  Parlement  is  Catholic  :  we  serve  them 
with  furs,  and  we  must  be  Catholic. 

'You  do  not  stir  from  hère,  Christophe,  or  I   will 
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place  vou  with  your  godfather  the  Président  de  Thou, 
who  will  kecp  you  at  it,  blackcning  paper  night  and 
dav,  instcad  of'lcaving  you  to  blacken  your  soûl  in  the 
hell-broth  of  thèse  damncd  Genevese.' 

'P^athcr,'  said  Christophe,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
old  man's  chair,  Scnd  me  off"  to  Blois  with  Quecn 
Maric's  surcoat,  and  to  ask  for  the  monev,  or  I  am  a 
lost  man.     And  you  love  me ' 

*  Lost  !  '  echoed  his  father,  without  any  sign  of 
surprise.  *  If  you  stay  hère,  you  will  net  be  lost.  I 
shall  know  where  to  find  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  killed.» 
'  Why  ?  ' 

*  The  most  zealous  Huguenots  hâve  cast  their  eycs  on 
me  to  serve  them  in  a  certain  matter,  and  if  I  fail  to  do 
what  I  hâve  just  promised,  they  will  kill  me  in  the 
Street,  in  the  face  of  day,  hcre,  as  Minard  was  killed. 
But  if  you  send  me  to  the  Court  on  business  of  your 
own,  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  justify  my  action  to  both 
parties.  Either  I  shall  succced  for  them  without 
running  any  risk,  and  so  gain  a  good  position  in  the 
party  ;  or,  if  the  danger  is  too  great,  I  can  do  your 
business  only.' 

The  old  man  startcd  to  his  fcet  as  if  his  seat  wcre  of 
red-hot  iron. 

*  VVife,'  said  he,  'leave  us,  and  sec  that  no  one 
intrudcs  on  Christophe  and  me.' 

When  Mistress  Lecamus  had  Icft  the  room,  the 
furricr  took  his  son  by  a  buttnn  and  Icd  him  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  which  formed  the  angle  towards  the 
bridge. 

'  Christojihc,' said  he,  quite  into  his  son' s  ear,  as  hc 
had  just  now  spoken  of  the  Prince  de  Condc,  *  be  a 
Huguenot  if  that  is  your  pet  vice,  but  with  prudence, 
in  your  secret  hcart.  and  not  in  such  a  wav  as  to  be 
pointed  at  bv  everv  one  in  the  ncighbourhot^d.  What 
Vou  hâve  just    told   me  shows  me   what   conhdcnce   the 
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leaders    hâve    in    you. — What    are   you    to    do    at    the 
Court  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you,'  said  Christophe  ;  '  I  do  not  quite 
know  that  myself  yet.' 

*  H'm,  h'm,'  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  the  lad,  *  the 
young  rascal  wants  to  hoodwink  his  father.  He  will  go 
far  ! — Well,  well,'  he  went  on,  in  an  undertone,  '  you 
are  not  going  to  Blois  to  make  overtures  to  the  Guises, 
nor  to  the  little  King  our  Sovereign,  nor  to  little  Queen 
Mary.  Ail  thèse  are  Catholics  ;  but  I  could  swear  that 
the  Italian  Queen  owes  the  Scotch  woman  and  the 
Lorrains  some  grudge  :  I  know  her.  She  has  been 
dying  to  put  a  finger  in  the  pie.  The  late  King  was 
so  much  afraid  of  her  that,  like  the  jewellers,  he  used 
diamond  to  eut  diamond,  one  woman  against  another. 
Hence  Queen  Catherine's  hatred  of  the  poor  Duchesse 
de  Valentinois,  from  whom  she  took  the  fine  Château 
of  Chenonceaux.  But  for  Monsieur  le  Connétable, 
the  Duchess  would  hâve  had  her  neck  wrung  at 
least 

'  Hands  off,  my  boy  !  Do  not  trust  yourself  within 
reach  of  the  Italian  woman,  whose  only  passions  are  in 
her  head  ;  a  bad  sort  that. — A  y,  the  business  you  are 
sent  to  the  Court  to  do  will  give  you  a  bad  headache,  I 
fear,'  cried  the  father,  seeing  that  Christophe  was  about 
to  speak.  '  My  boy,  I  hâve  two  schemes  for  your  future 
life  ;  you  will  not  spoil  them  by  being  of  service  to 
Queen  Catherine.  But,  for  God's  sake,  keep  your  head 
on  your  shoulders  !  And  the  Guises  would  eut  it  off  as 
la  Bourguignonne  cuts  off  a  turnip,  for  the  people  who 
are  employing  you  would  throw  you  over  at  once.' 

'  I  know  that,  father,'  said  Christophe. 

'  And  you  are  so  bold  as  that  !  You  know  it,  and  you 
will  risk  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

'  Why,  the  Devil's  in  it  !  '  cried  the  old  man,  hugging 
his  son,  '  wc  may  understand  each  other  ;  you  are  your 
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father's  son. — My  bov,  vou  will  be  a  crédit  to  the  family, 
and  your  old  father  n.à\  be  plain  with  you,  I  sec. — But 
do  net  be  more  of  a  Huguenot  than  the  Messieurs  de 
Coligny  ;  and  do  not  draw  your  sword.  You  are  to  be 
a  man  of  the  pen  ;  stick  to  your  part  as  a  sucking 
lavvver. — VVcll,  tell  me  no  more  till  you  hâve  succecded. 
If  1  hcar  nothing  of  vou  for  four  days  after  you  reach 
Blois,  that  silence  will  tell  me  that  you  are  in  danger. 
Then  the  old  man  will  follow  to  save  the  young  one. 
I  hâve  not  sold  furs  for  thirty  years  without  knowing 
the  seamy  side  of  a  Court  robe.  I  can  flnd  means  of 
opening  doors.' 

Christophe  stared  with  amazement  at  hearing  his  father 
speak  thus  j  but  he  feared  somc  parental  snare,  and  held 
his  tongue. 

Then  he  said — 

*  Vcry  well,  make  up  the  account  ;  write  a  Ictter  to 
the  Queen.  I  must  be  off  this  moment,  or  dreadful 
things  will  happen.' 

'Bcoff?     Buthow?' 

*  I  will  buy  a  horse. — Write,  for  God's  sake  !  ' 

'  Hère  !  Mother  !  Give  your  bov  some  monev,'  the 
furricr  called  out  to  his  wife. 

She  came  in,  flew  to  hcr  chest,  and  gave  a  purse  to 
Christophe,  who  excitedly  kisscd  hcr. 

'  l'he  account  was  ready,'  said  his  father;  *  herc  it  is. 
I  will  Write  the  letter.' 

Christophe  took  the  bill  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

'  But  at  anv  rate  you  will  sup  with  us,'  said  the  good- 
man.  '  In  this  extremity  you  and  the  Lallier  girl  must 
exchange  rings.' 

*  Well,  I  will  go  to  fetch  her,'  cricd  Cliristophe. 
The  young  man  feared  some  indécision  in  his  father, 

whosc  character  he  did  not  thoronghlv  appreciaie  ;  he 
went  up  to  his  room,  dressed,  took  out  a  small  trunk, 
stole  downstairs,  and  placed  it  with  his  cloak  and  rapicr 
under  a  counter  in  the  shop. 
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'  What  the  devil  are  you  about  ?  '  asked  his  father, 
hearing  him  there. 

*  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  see  my  préparations  for 
leaving  ;  I  hâve  put  everything  under  the  counter,'  he 
whispered  in  reply. 

'  And  hère  is  the  letter,'  said  his  father. 

Christophe  took  the  paper,  and  went  out  as  if  to  fetch 
their  neighbour. 

A  few  moments  after  Christophe  had  gone  out,  old 
Lallier  and  his  daughter  came  in,  preceded  by  a  woman- 
servant  carrying  three  bottles  of  old  wine. 

'  Well,  and  where  is  Christophe  ?  '  asked  the  furrier 
and  his  wife. 

'  Christophe  ?  '  said  Babette  ;  '  we  hâve  not  seen  him.' 

'  A  pretty  rogue  is  my  son  !  '  cried  Lecamus.  '  He 
tricks  me  as  if  1  had  no  beard.  Why,  old  gossip,  w^hat 
will  corne  to  us  ?  We  live  in  times  when  the  children 
are  ail  too  clever  for  their  fathers  !  ' 

'But  he  has  long  been  regarded  by  ail  the  neighbours 
as  a  mad  follow^er  of  Colas,'  said  Lallier. 

'  Défend  him  stoutly  on  that  score,'  said  the  furrier  to 
the  goldsmith.  '  Youth  is  foolish,  and  runs  after  any- 
thing  new^  ;  but  Babette  w^ill  keep  him  quiet,  she  is  even 
new^er  than  Calvin.' 

Babette  smiled.  She  truly  loved  Christophe,  was 
affronted  by  everything  that  was  ever  said  against  him. 
She  was  a  girl  of  the  good  old  middle-class  type,  brought 
up  under  her  mother's  eye,  for  she  had  never  left  her  ; 
her  demeanour  was  as  gentle  and  précise  as  her  features; 
she  was  dressed  in  stuff  of  harmonious  tones  of  grey  ;  her 
ruff,  plainly  pleated,  was  a  contrast  by  its  whiteness  to 
her  sober  gown  ;  on  her  head  was  a  black  velvet  cap,  like 
a  child's  hood  in  shape,  but  trimmed,  on  each  side  of  her 
face,  with  frills  and  ends  of  tan-coloured  gauze.  Though 
she  was  fair-haired,  with  a  white  skin,  she  seemed  cun- 
ning  and  crafty,  though  trying  to  hide  her  wiliness  under 
the  expression  of  a  simple  and  honest  girl. 
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As  long  as  thc  two  women  rcmained  in  the  room, 
coniing  to  and  fro  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  place  the  jugs, 
the  large  pewter  dishes,  and  the  knivcs  and  forks,  the 
goldsmith  and  his  daughter,  the  furrier  and  his  vvife,  sat 
in  front  of  the  high  chimney-place,  hung  with  red  serge 
and  black  fringes,  talking  of  nothing.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Babette  asked  where  Christophe  could  be  ;  the 
young  Huguenot's  father  and  mother  made  ambiguous 
replies  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  party  had  sat  down  to  their 
meal,  and  the  two  maids  were  in  the  kitchen,  Lecamus 
said  to  his  future  daughter-in-law — 

*■  Christophe  is  gone  to  the  Court.' 

'  To  Blois  !  What  a  journey  to  take  without  saying 
good-bye  to  me  !  '  said  Babette. 

'  He  was  in  a  great  hurry,'  said  his  old  mother. 

'  Old  friend,'  said  the  furrier  to  Lallier,  taking  up  thc 
thread  of  the  conversation,  '  we  are  going  to  see  hot 
work  in  France  ;  the  Reformers  are  astir.' 

*■  If  thcv  win  the  day,  it  will  only  bc  after  long  fight- 
ing,  which  will  be  very  bad  for  trade,'  said  Lallier, 
incapable  of  looking  higher  than  the  commercial  point 
of  view. 

'  My  father,  who  had  seen  the  end  of  the  wars  between 
the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs,  told  me  that  our 
family  would  never  havc  lived  through  them  if  one  of 
his  grandfathers — his  mothcr's  father — had  not  been  one 
of  the  Goix,  the  famous  butchcrs  at  the  Halle,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Bourguignons,  while  the  other,  a  Leca- 
mus, was  on  the  side  of  the  Armagnacs  ;  thev  prctcndcd 
to  be  ready  to  flay  cach  othcr  bcfore  the  outer  world, 
but  at  home  thev  were  vcrv  good  fricnds.  So  we  will 
try  to  save  Christophe.  Perhaps  a  time  may  comc  when 
he  will  save  us.' 

'  You  are  a  cunning  dog,  neighbour,'  said  the  gold- 
smith. 

'  No,'  replic-d  Lecamus.  *Theciti/cn  class  must  takc 
care  of   itsclf,  thc  populace  and  the  nobility  alikc  owc 
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it  a  grudge.  Everybody  is  afraid  of  the  middle  class  in 
Paris  excepting  the  King,  who  knows  us  to  be  his  friends,' 

'  You  who  know  so  much,  and  who  hâve  seen  so 
much,'  said  Babette  timidly,  '  pray  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  the  Reformers  want.' 

'  Ay,  tell  us  that,  neighbour  !  '  cried  the  goldsmith. 
'  I  knew  the  late  King's  tailor,  and  I  always  took  him 
to  be  a  simple  soûl,  with  no  great  genius  ;  he  was  much 
such  another  as  you  are,  they  would  hâve  given  him  the 
Host  without  requiring  him  to  confess,  and  ail  the  time 
he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  this  new  religion. — He  !  a  man 
whose  ears  were  worth  many  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
He  must  hâve  known  some  secrets  worth  hearing  for 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Valentinois  to  be  présent  when 
he  was  tortured.' 

'  Ay  !  and  terrible  secrets  too,'  said  the  furrier. 
*  The  Reformation,  my  friends,'  he  went  on,  in  a  low 
voice,  '  will  give  the  Church  lands  back  to  the  citizen 
class.  When  ecclesiastical  privilèges  are  annuUed,  the 
Reformers  mean  to  claim  equality  of  taxation  for  the 
nobles  and  the  middle  class,  and  to  hâve  only  the  King 
above  ail  alike — if  indeed  they  hâve  a  king  at  ail.' 

'  What,  do  away  with  the  Throne  ?  '  cried  Lallier. 

'  Well,  neighbour,'  said  Lecamus,  *  in  the  Low 
Countries  the  citizens  govern  themselves  by  provosts 
over  them,  who  elect  a  temporary  chief.' 

'  God  bless  me  !  Neighbour,  we  might  do  ail  thèse 
fine  things,  and  still  be  Catholics,'  said  the  goldsmith. 

'  We  are  too  old  to  see  the  triumphof  the  middle  class 
in  Paris,  but  it  will  triumph,  neighbour,  ail  in  good  time, 
ail  in  good  time  !  Why,  the  King  is  bound  to  rely  on  us  to 
hold  his  own,  and  we  hâve  always  been  well  paid  for  our 
support.  And  the  last  time  ail  the  citizens  were  ennobled, 
and  they  had  leave  to  buy  manors,  and  take  the  names  of 
their  estâtes  without  any  spécial  letters  patent  from  the 
King.  You  and  I,  for  instance,  grandsons  of  the  Goix  in 
the  female  line,  are  we  not  as  good  as  many  a  nobleman  ?  ' 
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This  speech  was  so  alarming  to  the  goldsmith  and  the 
two  women,  that  it  was  followed  by  a  long  silence.  The 
leavcn  of  1789  was  alrcady  germinating  in  the  blood  of 
Lccamus,  who  was  not  yet  so  old  but  that  he  lived  to 
sec  the  daring  of  his  class  under  the  Ligue. 

'  Is  business  prctty  firm  in  spite  of  ail  this  turmoil  ?  ' 
Lallier  aslccd  the  furrier's  wife. 

*■  h  alwavs  upsets  trade  a  little,'  said  she. 

*  Yes,  and  so  I  hâve  a  great  mind  to  maice  a  lawyer 
of  my  son,'  added  Lecamus.  '  Peoplc  are  always  going 
to  law.' 

The  conversation  then  dwelt  on  the  commonplace,  to 
the  goldsmith's  great  satisfaction,  for  he  did  not  like 
political  disturbances  or  over-boldness  of  thought. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire,  from  Blois  as  far  as  Angers, 
were  alwavs  grcatly  favourcd  bv  the  two  last  branches 
of  the  Royal  Kamily  who  occupied  the  throne  beforc  the 
advent  of  the  Bourbons.  1  his  beautiful  valley  so  well 
deserves  the  préférence  of  kings,  that  one  of  our  most 
élégant  writers  describes  it  as  follows  : — '  There  is  a 
province  in  France  which  is  never  sufficientlv  admircd. 
As  fragrant  as  Italv,  as  flowcrv  as  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  beautiful  besides  with  its  own  peculiar 
bcauty.  Wholly  French,  it  has  alwavs  been  French, 
unlikc  our  Northern  provinces,  debased  by  Teutonic  in- 
fluence, or  our  Southern  provinces,  which  havc  been  the 
concubines  of  the  Moors,  of  the  Spaniards,  of  evcry 
nation  that  has  coveted  them — this  pure,  chaste,  brave, 
and  loyal  tract  is  Touraine  !  There  is  the  scat  of 
historié  France.  Auvergne  is  Auvergne,  Languedoc  is 
Languedoc  and  nothing  more  ;  but  1  ourainc  is  France, 
and  the  trulv  national  river  to  us  is  the  Loire  which 
waters  Touraine.  \Vc  necd  not,  thcrcfore,  bc  surpriscd 
to  hnd  such  a  cjuantity  of  monuments  in  the  dcpart- 
mcnts  which  havc  taken  thcir  namcs  from  that  of  the 
Loire  and  its  dérivations.      At  evcry  step  in  that  land  of 
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enchantment  we  corne  upon  a  picture  of  which  the  fore- 
ground  is  the  river,  or  some  calm  reach,  in  whose  liquid 
depths  are  mirrored  a  château,  with  its  turrets,  its  woods, 
and  its  dancing  springs.  It  was  only  natural  that  large 
fortunes  should  centre  round  spots  where  Royalty  pre- 
ferred  to  live,  and  where  it  so  long  held  its  Court,  and 
that  distinguished  birth  and  merit  should  crowd  thither 
and  build  palaces  on  a  par  with  Royalty  itself.' 

Is  it  not  strange,  indeed,  that  our  sovereigns  should 
never  hâve  taken  the  advice  indirectly  given  them  by 
Louis  XI.,  and  hâve  made  Tours  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom  ?  Without  any  very  great  expenditure,  the  Loire 
might  hâve  been  navigable  so  far  for  trading  vessels  and 
light  ships  of  war.  There  the  seat  of  Government  would 
hâve  been  safe  from  surprise  and  high-handed  invasion. 
There  the  strongholds  of  the  north  would  not  hâve 
needed  such  sums  for  their  fortifications,  which  alone 
hâve  cost  as  much  money  as  ail  the  splendours  of  Ver- 
sailles. If  Louis  XIV.  had  listened  to  Vauban's  advice, 
and  had  his  palace  built  at  Mont-Louis,  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Cher,  perhaps  the  Révolution  of  1789 
would  never  hâve  taken  place. 

So  thèse  fair  banks  bear,  at  various  spots,  clear  marks 
of  royal  favour.  The  châteaux  of  Chambord,  Blois, 
Amboise,  Chenonceaux,  Chaumont,  Plessis-les-Tours, 
ail  the  résidences  built  by  kings'  mistresses,  by 
financiers,  and  noblemen,  at  Véretz,  Azay-le-Rideau, 
Ussé,  Villandri,  Valençay,  Chanteloup,  and  Duretal, 
some  of  which  hâve  disappeared,  though  most  are  still 
standing,  are  splendid  buildings,  fuU  of  the  wonders  of 
the  period  that  has  been  so  little  appreciated  by  the 
literary  sect  of  Mediaevalists. 

Of  ail  thèse  châteaux,  that  of  Blois,  where  the  Court 
was  then  residing,  is  the  one  on  which  the  magnificence  of 
the  Houses  of  Orléans  and  of  Valois  has  most  splendidly 
set  its  stamp  ;  and  it  is  the  most  curious  to  historians, 
archasologists,  and    Catholics.     At    that    time   it   stood 
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quite  alone.  The  town,  encloscd  in  strong  walls  with 
towcrs,  lay  below  the  stronghold,  for  at  that  time  the 
château  servcd  both  as  a  citadcl  and  as  a  country  ré- 
sidence. Overlooking  the  town,  of  which  the  houses, 
thcn  as  now,  clinibed  the  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  their  bliie  slate  roofs  in  close  arrav,  there  is  a 
triangular  plateau,  divided  by  a  stream,  now  unimportant 
since  it  runs  underground,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  historians  tell  us,  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather 
deep  ravine,  part  of  which  remains  as  a  deep  hollow- 
way,  almost  a  précipice,  between  the  suburb  and  the 
château. 

It  was  on  this  plateau,  with  a  slope  to  the  north  and 
south,  that  the  Comtes  de  Blois  built  themselves  a 
'castel'  in  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century, 
where  the  notorious  Thibault  le  Tricheur,  Thibault  le 
Vieux,  and  many  more  held  a  court  that  became  famous. 
In  those  days  of  pure  feudal  rule,  when  the  King  was  no 
more  than  inter  pares  primus  (the  first  among  equals),  as 
a  King  of  Poland  fïnely  expressed  it,  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  of  Blois,  and  of  Anjou,  the  mère  Barons  of 
Normandv,  and  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  lived  in  the  style 
of  sovcreigns  and  gave  kings  to  the  proudest  kingdoms. 
The  Plantagenets  of  Anjou,  the  Lusignans  of  Poitou, 
the  Roberts  and  Williams  of  Normandv,  by  their 
audacious  courage  mingled  their  blood  with  royal  races, 
and  somctimes  a  simple  knight,  likc  du  Glaicquin  (or 
du  Guesclin),  refused  royal  purple  and  preferrcd  the 
Constable's  sword. 

When  the  Crown  had  secured  Blois  as  a  royal 
demesne,  Louis  xii.,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the  place, 
perhaps  to  get  away  from  Plcssis  and  its  sinister  associa- 
tions, built  on  to  the  château,  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  face 
east  and  west,  a  wing  Connecting  the  résidence  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois  with  the  older  structure,  of  which 
nothiug  now  rcmains  but  the  immense  hall  where  the 
Statcs-General  sat   under   Henri    m.      Francis   i.,  bcforc 
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he  fell  in  love  with  Chambord,  intended  to  finish  the 
château  by  building  on  the  other  two  sides  of  a  square  ; 
but  he  abandoned  Blois  for  Chambord,  and  erected  only 
one  wing,  which  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  his  grandsons 
practically  constituted  the  château. 

This  third  building  of  Francis  i.'s  is  much  more 
extensive  and  more  highly  decorated  than  the  Louvre 
de  Henri  11.^  as  it  is  called.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  efforts  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance, 
Indeed,  at  a  time  v^^hen  a  more  reserved  style  of  build- 
ing prevailed,  and  no  one  cared  for  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  time  when  literature  was  not  so  intimately  allied  vv^ith 
art  as  it  now  is,  la  Fontaine  w^rote  of  the  Château  of 
Blois  in  his  characteristically  artless  language  :  '  Looking 
at  it  from  outside,  the  part  donc  by  order  of  Francis  i. 
pleased  me  more  than  ail  the  rest  ;  there  are  a  number 
of  little  w^indows,  little  balconies,  little  colonnades,  little 
ornaments,  not  regularly  ordered,  which  make  up  some- 
thing  great  which  1  found  very  pleasing.' 

Thus  the  Château  of  Blois  had  the  attraction  of 
representing  three  différent  kinds  of  architecture — three 
periods,  three  Systems,  three  dynasties.  And  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  other  royal  résidence  which  in  this 
respect  can  compare  with  it.  The  vast  building  shows, 
in  one  enclosure,  in  one  courtyard,  a  complète  picture  of 
that  great  product  of  national  life  and  manners  which 
Architecture  always  is. 

At  the  time  when  Christophe  was  bound  for  the 
Court,  that  portion  of  the  precincts  on  which  a  fourth 
palace  now  stands — the  wing  added  seventy  years  later, 
during  his  exile,  by  Gaston,  Louis  xiii.'s  rebellious 
brother — was  laid  out  in  pastures  and  terraced  gardens, 
picturesquely  scattered  among  the  foundation  stones  and 
unfinished  towers  begun  by  Francis  i.  Thèse  gardens 
were  joined  by  a  bold  flying  bridge — which  some  old 
inhabitants  still  alive  saw  destroycd — to  a  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  château,  which  by  the  slope  of  the 
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ground  lav  on  thc  samc  levcl.  The  gentlemen  attachée! 
to  Qijccn  Anne  de  Bretagne,  or  those  who  approached 
hcr  with  pétitions  from  her  native  province,  to  discuss,  or 
to  inform  hcr  of  the  state  of  affairs  therc,  were  wont  to 
await  her  pleasure  hère,  her  lever^  or  thc  hour  of  hcr 
walking  out.  Hence  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as 
thc  namc  of  this  pleasauncc  Le  Perchoir  aux  Bretons  (the 
Bretons'  Perch)  ;  it  now  is  an  orchard  belonging  to  some 
private  citizen,  projecting  beyond  the  Place  des  Jésuites. 
That  square  also  was  then  included  in  the  domain  of  this 
noble  résidence  which  had  its  upper  and  its  lower 
gardens.  At  some  distance  from  the  Place  des  Jésuites, 
a  summer-house  may  still  be  seen  built  by  Catherine  dé 
Medici,  as  local  historians  tell  us,  to  accommodate  her 
hot  baths.  7"his  statemcnt  enables  us  to  trace  the  vcry 
irrcgular  arrangement  of  the  gardens  which  went  up  and 
down  hill,  following  the  undulations  of  the  soil  ;  the 
land  about  the  château  is  indeed  vcry  uneven,  a  fact 
which  added  to  its  strength,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  caused 
the  difficulties  of  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

Thc  gardens  were  rcachcd  by  corridors  and  terraces  ; 
the  chief  corridor  was  icnown  as  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs  (or 
stags),  on  account  of  its  décorations.  This  passage  led 
to  a  magnificent  staircase,  which  undoubtedlv  suggestcd 
the  famous  double  staircase  at  Chambord,  and  which  led 
to  the  apartments  on  each  floor. 

Though  la  Fontaine  preferred  the  château  of  Francis  i. 
to  that  of  Louis  xii.,  the  simplicityof  thc  Pcre  du  Peuple 
may  pcrhaps  charm  the  genuinc  artist,  much  as  he  may 
admire  the  splcndour  of  thc  more  chivalrous  king.  Thc 
élégance  of  the  two  staircases  which  lie  at  thc  two 
extremitics  of  l>ouis  xii.'s  building,  thc  i|uantitv  of  fine 
and  original  carving,  of  which,  though  timc  has  damagcd 
them,  thc  rcmains  arc  still  thc  delight  of  antiquarics  ; 
evcrything,  to  thc  almost  cloistcr-like  arrangement  of  thc 
rooms,  points  to  vcry  simple  habits.  As  vct  thc  Court 
was  cvidcntly   non-cxistcnt,  or   h.id   not   attained    such 
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development  as  Francis  i.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici 
subsequently  gave  it,  to  the  great  détriment  of  feudal 
manners.  As  we  admire  the  brackets,  the  capitals  of 
some  of  the  columns,  and  some  little  figures  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fancy  that  Michel 
Colomb,  the  great  sculptor,  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
Brittany,  must  hâve  passed  that  way  to  do  his  Queen 
Anne  a  pleasure,  before  immortalising  her  on  her  father's 
tomb — the  last  Duke  of  Brittany. 

Whatever  la  Fontaine  may  say,  nothing  can  be  more 
stately  than  the  résidence  of  Francis,  the  magnificent 
King.  Thanks  to  I  know  not  what  coarse  indiiference, 
perhaps  to  utter  forgetfulness,  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son  Francis  11,  still  remain 
almost  in  their  original  state.  The  historian  may 
reanimate  them  with  the  tragical  scènes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  which  the  struggle  of  the  Guises  and  the  Bourbons 
against  the  House  of  Valois  formed  a  complicated  drama 
played  out  on  this  spot. 

The  buildings  of  Francis  i.  quite  crush  the  simpler 
résidence  of  Louis  xii.  by  sheer  mass.  From  the  side  of 
the  low^er  gardens,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  modem  Place 
des  Jésuites,  the  château  is  tvv^ice  as  lofty  as  from  the 
side  tow^ards  the  inner  court.  The  ground  floor,  in 
which  are  the  famous  corridors,  is  the  second  floor  in  the 
garden  front.  Thus  the  first  floor,  where  Oueen 
Catherine  resided,  is  in  fact  the  third,  and  the  royal  apart- 
ments  are  on  the  fourth  above  the  low^er  garden,  which 
at  that  time  was  divided  from  the  foundations  by  a  very 
deep  moat.  Thus  the  château,  imposing  as  it  is  from 
the  court,  seems  quite  gigantic  when  seen  from  the 
Place  as  la  Fontaine  saw  it,  for  he  owns  that  he  never 
had  been  into  the  court  or  the  rooms.  From  the  Place 
des  Jésuites  every  détail  looks  small.  The  balconies 
you  can  walk  along,  the  colonnades  of  exquisite  work- 
manship,  the  sculptured  windows — their  recesses  within, 
as  large  as  small  rooms,  and  used,  in  fact,  at  that  time  as 
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boudoirs — havc  a  gênerai  effcct  rcsembling  the  painted 
fancics  of  operatic  sccncry  when  the  artist  rcprescnts  a 
fairy  palace.  But  once  inside  the  court,  the  infinité 
delicacy  of  this  architectural  ornamcntation  is  displayed, 
to  the  joy  of  the  amazed  spcctator,  though  the  stories 
abovc  the  ground  Hoor  are,  even  there,  as  high  as  the 
Pavillon  de  l'Horloge  at  the  Tuileries. 

This  part  of  the  building,  where  Catherine  and 
Mary  Stewart  held  magnificent  court,  had  in  the 
middle  of  the  façade  a  hexagonal  hoUow  tower,  up  which 
winds  a  staircase  in  stone,  an  arabesque  device  in- 
vented  by  giants  and  exccuted  by  dwarfs  to  give  this 
front  the  effect  of  a  dream.  The  balustrade  of  the 
stairs  rises  in  a  spiral  of  rectangular  panels  composing  the 
five  walls  of  the  tower,  and  forming  at  regular  intcrvals 
a  transversc  cornice,  enriched  outsidc  and  in  with  florid 
carvings  in  stone.  This  bewildering  création,  full  of 
délicate  and  ingcnious  détails  and  marvels  of  workman- 
ship,  by  which  thèse  stones  spealc  to  us,  can  only  be  com- 
pared  to  the  overcharged  and  deeply  eut  ivory  carvings 
that  corne  from  China,  or  are  made  at  Dieppe.  In  short, 
the  stone  is  like  lace.  Plowcrs  and  figures  of  men  and 
animais  crccp  down  the  ribs,  nuiltiply  at  every  step,  and 
crown  the  vault  with  a  pendant,  in  which  the  chisels  of 
sixteenth  century  sculptors  hâve  outdone  the  artless 
stone-carvers  who,  fifty  years  before,  had  made  the 
pendants  for  two  staircases  in  Louis  xii.'s  building. 
Though  we  mav  be  da'///-led  as  we  note  thèse  varicd 
forms  repeated  with  infinité  prolixity,  we  neverthclcss 
perceive  that  Francis  i.  lackcd  money  for  Hlois,  just  as 
Louis  XIV.  did  for  Versailles.  In  more  than  one  instance 
a  graceful  head  looks  out  from  a  block  of  stone  almost  in 
the  rough.  More  than  one  fanciful  boss  is  but  skctched 
with  a  few  strokcs  of  the  chiscl,  and  then  abandoncd  to 
the  damp,  which  has  overgrown  it  wiih  green  mould. 
On  the  faç.uif,  bv  the  side  of  one  wiiidow  carved  likc 
bec,  another  shows   us    the    massive    trame  catcn  into 
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by  time,  which  has  carved  it  after  a  manner  of  its 
own. 

The  least  artistic,  the  least  experienced  eye  finds  hère 
a  delightful  contrast  between  this  front,  rippling  with 
marvels  of  design,  and  the  inner  front  of  Louis  xii.'s 
château,  consisting  on  the  ground  floor  of  arches  of  the 
airiest  lightness,  upheld  by  slender  columns,  resting  on 
élégant  balustrades,  and  two  stories  above  with  Windows 
wrought  with  charming  severity.  Under  the  arches 
runs  a  gallery,  of  which  the  walls  were  painted  in  fresco  ; 
the  vaulting  too  must  hâve  been  painted,  for  some  traces 
are  still  visible  of  that  magnificence,  imitated  from 
Italian  architecture — a  réminiscence  of  our  Kings' 
journeys  thither  when  the  Milanese  belonged  to  them. 

Opposite  the  résidence  of  Francis  i.  there  was  at  that 
time  the  chapel  of  the  Counts  of  Blois,  its  façade  almost 
harmonising  with  the  architecture  of  Louis  xii.'s  build- 
ing. No  figure  of  speech  can  give  an  adéquate  idea  of 
the  solid  dignity  of  thèse  three  masses  of  building.  In 
spite  of  the  varieties  of  style,  a  certain  imposing  royalty, 
showing  the  extent  of  its  fear  by  the  magnitude  of  its 
defences,  held  the  three  buildings  together,  différent  as 
they  were  ;  two  of  them  flanking  the  immense  hall  of 
the  States-General,  as  vast  and  lofty  as  a  church. 

And  certainly  neither  the  simplicity  nor  the  solidity  of 
those  citizen  lives  which  were  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  narrative — lives  in  which  Art  was  always  repre- 
sented — was  lacking  to  this  royal  résidence.  Blois  was 
the  fertile  and  brilliant  example  which  found  a  living 
response  from  citizens  and  nobles,  from  money  and  rank, 
alilce  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  You  could  not  hâve 
wished  that  the  home  of  the  King  who  ruled  Paris  as  it 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  should  be  other  than  this. 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  upper  classes,  the  luxury  of 
féminine  attire,  must  hâve  seemed  singularly  suited  to  the 
elaborate  dress  of  thèse  curiously  wrought  stones. 

From   floor   to   floor,  as   he   mounted   the  wonderful 
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stairs  o(  his  castle  of  Blois,  the  King  of  France  could  see 
further  and  furthcr  over  thc  bcautiful  Loire,  which 
brouglu  hini  news  of  ail  his  realm,  which  it  parts  into 
two  confronted  and  almost  rival  halves.  If,  instead  of 
placing  Chambord  in  a  dead  and  gloomy  plain  two 
ieagues  awav,  Francis  i.  had  built  a  Chambord  to  com- 
plète Blois  on  the  site  of  the  gardens,  where  Gaston 
subsequently  erected  his  palace,  Versailles  would  ncver 
hâve  cxisted,  and  Blois  would  incvitably  hâve  become 
the  capital  of  France. 

Four  Valois  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  lavished  their 
wcalth  on  the  Château  of  Blois,  but  any  one  can  guess 
how  prodigal  the  sovereigns  were,  only  from  seeing  the 
thiclc  dividing  wall,  the  spinal  column  of  the  building, 
with  deep  alcovcs  eut  into  its  substance,  secret  stairs  and 
closets  contrivcd  within  it,  surrounding  such  vast  rooms 
as  the  council  hall,  the  guard-room,  and  the  royal  apart- 
ments,  in  which  a  company  of  infantry  now  finds  ample 
quarters.  Even  if  the  visitor  should  fail  to  understand 
at  a  first  glance  that  the  marvels  of  the  interior  arc 
worthy  of  those  of  the  extcrior,  the  remains  of  Catherine 
de'  Alcdici's  room — into  which  Christophe  was  presently 
admitted — are  sulficient  évidence  of  the  élégant  art 
which  peoplcd  thèse  rooms  with  livelv  fancies,  with 
salamanders  sparkling  among  flowers,  with  ail  the  most 
brilliant  hues  of  the  palette  of  the  sixteenth  century 
decorating  thc  darkest  staircase.  In  that  room  the 
observer  mav  still  see  the  traces  of  that  love  of  gilding 
which  Catherine  had  brought  from  Italv,  for  the  prin- 
cesses of  her  country  loved  (as  the  author  above  quotcd 
dclightfully  expresses  it)  to  overlav  the  châteaux  of 
France  with  thc  gold  gained  in  trade  bv  their  anccstors, 
and  to  stanip  the  walls  of  royal  rooms  with  the  sign  of 
their  wcalth. 

Thc  (^ecn-mother  occupied  thc  rooms  on  thc  first 
floor  that  had  formcrly  bccn  those  of  Quccn  Claude  de 
France,  Francis  i.'s  wifc  ;  and  thc  délicate  sculpture  is 
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still  to  be  seen  of  double  C's,  with  a  device  in  pure 
white  of  swans  and  lilies,  signifying  Candidior  candidis, 
the  whitest  ofthe  white,  the  badge  of  that  Queen  whose 
name,  Hke  Catherine's,  began  with  C,  and  equally 
appropriate  to  Louis  xii.'s  daughter  and  to  the  mother 
of  the  Valois  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
Calvinist  slander,  no  doubt  was  ever  thrown  on  Catherine 
de'  Medici's  enduring  fidelity  to  Henri  11. 

TheQueen-mother,with  two  young  children  still  on  her 
hands— a  boy,afterwards  the  Duc  d'Alençon,and  Margue- 
ri  te,who  became  the  wifeof  Henri  IV., and  whom  Charles  IX. 
called  Margot — needed  the  whole  of  this  first  floor. 

King  Francis  11.  and  his  Queen  Mary  Stewart  had 
the  royal  apartments  on  the  second  floor  that  Francis  i. 
had  occupied,  and  which  were  also  those  of  Henri  m. 
The  royal  apartments,  and  those  of  the  Queen-mother, 
are  divided  from  end  to  end  of  the  château  into  two 
parts  by  the  famous  party  wall,  four  feet  thick,  which 
supports  the  thrust  of  the  immensely  thick  walls  of  the 
rooms.  Thus  on  the  lower  as  well  as  on  the  upper  floor 
the  rooms  are  in  two  distinct  suites.  That  half  which, 
facing  to  the  south,  is  lighted  from  the  court,  held  the 
rooms  for  state  réceptions  and  public  business  ;  while,  to 
escape  the  beat,  the  private  rooms  had  a  north  aspect, 
where  there  is  a  splendid  frontage  with  arcades  and 
balconies,  and  a  view  over  the  county  of  the  Vendomois, 
the  Perchoir  aux  Bretons,  and  the  moats  of  the  town — 
the  only  town  mentioned  by  the  great  fable  writcr,  the 
admirable  la  Fontaine. 

Francis  i.'s  château  at  that  time  cnded  at  an  enormous 
tower,  only  begun,  but  intended  to  mark  the  vast  angle 
the  palace  would  hâve  formed  in  turning  a  flank  ; 
Gaston  subsequently  demolished  part  of  its  walls  to 
attach  his  palace  to  the  tower  ;  but  he  never  flnished 
the  work,  and  the  tower  remains  a  ruin.  This  royal 
keep  was  used  as  a  prison,  or,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  as  oubliettes.     What  poet  would  not  feel  deep 
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regret  or  wecp  for  France  as  he  wanders  now  through 
the  hall  of  this  magiiificent  château,  and  secs  thc  ex- 
quisite  arabesques  of  Catherine  de  Medici's  room,  white- 
washed  and  almost  smothered  by  order  of  the  governor 
of  the  barracks  at  the  time  of  the  choiera — for  this  royal 
résidence  is  now  a  barrack. 

The  panelling  of  Catherine  de'  Medici's  closct,  of 
which  more  particular  mention  will  presently  be  made, 
is  the  last  relie  of  the  rich  furnishing  collected  by  five 
artistic  kings. 

As  we  niake  our  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  rooms, 
halls,  staircases,  and  turrets,  we  can  sav  with  horrible 
certainty,  '  Hère  Mary  Stewart  cajoled  her  husband  in 
favour  of  the  Guises.  There  those  Guises  insulted 
Catherine.  Later,  on  this  very  spot,  the  vounger  Balafré 
fell  under  the  swords  of  the  avengers  of  the  Crown.  A 
centurv  earlicr  Louis  xii.  signalled  from  that  window  to 
invite  the  advance  of  his  fricnd  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 
From  this  balcony,  d'Epernon,  Ravaillac's  accomplice,  wel- 
comed  Queen  Marie  de'  Medici,  who,  it  is  said,  knew  of 
the  intended  régicide  and  left  things  to  take  their  course  !  ' 

In  the  chapel  where  Henrv  i\'.  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois  were  betrothed — the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
château  of  the  Counts  of  Blois — the  rcgimental  boots  arc 
made.  This  wonderful  structure,  where  so  many  styles 
are  combined,  where  such  great  evcnts  hâve  been  accom- 
plished,  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  which  is  a  disgrâce  to  France. 
How  gricvous  it  is  to  those  who  love  the  mémorial 
buildings  of  old  France,  to  feel  that  ère  long  thèse 
éloquent  stones  will  havc  gone  the  way  of  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille- Pelleterie  :  thcy 
will  survive,  perhaps,  only  in  thèse  pages. 

It  is  nccessarv  to  observe  that,  in  order  to  kcep  a 
kccner  eve  on  the  Court,  thc  Guises,  though  thev  had 
a  mansion  in  the  town,  which  is  still  to  be  sccn,  had 
obtained  permission  to  réside  above  the  rooms  of  Louis 
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XII.  in  the  apartments  since  used  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  in  the  upper  story  on  the  second  floor. 

Francis  11.  and  his  young  Oueen,  Mary  Stewart,  in 
love  like  two  children  of  sixteen,  as  they  were,  had  been 
suddenly  transferred,  one  cold  winter's  day,  from  Saint- 
Germain,  which  the  Duc  de  Guise  thought  too  open  to 
surprise,  to  the  stronghold,  as  it  then  was,  of  Blois, 
isolated  on  three  sides  by  précipitons  slopes,  while  its 
gâtes  were  strictly  guarded.  The  Guises,  the  Queen's 
uncles,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  not  living  in  Paris, 
and  for  detaining  the  Court  in  a  place  which  could  be 
easily  guarded  and  defended. 

A  struggle  for  the  throne  was  being  carried  on,  which 
was  not  ended  till  twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1588, 
when,  in  this  same  château  of  Blois,  Henri  m.,  bitterly 
humiliated  by  the  House  of  Lorraine,  under  his  mother's 
very  eyes,  planned  the  death  of  the  boldest  of  the  Guises, 
the  second  Balafré  (or  scarred),  son  of  the  first  Balafré, 
by  whom  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  tricked,  imprisoned, 
spied  on,  and  threatened. 

Indeed,  the  fine  Château  of  Blois  was  to  Catherine  the 
strictest  prison.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had 
always  kept  her  in  leading-strings,  she  had  hoped  to 
rule  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  found  herself  a  slave  to 
strangers,  whose  politeness  was  infinitely  more  cruel  than 
the  brutality  of  gaolers.  She  could  do  nothing  that  was 
not  known.  Those  of  her  ladies  who  were  attached  to 
her  either  had  lovcrs  devoted  to  the  Guises,  or  Argus 
eyes  watching  over  them.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the 
conflict  of  passions  had  the  capricious  vagaries  which 
they  always  dérive  from  the  powerful  antagonism  of  two 
hostile  interests  in  the  State.  Love-making,  which 
served  Catherine  well,  was  also  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Guises.  Thus  the  Prince  de  Condc,  the 
leader  of  the  Reformed  party,  was  attached  to  the  Maré- 
chale de  Saint-André,  whose  husband  was  the  Grand 
Master's  tool.     The  Cardinal,  who  had  learnt  from  the 
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affair  of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  that  Catherine  was 
unconquercd  rather  than  unconquerable,  was  paying 
court  to  her.  Thus  the  play  of  passions  brought  strange 
complications  into  that  of  politics,making  a  double  game 
of  chess,  as  it  werc,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  read 
both  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  man,  and  to  judge,  on 
occasion,  whether  one  would  not  belie  the  other. 

Though  she  lived  constantly  under  the  eyc  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  or  of  his  brothcr,  the  Duc  François 
de  Guise,  who  both  distrusted  her,  Catherine's  most 
immédiate  and  shrewdest  enemy  was  her  daughter-in-law, 
Queen  Mary,  a  little  fair  girl  as  mischievous  as  a 
waiting-maid,  as  proud  as  a  Stewart  might  be  who  wore 
three  crowns,  as  learned  as  an  ancicnt  scholar,  as  tricky 
as  a  school-girl,  as  much  in  love  with  her  husband  as  a 
courtesan  of  her  lover,  devoted  to  her  uncles,  whom  she 
admired,  and  delighted  to  find  that  King  Francis,  by 
her  persuasion,  shared  her  high  opinion  of  them.  À 
mother-in-law  is  always  a  person  disliiced  bv  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, especially  when  she  has  won  the  crown  and 
would  liicc  to  kecp  it — as  Catherine  had  imprudcntly  toc 
plainly  shown.  Her  former  position,  when  Diane  de 
Poitiers  ruled  King  Henri  ii.,  had  been  more  endurable  ; 
at  least  she  had  enjoved  the  homage  due  to  a  Oueen, 
and  the  respect  of  the  Court  ;  whereas,  now,  the  Duke 
and  the  Cardinal,  having  none  about  thcm  but  their 
own  créatures,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  humiliating 
lier.  Catherine,  a  prisoner  among  courtiers,  was  the 
object,  not  every  day,  but  everv  hour,  of  blows  offensive 
to  her  dignity  ;  for  the  Guises  pcrsisted  in  carrying  on  the 
same  system  as  the  latc  King  had  emplovcd  to  thwart  her. 

The  six-and-thirty  years  of  disaster  which  devastated 
France  may  be  said  to  hâve  begun  with  the  scène  in 
which  the  most  perilous  part  had  bccn  allottcd  to  the 
son  of  the  C^ieen's  furricr — a  part  which  makes  him  the 
Icading  figure  in  this  narrative.  The  liangcr  into  which 
this  /.ealous  reformer  was  falling  bccamc  évident  in  ihc 
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course  of  the  morning  when  he  set  out  from  the  river- 
port  of  Beaugency,  carrying  precious  documents  which 
compromised  the  loftiest  heads  of  the  nobility,  and 
embarked  for  Blois  in  Company  with  a  crafty  partisan, 
the  indefatigable  la  Renaudie,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
quay  before  him. 

While  the  barque  conveying  Christophe  was  being 
wafted  down  the  Loire  before  a  light  easterly  breeze,  the 
famous  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  the  second  Duc  de 
Guise,  one  of  the  greatest  war  captains  of  the  time,  were 
considering  their  position,  lilce  two  eagles  on  a  rocky 
peak,  and  looking  cautiously  round  before  striking  the 
first  great  blow  by  which  they  tried  to  kill  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France.  This  was  to  be  struck  at  Amboise, 
and  it  was  repeated  in  Paris  twelve  years  later,  on  the 
24th  August  1572. 

In  the  course  of  the  previous  night,  three  gentlemen, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  twelve  years' 
drama  that  arose  from  this  double  plot  laid  by  the 
Guises  on  one  hand  and  the  Reformers  on  the  other, 
had  arrived  at  the  château  at  a  furious  gallop,  leaving 
their  horses  half  dead  at  the  postern  gâte,  held  by 
captains  and  men  who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Duc 
de  Guise,  the  idol  of  the  soldiery. 

A  Word  must  be  said  as  to  this  great  man,  and  first  of 
ail  a  Word  to  explain  his  présent  position. 

His  mother  was  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  great-aunt 
of  Henri  iv.  But  of  what  account  are  alliances  !  At 
this  moment  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his  cousin 
de  Condé's  head.  Mary  Stewart  was  his  nièce.  His 
wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
Grand  Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency  addressed  the 
Duc  de  Guise  as  'Monseigneur,'  as  he  wrotc  to  the 
King,  and  signed  himsclf  '  Your  very  humble  servant.' 
Guise,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  King's  household,  wrote 
in  reply,  'Monsieur  le  Connétable,'  and  signed,  as  in 
writing  to  the  Parlement,  '  Your  faithful  friend.' 
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As  for  the  Cardinal,  nicknamed  the  Transalpine  Pope, 
and  spokcn  of  by  Ksticnne  as  '  His  Holiness,'  the  whole 
Monastic  Church  of  France  was  on  his  sidc,  and  hc 
treatcd  with  the  Pope  as  his  equal.  He  was  vain  of  his 
éloquence,  and  one  of  the  ablest  thcologians  of  his  time, 
while  he  kept  watch  over  France  and  Italy  by  the 
instrumcntalitv  of  three  religious  Orders  entircly  de- 
voted  to  him,  who  were  on  foot  for  hiin  day  and  night, 
scrving  him  as  spies  and  reporters. 

Thèse  few  words  are  enough  to  show  to  what  a  height 
of  power  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  had  risen.  In  spite 
of  their  wealth  and  the  revenues  of  thcir  ofHcers,  they 
were  so  entircly  disintercsted,  or  so  much  carried  away 
by  the  tidc  of  politics,  and  so  generous  too,  that  both 
were  in  debt  —  no  doubt  after  the  nianner  of  Cs?sar. 
Hence,  when  Henri  m.  had  seen  his  threatening  foe 
murdered,  the  second  Balafré,  the  House  of  Guise  was 
inevitably  ruined.  Their  vast  outlay  for  above  a  century, 
in  hope  of  scizing  the  Crown,  accounts  for  the  decay  of 
this  great  House  under  Louis  xiu.  and  Louis  xiv.,  when 
the  sudden  end  of  Madame  reveaJed  to  ail  Europe  how 
low  a  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  had  fallen. 

So  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  proclaiming  thcmselves 
the  heirs  of  the  dcposed  Carlovingian  kings,  behavcd  very 
insolently  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  their  niece's  mothcr- 
in-law.  The  Duchesse  de  Guise  spared  Catherine  no 
mortification  ;  she  was  an  Este,  and  Catherine  de'  Medici 
was  the  daughter  of  self-made  Florentine  merchants, 
whom  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  not  yet  admittcd  to 
their  royal  fraternity.  Francis  i.  had  regarded  his  son's 
marriage  with  a  Medici  as  a  mésalliance,  and  had  only 
allowed  it  in  the  belief  that  this  son  would  ncvcr  bc  the 
Dauphin.  Hence  his  furv  when  the  Dauphin  died, 
poisoned  bv  the  Florentine  Montccuculi. 

The  Estes  refused  to  rccognisc  the  Medici  as  Italian 
princes.  'l'hcse  timc-honourcd  merchants  were,  in  fact, 
struggling  with  the  impossible  problcm  of  maintaining  a 
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throne  in  the  midst  of  republican  institutions.  The 
title  of  Grand  Duke  was  not  bestowed  on  the  Medici 
till  much  later  by  Philip  11.,  King  of  Spain  ;  and  they 
earned  it  by  treason  to  France,  their  benefactress,  and  by 
a  servile  attachment  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  was 
covertly  thwarting  them  in  Italy. 

'  Flatter  none  but  your  enemies  !  '  This  great  axiom, 
uttered  by  Catherine,  would  seem  to  hâve  ruled  ail  the 
policy  of  this  merchant  race,  which  never  lacked  great 
men  till  its  destinies  had  grown  great,  and  which  broke 
down  a  little  too  soon  under  the  degeneracy  which  is 
always  the  end  of  royal  dynasties  and  great  families. 

For  three  générations  there  was  a  prelate  and  a  warrior 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  ;  but,  which  is  perhaps  not  less 
remarkable,  the  Churchman  had  always  shown — as  did 
the  présent  Cardinal  —  a  singular  likeness  to  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  whom  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  also  resembled. 
Thèse  five  prelates  ail  had  faces  that  were  at  once  mean 
and  terrifying;  while  the  warrior's  face  was  of  that 
Basque  and  mountain  type  which  reappears  in  the 
features  of  Henri  iv.  In  both  the  father  and  the  son 
it  was  seamed  by  a  scar,  which  did  not  destroy  the  grâce 
and  affability  that  bewitched  their  soldiers  as  much  as 
their  bravery. 

The  way  and  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Master's  being 
wounded  is  not  without  interest  hère,  for  it  was  healed 
by  the  daring  of  one  of  the  personages  of  this  drama, 
Ambroise  Paré,  who  was  under  obligation  to  the  Syndic 
of  the  furriers.  At  the  siège  of  Calais  the  Duke's  head 
was  pierced  by  a  lance  which,  entering  below  the  right 
eye,  went  through  to  the  neck  below  the  left  car,  the 
end  broke  off  and  remained  in  the  wound.  The  Duke 
was  lying  in  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  gênerai  woe, 
and  would  hâve  died  but  for  the  bold  promptitude  and 
dévotion  of  Ambroise  Paré. 

'The  Duke  is  not  dead,  gentlemen/  said  Paré,  turning 
to  the  bystanders,  who  were  dissolved  in  tears.     '  But  he 
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soon  will  bc,'  he  addcd,  '  unless  I  trcat  him  as  if  he  were, 
and  I  will  try  it  at  thc  rislc  of  thc  worst  that  can  befàll 
me.  .  .  .  You  sec  !  ' 

He  set  his  Icft  foot  on  thc  Dukc's  brcast,  took  the 
stump  of  the  lance  with  his  nails,  loosened  it  by  degrecs, 
and  at  last  drew  the  spear-hcad  out  of  the  wound,  as  if 
it  had  been  from  some  senselcss  object  instead  of  a  man's 
head.  Though  hc  cured  thc  Prince  he  had  handled  so 
boldlv,  he  could  not  hinder  him  from  bearing  to  his 
grave  the  terrible  scar  from  which  he  had  his  name. 
His  son  also  had  the  same  nickname  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Having  gained  entire  mastery  over  the  King,  who  was 
rulcd  by  his  wifc,  as  a  resuit  of  thc  passionate  and  mutual 
affection  which  thc  Guises  knew  how  to  turn  to  account, 
the  two  grcat  Princes  of  Lorraine  reigned  over  France, 
and  had  not  an  encmy  at  Court  but  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
And  no  grcat  politician  ever  playcd  a  doser  game.  The 
respective  attitudes  of  Henri  ii.'s  ambitious  widow,  and  of 
the  no  less  ambitious  Housc  of  Lorraine,  was  symbolised, 
as  it  were,  by  the  positions  thcv  licld  on  the  terrace  of  the 
château  on  the  verv  morning  when  Christophe  was  about 
to  arrive  there.  Thc  Quecn-mothcr,  feigning  extrême 
aff"cction  for  the  Guises,  had  asked  to  bc  informed  as  to 
the  news  brought  by  thc  thrce  gentlemen  who  had  arrived 
from  diff^erent  parts  of  thc  kingdom  ;  but  she  had  been 
mortificd  by  a  polite  dismissal  from  thc  Cardinal.  Shc 
was  walking  at  the  further  end  of  thc  pleasauncc  above 
the  Loire,  whcre  she  was  having  an  observatory  crccted 
for  hcr  astrologcr,  Ruggieri  ;  the  building  mav  still  be 
sccn,  and  from  it  a  widc  view  is  to  bc  had  over  the  bcautiful 
valley.  The  two  Guises  were  on  thc  opposite  sidc  ovcr- 
looking  the  Vcndomois,  the  uppcr  part  of  thc  town,  the 
Perchoir  aux  Bretons,  and  the  postcrn  gatc  of  thc  château. 

Catherine  had  deccivcd  thc  brothcrs,  tricking  thcm  by 
an  assumption  of  dissatisfaction  ;  fc^r  she  was  rcally  vcry 
glad  to  be  ablc  to  spcak  with  one  of  thc  gentlemen  who 
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had  corne  in  hot  haste,  and  who  was  in  her  secret  con- 
fidence ;  who  boldly  played  a  double  game,  but  who 
was,  to  be  sure,  well  paid  for  it.  This  gentleman  was 
Chiverni,  who  affected  to  be  the  mère  tool  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  but  who  was  in  reality  in  Cath- 
erine's  service.  Catherine  had  two  other  devoted  allies 
in  the  two  Gondis,  créatures  of  her  own  ;  but  they,  as 
Florentines,  were  too  open  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Guises 
to  be  sent  into  the  country  ;  she  kept  them  at  the  Court, 
where  their  every  word  and  action  was  closely  watched, 
but  where  they,  on  their  side,  watched  the  Guises  and  re- 
ported  to  Catherine.  Thèse  two  Italians  kept  a  third 
adhèrent  to  the  Queen-mother's  faction,  Birague,  a  clever 
Piedmontese  who,  like  Chiverni,  pretended  to  hâve 
abandoned  Catherine  to  attach  himself  to  the  Guises, 
and  who  encouraged  them  in  their  undertakings  whilc 
spying  for  Catherine. 

Chiverni  had  arrived  from  Écouen  and  Paris.  The 
last  to  ride  in  was  Saint-André,  Marshal  of  France,  who 
rose  to  be  such  an  important  personage  that  the  Guises 
adopted  him  as  the  third  of  the  triumvirate  they  formed 
against  Catherine  in  the  following  year.  But  earlier 
than  eitherof  thèse,  Vieilleville,  the  builder  of  the  Château 
of  Duretal,  who  had  also  by  his  dévotion  to  the  Guises 
earned  the  rank  of  Marshal,  had  secretly  corne  and  more 
secretly  gone,  without  any  one  knowingwhat  the  mission 
might  be  that  the  Grand  Master  had  given  him.  Saint- 
André,  it  was  known,  had  been  instructed  to  take  military 
measures  to  entice  ail  the  reformers  who  were  under 
arms  to  Amboise,  as  the  resuit  of  a  Council  held  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  Duc  de  Guise,  Birague, 
Chiverni,  Vieilleville,  and  Saint-André.  As  the  heads  of 
the  House  of  Lorraine  thus  employed  Birague,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  they  trusted  to  their  strength,  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  attached  to  the  Queen-mothcr  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  they  kept  him  about  them  with  a  view 
to  discovering  their  rival's  secret  designs,  as  she  allowed 
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him  to  attend  them.  In  those  strangc  times  the  double 
part  played  by  some  political  intriguers  was  Icnown  to  both 
the  parties  who  emploved  them  ;  they  were  lilce  cards 
in  the  hands  of  players,  and  the  craftiest  won  the  game. 

Ail  through  this  sitting  the  brothers  had  been  impene- 
trably  guarded.  Catherine's  conversation  with  her 
friends  will,  however,  fully  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting,  convened  by  the  Guises  in  the  open  air,  at 
break  of  day,  in  the  terraced  garden,  as  though  every 
one  feared  to  spealc  within  the  walls  fuU  of  ears  of  the 
Château  of  Blois. 

The  Queen-mother,  who  had  been  walking  about  ail 
the  morning  with  the  two  Gondi,  under  pretence  of 
examining  the  observatory  that  was  being  built,  but, 
in  fact,  anxiously  watching  the  hostile  party,  was 
presently  joined  by  Chiverni.  She  was  standing  at  the 
angle  of  the  terrace  opposite  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Nicholas,  and  there  feared  no  listeners.  The  wall  is  as 
high  as  the  church-towers,  and  the  Guises  always  held 
council  at  the  other  corner  of  the  terrace,  below  the 
dungeon  then  begun,  walking  to  and  from  the  Perchoir 
des  Bretons  and  the  arcade  bv  the  bridge  which  joined 
the  gardens  to  the  Perchoir.  There  was  nobodv  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Chiverni  took  the  Qiieen's  hand  to  kiss  it,  and  slipped 
into  her  fingers  a  tinv  lettcr  without  being  seen  by  the 
Italians.  Catherine  quickly  turned  awav,  walkcd  to  the 
corner  of  the  parapet,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

*  You  are  powerful  enough  to  kecp  the  balance  true 
bctween  the  great  ones,  and  to  make  them  contend  as  to 
which  shall  serve  vou  best  ;  vou  hâve  vour  house  full  of 
kings,and  need  not  fear  either  Lorrains  or  Bourbons  so  long 
as  you  set  them  against  each  other  ;  for  both  sidcs  aim  at 
snatching  the  crown  from  your  childrcn.  Bc  your 
advisers'  mistress,  and  not  their  slave  ;  kccp  up  each  sidc 
by  the  other;  otherwisc  the  kingdom  will  go  from  bad 
to  worsc,  and  grcat  wars  may  ensuc.  L  noPiTAl..* 
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The  Queen  placed  this  letter  in  the  bosom  of  her 
stomacher,  reminding  herself  to  burn  it  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  alone. 

'  When  did  you  see  him  ?  '  she  asked  Chiverni. 

'  On  returning  from  seeing  the  Connétable  at  Melun  ; 
he  was  going  through  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  convey  in  safety  to 
Savoy,  so  as  to  return  hère  and  enh"ghten  the  Chancellor 
Olivier,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  dupe  of  the  Lorrains. 
Monsieur  de  l'Hôpital  is  resolved  to  adhère  to  your 
cause,  seeing  the  aims  that  Messieurs  de  Guise  hâve  in 
view.  And  he  vi^ill  hasten  baclc  as  fast  as  possible  to 
give  you  his  vote  in  the  Council.' 

'  Is  he  sincère  ?  '  said  Catherine.  '  For  you  know 
that  when  the  Lorrains  admitted  him  to  the  Council,  it 
was  to  enabîe  them  to  rule.' 

'L'Hôpital  is  a  Frenchman  of  too  good  a  stock  not 
to  be  honest,'  said  Chiverni  ;  '  besides,  that  letter  is  a 
sufficient  pledge.' 

'  And  what  answer  does  the  Connétable  send  to  thèse 
gentlemen  ?  ' 

'  He  says  the  King  is  his  master,  and  he  awaits  his 
orders.  On  this  reply,  the  Cardinal,  to  prevent  any 
résistance,  will  propose  to  appoint  his  brother  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  realm.' 

'  So  soon!'  cried  Catherine  in  dismay.  '  Well,  and 
did  Monsieur  de  l'Hôpital  give  you  any  further  message 
for  me  ?  ' 

'  He  told  me,  Madame,  that  you  alone  can  stand 
between  the  throne  and  Messieurs  de  Guise,' 

'  But  does  he  suppose  that  I  will  use  the  Huguenots 
as  a  means  of  defence  ?  ' 

'Oh,  Madam,'  cried  Chiverni,  surprised  by  her 
perspicacity,  'we  never  thought  of  placing  you  in  such 
a  difficult  position.' 

'  Did  he  know  what  a  position  I  am  in  ?  '  asked  the 
Queen  calmly. 
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'  Pretty  nearly.  He  thinlcs  you  madc  a  dupe's 
bargain  when,  on  the  dcath  of  the  late  King,  vou 
acccpted  tor  vour  share  the  fragments  saved  from  the 
ruin  of  Madame  Diane.  Messieurs  de  Guise  thought 
they  had  paid  their  debt  to  the  Q^iecn  by  gratifying  the 
woman.' 

'Yes,' said  Catherine,  look! ng  at  the  two  Gondis,  M 
made  a  great  mistake  there.' 

'  A  mistake  the  gods  might  make  !  '  replied  Charles  de 
Gondi. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Queen,  '  if  I  openly  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  I  shall  be  the  slave  of  a 
partv.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Chiverni  eagerlv,  'I  entirelv  agrée 
with  vou.  You  must  make  use  of  thcm,  but  not  let 
them  make  use  of  you.' 

'  Although,  for  the  moment,  your  strength  lies  there,' 
said  Charles  de  Gondi,  *  we  must  not  dcceive  ourselvcs  ; 
success  and  failure  are  equallv  dangcrous  !  ' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  the  Qucen.  '  One  false  move  will 
be  a  pretext  eagcrly  sei/.ed  by  the  Guises  to  sweep  me 
off  the  board  !  ' 

'  A  Pope's  nièce,  the  mothcr  of  four  Valois,  the  Queen 
of  France,  the  widow  of  the  most  ardent  pcrsccutor  of 
the  Huguenots,  an  Italian  and  a  Catholic,  the  aunt  of 
Léo  X., — can  vou  form  an  alliance  with  the  Reformation  ?  ' 
askcd  Charles  de  Gondi. 

*  On  the  othcr  hand,'  Albert  replied,  '  is  not  scconding 
the  Guises  consenting  to  usurpation  ?  You  havc  to 
deal  with  a  race  tliat  looks  to  the  struggle  bctwcen  the 
Church  and  the  Reformation  to  give  thcm  a  crown  for 
the  taking.  You  mav  avail  yourself  of  Huguenot  hclp 
without  abjuring  the  Faith.' 

*■  Rcmcmbcr,  Madam,  that  vour  familv,  which  ought 
to  be  whoUy  devotcd  to  the  King  of  France,  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  service  of  the  Iving  of  Spain,*  said 
Chiverni,     'And  it  would  go  ovcr  to  the   Reformation 
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to-morrow  if  the  Reformation  could  make  the  Duke  of 
Florence  King  !  ' 

'  I  am  very  well  inclined  to  give  the  Huguenots  a 
helping  hand  for  a  time,'  said  Catherine,  'were  it  only 
to  be  revenged  on  that  soldier,  that  priest,  and  that 
woman  î  ' 

And  with  an  Italian  glance,  her  eye  turned  on  the 
Duke  and  the  Cardinal,  and  then  to  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  château  where  her  son  lived  and  Mary  Stewart. 
'Those  three  snatched  the  reins  of  government  from 
my  hands,'  she  went  on,  '  when  I  had  waited  for  them 
long  enough  while  that  old  woman  held  them  in  my 
place.' 

She  jerkcd  her  head  in  the  direction  of  Chenonceaux, 
the  château  she  had  just  exchanged  for  Chaumont 
with  Diane  de  Poitiers.  '  Ma^  she  said  in  Italian, 
'  it  would  seem  that  thèse  gentry  of  the  Geneva  bands 
hâve  not  wit  enough  to  apply  to  me  ! — On  my  honour, 
I  cannot  go  to  meet  them  !  And  not  one  of  you  would 
dare  to  carry  them  a  message.'  She  stamped  her  foot. 
'  I  hoped  you  might  hâve  met  the  hunchback  at  Ecouen,' 
she  said  to  Chiverni.     '  He  has  brains.' 

'  He  was  there.  Madame,'  replied  Chiverni,  *  but  he 
could  not  induce  the  Connétable  to  join  him.  Monsieur 
de  Montmorency  would  be  glad  enough  to  overthrow 
the  Guises,  who  obtained  his  dismissal  ;  but  he  will 
hâve  nothing  to  do  with  heresy.' 

'And  who,  gentlemen,  is  to  crush  thèse  private  whims 
that  are  an  offence  to  Royalty  ?  By  Heaven  !  thèse 
nobles  must  be  made  to  destroy  each  other — as  Louis 
XI.  made  them,  the  greatest  of  your  kings.  In  this 
kingdom  there  are  four  or  five  parties,  and  my  son's  is 
the  weakest  of  them  ail.' 

'  The  Reformation  is  an  idea,'  remarked  Charles  de 
Gondi,  '  and  the  parties  crushed  by  Louis  the  Eleventh 
were  based  only  on  interest.' 

'  There  is  always  an  idea  to  back  up  interest,'  replied 
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Chiverni.  '  In  Louis  xi.'s  time  the  idea  was  called  thc 
Grcat  Fief!  ' 

'  Use  hcresy  as  an  axe,'  said  Albert  de  Gondi.  *  You 
vvill  not  incur  the  odium  of  exécutions.' 

'  Ha  !  '  said  the  Qucen,  '  but  I  know  nothing  of  thc 
strcngth  or  thc  schemes  of  thèse  folks,  and  I  cannot 
comniunicatc  with  thcm  through  anv  safc  channel.  If 
I  were  found  out  in  any  such  conspiracy,  either  bv  the 
Qucen,  who  watches  me  as  if  I  were  an  infant  in  arms, 
or  by  my  two  gaolers,  who  let  no  one  corne  in  to  the 
château,  I  should  be  banishcd  from  the  country,  and 
taken  back  to  Florence  under  a  formidable  escort 
captained  by  some  ruffianlv  Guisard  !  Thank  you, 
friends  ! — Oh,  daugluer-in-law  !  I  hope  vou  may  some 
day  be  a  prisoner  in  your  own  housc  ;  then  you  will 
know  what  you  hâve  inflicted  on  me  !  ' 

'  Their  schemes  !  '  exclaimed  Chiverni.  'Thc  Grand 
Master  and  thc  Cardinal  know  thcm  ;  but  thosc  two 
foxes  will  not  tell.  If  you,  Aladam,  can  makc  them 
tell,  I  will  dévote  myself  to  you,  and  corne  to  an  under- 
standing  with  the  Prince  de  Condc' 

'VVhich  of  their  plans  hâve  thev  failcd  to  conceal 
from  you  ?  '  askcd  thc  Qucen,  glancing  towards  thc 
brothcrs  de  Guise. 

'Monsieur  de  Vieillevillc  and  Monsieur  de  Saint-André 
hâve  just  had  their  orders,  of  which  wc  know  nothing  j 
but  the  Grand  Master  is  conccntrating  his  bcst  troops 
on  the  left  bank,  it  would  scem.  VVithin  a  few  days  you 
will  find  voursclf  at  Amboisc.  Thc  Cirand  Master 
came  to  this  tcrrace  to  studv  thc  position,  and  he  docs 
not  think  Blois  favourablc  to  his  privatc  schemes. 
Wcll,  then,  what  does  he  want  ?  '  said  Chiverni,  indi- 
cating  the  steep  cliffs  that  surround  the  château.  *Thc 
Court  could  nowhcre  be  safcr  from  sudden  attack  than 
it  is  herc.' 

'  Abdicatc  or  go\crn,'  said  Albert  de  Gondi  in  thc 
Qiiccn\  car  as  shc  stuod  thinking. 
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A  fearful  expression  of  suppressed  rage  flashed  across 
the  Queen's  handsome  ivory-pale  face. — She  was  not 
yet  forty,  and  she  had  lived  for  twenty-six  years  in  the 
French  Court,  absolutely  powerless,  she,  who  ever  since 
she  had  corne  there  had  longed  to  play  the  leading 
part. 

'  Never  so  long  as  this  son  lives  !  His  wife  has 
bewitched  him  !  ' 

Aftera  short  pause  thèse  terrible  words  broke  from 
her  in  the  language  of  Dante. 

Catherine's  exclamation  had  its  inspiration  in  a  strange 
prédiction,  spoken  a  few  days  before  at  the  Château  of 
Chaumont,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire,  whither 
she  had  gone  with  her  astrologer  Ruggieri  to  consult  a 
famous  soothsayer.  This  woman  was  brought  to  meet 
her  by  Nostradamus,  the  chief  of  those  physicians  who 
in  that  great  sixteenth  century  believed  in  the  occult 
sciences,  with  Ruggieri,  Cardan,  Paracelsus,  and  many 
more.  This  fortune-teller,  of  whose  life  history  has  no 
record,  had  fixed  the  reign  of  Francis  11.  at  one  year's 
duration. 

'  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  ail  this  ?  '  Catherine 
asked  Chiverni. 

'There  will  be  fighting,'  said  the  cautions  gentleman. 
'  The  King  of  Navarre ' 

'  Oh  !  say  the  Oueen  !  '  Catherine  put  in. 

'  Very  true,  the  Queen,' said  Chiverni,  smiling,  'has 
made  the  Prince  de  Condé  the  chief  of  the  reformed 
party  ;  he,  as  a  younger  son,  may  dare  much  ;  and 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal  talks  of  sending  for  him  to  come 
hère.' 

'  If  only  he  cornes  !  '  cried  the  Queen,  '  I  am  saved  !  ' 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Reforming  movement  had  been  right  in  thinking  of 
Catherine  as  an  ally. 

'  This  is  the  jest  of  it,'  said  the  Queen  ;  '  the  Bourbons 
are  tricking  the  Huguenots,  and  Master  Calvin,  de  Bèze, 
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and  thc  rcst  arc  chcating  the  Bourbons  ;  but  shall  we 
be  strong  cnough  to  takc  in  thc  Huguenots,  thc  liourbons, 
and  thc  Guises  ?  In  front  of  thrce  such  focs  wc  are 
justified  in  fceling  our  puise,'  said  she. 

'Thev  havc  not  the  King,'  replied  Albert.  '  ^'ou  must 
alwavs  win,  having  the  King  on  your  side.' 

'  Alaladetta  Maria  !  '  said  Catherine,  bctween  her 
teeth. 

'  The  Guises  are  already  thinking  of  diverting  thc 
affections  of  thc  middlc  class,'  said  Birague. 

The  hope  of  snatching  thc  Crown  had  not  bcen  pre- 
meditated  by  thc  two  heads  of  the  rcfractory  House  of 
Guise  ;  there  was  nothing  to  justifv  the  project  or  the 
hope  ;  circumstances  suggestcd  such  audacity.  Thc 
two  Cardinals  and  the  two  Balafres  were,  as  it  happencd, 
four  ambitious  mcn,  supcrior  in  political  gifts  to  any  of 
thc  mcn  about  them.  Indced,  thc  familv  was  only  sub- 
dued  at  last  by  Henri  iv.,  himsclf  a  leader  of  faction, 
brought  up  in  the  great  school  of  which  Catherine  and 
the  Guises  were  the  teachers — and  hc  had  profited  by 
thcir  lessons. 

At  this  timc  thèse  two  brothcrs  were  thc  arbiters  of 
the  greatcst  révolution  attcmptcd  in  Europe  sincc  that 
carried  through  in  England  undcr  Hcnrv  \iii.,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  invention  of  printing.  l^hev  were  thc 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  thc  pt)wer  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  meant  to  stamp  out  hcrcsv  ;  but  Calvin, 
thcir  opponent,  though  less  famous  than  Luther,  was  a 
strongcr  man.  Calvin  saw  Government  where  Luther 
had  onlv  seen  Dogma.  Where  the  burlv,  bccr-drinking, 
uxorious  German  fought  with  thc  Dcvil,  flinging  his  ink- 
stand  at  the  ficnd,  thc  man  of  Picardy,  frail  and 
unmarricd,  drcamcd  of  plans  of  campaign,  of  directing 
battics,  of  arming  princes,  and  of  raising  wholc  nations 
by  disscminating  rcpublican  doctrines  in  thc  hearts  of 
thc     middlc    classes,  so    as    to    make     up,    bv    incrcascd 
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progress  in  the  Spirit  of  Nations,  for  his  constant 
defeats  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  the  Duc  de  Guise 
knew  quite  as  well  as  Philip  11.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
where  the  Monarchy  was  aimed  at,  and  how  close  the 
connection  was  between  Catholicism  and  sovereignty. 
Charles  v.,  intoxicated  with  having  drunk  too  deeply  of 
Charlemagne's  cup,  and  trusting  too  much  in  the  strength 
of  his  rule,  for  he  believed  that  he  and  Soliman  might 
divide  the  world  between  them,  was  not  at  first  con- 
scious  that  his  front  was  attacked  ;  as  soon  as  Cardinal 
Granvelle  showed  him  the  extent  of  the  festering  sore, 
he  abdicated. 

The  Guises  had  a  startling  conception  :  they  would 
extinguish  heresy  with  a  single  blow.  They  tried  to 
strike  that  blow  for  the  first  time  at  Amboise,  and  they 
made  a  second  attempt  on  Saint-Bartholomew's  Day  ;  this 
time  they  were  in  accord  with  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
enlightened  as  she  was  by  the  flames  of  twelve  years'  wars, 
and  yet  more  by  the  ominous  word  '  Republic  '  spoken 
and  even  published  at  a  later  date  by  the  writers  of  the 
Reformation,  whose  ideas  Lecamus,  the  typical  citizen  of 
Paris,  had  already  understood.  The  two  Princes,  on  the 
eve  of  striking  a  fatal  blow  to  the  heart  of  the  nobility, 
in  order  to  eut  it  off  from  the  first  from  a  religious  party 
whose  triumph  would  be  its  ruin,  were  now  discussing 
the  means  of  announcing  their  Coup  cP État  to  the 
King,  while  Catherine  was  conversing  with  her  four 
counsellors. 

'Jeanne  d'Albret  knew  what  she  was  doing  when  she 
proclaimed  herself  the  protectress  of  the  Huguenots  ! 
She  has  in  the  Reformation  a  battering-ram  which  she 
makes  good  play  with  !  '  said  the  Grand  Master,  who 
had  measured  the  depth  of  the  Qiieen  of  Navarre's 
scheming, 

Jeanne  d'Albret  was,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  cleverest 
personages  of  her  time. 
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*  Théodore  de  Bèze  is  at  Nérac,  having  taken  Calvin's 
orders.' 

'  What  men  those  common  folk  can  lay  their  hands 
on  !  '  cried  the  Duke. 

'  Ay,  we  hâve  not  a  man  on  our  side  to  match  that 
fellow  la  Reiiaudie,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  Hc  is  a  perfcct 
Catilinc.' 

'  Men  like  him  always  act  on  their  own  account,'  re- 
plied  the  Duke.  *  Did  not  I  see  la  Renaudie's  value  ?  I 
loaded  him  with  favours,  I  helped  him  to  get  awav  when 
he  was  condemned  by  the  Bourgogne  Parlement,  I  got 
him  back  into  France  by  obtaining  a  revision  of  his  trial, 
and  I  intendcd  to  do  ail  I  could  for  him,  while  he  was 
plotting  a  diabolical  conspiracy  against  us.  The  rascal 
has  effected  an  alliance  between  the  German  Protestants 
and  the  heretics  in  France  by  smoothing  over  the  dis- 
crepancies  of  dogma  between  Luther  and  Calvin.  He 
has  won  over  the  disaffected  nobles  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  without  asking  thcm  to  abjure  Catholicism. 
So  long  ago  as  last  year  he  had  tiiirty  commanders  on  his 
side  !  He  was  everywhere  at  once  :  at  Lyons,  in  Lan- 
guedoc, at  Nantes.  Finally,  he  drew  up  the  Articles 
settled  in  Council  and  distributcd  throughout  Germany, 
in  which  thcologians  déclare  that  it  is  justifiable  to  use 
force  to  get  the  King  out  of  our  hands,  and  this  is  being 
disscminated  in  every  town.  Look  for  him  whcrc  you 
will,  you  will  nowhere  find  him  ! 

*  Hitherto  I  hâve  shown  him  nothing  but  kindncss  ! 
VVc  shall  hâve  to  kill  him  like  a  dog,or  to  make  a  bridge 
of  gold  for  him  to  cross  and  corne  into  our  house.' 

'Brittanv  and  Languedoc,  the  whole  kingdom  indecd, 
is  being  worked  upon  to  give  usa  deadly  shock,'  said  the 
Cardinal.  *  After  yestcrday's  festival,  I  sj^nt  the  rcst 
of  the  night  in  reading  ail  the  information  sent  me  by  my 
priesthood  ;  but  no  one  is  involvcd  but  somc  impovcrishcd 
gentlemen  anil  artisans,  pcoplc  who  mav  bc  eithcr  hangcd 
or  left  alivc,  it  mattcrs  not  which.    The  Colignys  and  ihc 
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Condés  are  not  yet  visible,  though  they  hold  the  threads 
of  the  conspiracy.' 

'Ay,'  said  the  Duke;  'and  as  soon  as  that  lawyer 
Avenelles  had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  I  told  Brague- 
lonne  to  give  the  conspirators  their  head  :  they  hâve  no 
suspicions,  they  think  they  can  surprise  us,  and  then 
perhaps  the  leaders  will  show  themselves.  My  advice 
vv^ould  be  that  we  should  alloua  ourselves  to  be  beaten  for 
forty-eight  hours ' 

'That  would  be  half-an-hour  too  long,'  said  the 
Cardinal  in  alarm. 

'  How  brave  you  are  !  '  retorted  le  Balafré. 

The  Cardinal  vv^ent  on  with  calm  indifférence — 

'  Whether  the  Prince  de  Condé  be  implicated  or  no,  if 
we  are  assured  that  he  is  the  leader,  eut  off  his  head. 
What  we  want  for  that  business  is  judges  rather  than 
soldiers,  and  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  judges  ! 
Victory  in  the  Suprême  Court  is  always  more  certain 
than  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  costs  less.' 

'  I  am  quite  willing,'  replied  the  Duke.  '  But  do  you 
believe  that  the  Prince  de  Condé  is  powerful  enough  to 
inspire  such  audacity  in  those  who  are  sent  on  first  to 
attack  us  ?     Is  there  not ?  ' 

'  The  King  of  Navarre,'  said  the  Cardinal. 

'  A  gaby  who  bows  low  in  my  présence,'  replied  the 
Duke.     '  That  Florentine  woman's  grâces  hâve  blinded 


you,  I  think ' 

'  Oh,  I  hâve  thought  of  that  already,'  said  the  prelate. 
'  If  I  aim  at  a  gallant  intimacy  with  her,  is  it  not  that  I 
may  read  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart  ?  ' 

'She  has  no  heart,' said  his  brother  sharply.  'She  is 
even  more  ambitious  than  we  are.' 

'  You  are  a  brave  commander,'  said  the  Cardinal  ;  '  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  our  skirts  are  very  near  touching, 
and  I  made  Mary  Stewart  watch  her  narrowly  before  you 
ever  suspected  her.  Catherine  has  no  more  religion  in 
her  than  my  shoe.     If  she  is  not  the  soûl  of  the  con- 
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spiracy,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  goodwill  ;  but  we  will  draw 
hcr  out  and  sec  how  far  she  will  support  us.  Till 
now  I  know  for  certain  that  she  has  not  held  any 
communication  with  the  heretics.' 

*  h  is  time  that  we  should  lay  everything  before  the 
King,  and  the  Queen-mother,  who  Icnows  nothing,'  said 
the  Duke,  'and  that  is  the  onlyproof  of  her  innocence.  La 
Renaudie  will  understand  from  my  arrangements  that  we 
are  warned.  Last  night  Nemours  must  hâve  been  follow- 
ing  up  the  detachments  of  the  Reformed  party,  who  werc 
coming  in  by  the  cross-roads,  and  the  conspirators  will 
be  compelled  to  attack  us  at  Amboise  ;  I  will  let  them 
ail  in. — Hère,'  and  hc  pointed  to  the  three  steep  slopes 
of  rock  on  which  the  Château  de  Blois  is  built,  just  as 
Chiverni  had  done  a  moment  since,  *  we  should  hâve  a 
fight  with  no  resuit  ;  the  Huguenots  could  corne  and 
go  at  will.  Blois  is  a  hall  with  four  doors,  while  Amboise 
is  a  sack.' 

'  I  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  Queen,'  said  the 
Cardinal. 

'We  hâve  made  one  mistake,'  remarked  the  Duke, 
playing  with  his  dagger,  tossing  it  in  the  air,  and  catch- 
ing  it  again  by  the  handle  ;  *  we  ought  to  hâve  behaved 
to  her  as  to  the  Reformers,  giving  her  liberty  to  move,  so 
as  to  take  her  in  the  act.' 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  his  brothcr  for  a  minute, 
shaking  his  htad. 

*  What  does  Pardaillan  want  ?  '  the  Duke  exclaimcd, 
seeing  this  young  gentleman  coming  along  the  tcrracc. 
Pardaillan  was  to  become  famous  for  his  fight  wiih  la 
Renaudie,  in  which  both  werc  killcd. 

*  Monseigneur,  a  youth  sent  hcre  bv  the  Queen's  furricr 
is  at  the  gâte,  and  says  that  hc  has  a  set  of  crminc 
to  delivcr  to  Her  Majesty.     Is  hc  to  be  admittcd  .'  ' 

'  To  be  sure  ;  an  crminc  surcoat  she  spokc  of  but 
ycstcrday,'  saiil  the  Cardinal.  '  Lct  the  shop-cicrk  in. 
She  will  necd  the  mantlc  for  her  journey  by  the  Loire' 
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'Which  way  did  he  corne,  that  he  was  not  stopped 
before  reaching  the  gâte  ?  '  asked  the  Grand  Master. 

'I  do  not  know,'  said  Pardaillan. 

'  I  will  go  to  see  him  in  the  Queen's  rooms,'  said  le 
Balafré.  'Tell  him  to  await  her  lever  in  the  guard- 
room.     But,  Pardaillan,  is  he  young  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Monseigneur  ;  he  says  he  is  Lecamus'  son.' 

'Lecamus  is  a  good  Cathoiic,'  said  the  Cardinal,  who, 
like  the  Duke,  was  gifted  with  a  memory  like  Caesar's. 
'  The  priest  of  Saint-Pierre  aux  Bœufs  trusts  him,  for  he 
is  officer  of  the  peace  for  the  Palace.' 

*  Make  this  youth  chat  with  the  Captain  of  the  Scotch 
Guard,  ail  the  same,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  an 
emphasis  which  gave  the  words  a  very  pointed  meaning. 
'But  Ambroise  is  at  the  château;  through  him  we 
shall  know  at  once  if  he  really  is  the  son  of  Lecamus, 
who  was  formerly  his  very  good  friend.  Ask  for 
Ambroise  Paré.' 

At  this  moment  the  Queen  came  towards  the  brothers, 
who  hurried  to  meet  her  with  marks  of  respect,  in  which 
Catherine  never  failed  to  discern  deep  irony. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  she,  '  will  you  condescend  to  in- 
form  me  of  what  is  going  on  ?  Is  the  widow  of  your 
late  sovereign  of  less  account  in  your  esteem  than 
Messieurs  de  Vieilleville,  Birague,  and  Chiverni  ?  ' 

'  Madam,'  said  the  Cardinal,  with  an  air  of  gallantry, 
'  our  first  duty  as  men,  before  ail  mattcrs  of  politics,  is 
not  to  alarm  ladies  by  false  rumours.  This  morning, 
indeed,  we  hâve  had  occasion  to  confer  on  State  aftairs, 
You  will  pardon  my  brother  for  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance given  orders  on  purely  military  matters  which  must 
be  indiffèrent  to  you — the  really  important  points  remain 
to  be  discussed.  If  you  approve,  we  will  ail  attend  the 
lever  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  it  is  close  on  the  hour.' 

'  Why,  what  is  happening.  Monsieur  le  Grand 
Maître?'  asked  Catherine,  aftecting  terror. 

'The   Reformation,   Madam,  is   no    longer    a    mère 
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hcrcsy  ;  it  is  a  party  which  is  about  to  talce  up  arms 
and  sci'/.e  the  King.' 

Catherine,  with  the  Cardinal,  the  Duke,  and  the 
gentlemen,  made  their  way  towards  the  staircase  by  the 
corridor,  which  was  crowded  with  courtiers  who  had  not 
the  right  of  tutrit'^  and  who  rangcd  thcmselves  against 
the  wall. 

Gondi,  who  had  been  studying  the  Princes  of  Lorraine 
while  Catherine  was  conversing  with  them,  said  in  good 
Tuscan  and  in  Catherine's  ear  thèse  two  words,  which 
bccame  bywords,  and  which  express  one  aspect  of  that 
royallv  powerful  nature — 

'  Oiitatc  e  asptttate  !  '      Hâte  and  wait. 

Pardailian,  who  had  delivered  to  the  officer  on  guard 
at  the  gatehouse  the  ordcr  to  admit  the  messenger  from 
the  Oiieen's  furrier,  found  Christophe  standing  outsidc 
the  portico  and  staring  at  the  façade  built  bv  good  King 
Louis  XII.,  whereon  there  was  at  that  time  an  even 
more  numerous  array  of  sculptured  figures  of  the  coarsest 
buftooncry — if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  survived. 
The  curious  will  detect,  for  instance,  a  figure  of  a  woman 
carved  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  gate- 
wav  holding  up  her  skirts,  and  saucily  exhibiting  'what 
Hrunel  displayed  to  Marphise  '  to  a  burly  monk  crouch- 
insî  in  the  capital  of  the  corrcsponding  column  at  the 
other  jambof  this  gâte,  above  which  once  stood  a  statue 
of  Louis  XII.  Several  of  the  Windows  of  this  front, 
ornamentcd  in  this  grotesque  tastc,  and  now  unfortu- 
nately  destroved,  amused,  or  seemcd  to  amuse,  Chris- 
tophe, whom  the  gunners  of  the  Guard  were  alrcady 
pelting  with  their  pTeasantries. 

*■  He  would  likc  to  be  lodgcd  thcro,  he  would,'  said  the 
scrgeant-at-arms,  patting  his  store  of  charges  for  his 
musket,  which  hung  from  his  bclt  in  the  sugar-loaf- 
shaped  cartridges. 

*  Halle,  vou  from  Paris,  you  ncvcr  saw  so  much 
bcforc  !  '  said  a  soldicr. 
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'  He  recognises  good  King  Louis  !  '  said  another. 

Christophe  affected  not  to  hear  them,  and  tried  to 
look  even  more  helplessly  amazed,  so  that  his  look  of 
blank  stupidity  was  an  excellent  recommandation  to 
Pardaillan, 

'The  Oueen  is  not  yet  risen,'  said  the  young  officer. 
'Corne  and  wait  in  the  guardroom.' 

Christophe  slowly  followed  Pardaillan.  He  purposely 
lingered  to  admire  the  pretty  covered  balcony  with  an 
arched  front,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xii.,  the 
courtiers  could  wait  under  cover  till  the  hour  of  récep- 
tion if  the  weather  was  bad,  and  where  at  this  moment 
some  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Guises  were 
grouped  ;  for  the  staircase,  still  so  well  preserved,  which 
led  to  their  apartments  is  at  the  end  of  that  gallery,  in  a 
tower  of  which  the  architecture  is  greatly  admired  by 
the  curious. 

'  Now,  then  !  hâve  you  come  hère  to  study  graven 
images  ?  '  cried  Pardaillan,  seeing  Lecamus  riveted  in 
front  of  the  élégant  stonework  of  the  outer  parapet  which 
unités — or,  if  you  will,  séparâtes — the  columns  of  each 
archway. 

Christophe  followed  the  young  captain  to  the  grand 
staircase,  not  without  glancing  at  this  almost  Moorish- 
looking  structure  from  top  to  bottom  with  an  expression 
of  ecstasy.  On  this  fine  morning  the  court  was  fuU  of 
captains-at-arms  and  of  courtiers  chatting  in  groups  ;  and 
their  brilliant  costumes  gave  life  to  the  scène,  in  itself  so 
bright,  for  the  marvels  of  architecture  that  decorated  the 
façade  were  still  quite  new. 

'  Come  in  hère,'  said  Pardaillan  to  Lecamus,  signing 
to  him  to  follow  him  through  the  carved  door  on  the 
second  floor,  which  was  thrown  open  by  a  sentry  on  his 
recognising  Pardaillan. 

Christophe's  amazement  may  easily  be  imagined  on 
enteri ng  this  guardroom,  so  vast,  that  the  military 
genius  of   our  day  has  eut  it  across  by  a  partition  to 
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form  two  room^.  It  extends,  in  fact,  both  on  the  second 
floor,  whcrc  thc  K.ing  lived,  and  on  the  rtrst,  occupied  by 
thc  Quccn-mothcr,  for  a  third  of  the  Icngth  of  the 
front  towards  the  court,  and  is  lighted  by  two  windows 
to  the  left  and  two  to  thc  right  of  the  famous  staircase. 
Thc  young  captain  made  his  way  toward  the  door 
leading  to  thc  King's  room,  which  opcncd  eut  of  this 
hall,  and  desired  one  of  thc  pagcs-in-waiting  to  tell 
Madame  Dayellc,  one  of  the  Quccn's  ladics,  that  the 
furrier  was  in  the  guardroom  with  her  surcoats. 

At  a  sign  from  Pardaillan,  Christophe  went  to  stand 
by  thc  sidc  of  an  officer  scatcd  on  a  low  stool  in  thc 
corner  of  a  chimney-place  as  large  as  his  father's  shop,  at 
one  end  of  this  vast  hall  opposite  another  cxactly  likc  it 
at  the  other  end.  In  talking  with  this  gentleman, 
Christophe  succccdcd  in  interesting  him  by  telling  him 
the  trivial  détails  of  his  trade  ;  and  he  secmcd  so  complctcly 
the  craftsman,  that  the  officer  voluntecred  this  opinion 
to  the  captain  of  thc  Scotch  Guard,  who  came  in  to 
cross-question  the  lad  while  scrutinisiiig  him  closely  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Though  Christophe  Lccamus  had  had  ample  warn- 
ing,  he  still  did  not  undcrstaiid  the  cold  fcrocity  of 
thc  interested  parties  between  whom  Chaudicu  had  bid 
him  stand.  To  an  observer  who  should  hâve  mastercd 
the  secrets  of  the  drama,  as  the  historian  knows  them 
now,  it  would  hâve  secmcd  terrible  to  sec  this  young 
fellow,  thc  hope  of  two  fiimilies,  risking  his  lifc  between 
two  such  powerful  and  pitiless  machines  as  Catherine 
and  the  Guises.  But  ht)w  fcw  bra\c  hcarts  evcr  know 
thc  extent  of  thcir  danger  !  Krom  the  way  in  which 
the  quays  of  the  city  and  the  château  wcre  guardcd, 
Christophe  had  expccted  to  find  snares  and  spics  at 
cverv  step,  so  hc  dctermincd  to  conceal  thc  importance 
of  his  errand  aiui  tlic  agitation  of  his  mind  undcr  the 
stupid  tradcsmairs  starc,  whi*.h  hc  had  put  on  bcforc 
Pardaillan,  thc  officer  of  thc  Guard,  and  the  captain. 
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The  stir  which  in  a  royal  résidence  attends  the  rising 
of  the  King  began  to  be  perceptible.  The  nobles, 
leaving  their  horses  with  their  pages  or  grooms  in  the 
outer  court,  for  no  one  but  the  King  and  Queen  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  inner  court  on  horseback,  were 
mounting  the  splendid  stairs  in  twos  and  threes  and 
filling  the  guardroom,  a  large  room  with  two  fireplaces — 
where  the  huge  mantels  are  now  bereft  of  adornment, 
where  squalid  red  tiles  hâve  taken  the  place  of  the  fine 
mosaic  flooring,  where  royal  hangings  covered  the  rough 
walls  now  daubed  with  whitewash,  and  where  every  art 
of  an  âge  unique  in  its  splendour  was  displayed  at  its  best. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  poured  in  as  much  to  hear 
the  news  and  study  each  other's  faces  as  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  King.  His  passionate  affection  for  Mary 
Stewart,  which  neither  the  Qvieen-mother  nor  the  Guises 
attempted  to  check,  and  Mary's  politic  submissiveness  in 
yielding  to  it,  deprived  the  King  of  ail  power  ;  indeed, 
though  he  was  now  seventeen,  he  knew  nothing  of 
Royalty  but  its  indulgences,  and  of  marriage  nothing  but 
the  raptures  of  first  love.  In  point  of  fact,  everybody 
tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Queen  Mary  and  her 
uncles,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Household. 

Ail  this  bustle  went  on  under  the  eyes  of  Christophe, 
who  watched  each  fresh  arrivai  with  very  natural  excite- 
ment.  A  magnificent  curtain,  on  each  ?ide  of  it  a  page 
and  a  yeoman  of  the  Scotch  Guard  then  on  duty, 
showed  him  the  entrance  to  that  royal  chamber,  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  the  son  of  the  Grand  Master,  for  the 
younger  Balafré  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  now 
occupied  by  Mary  Stewart  and  Francis  11.  The  Queen's 
ladies  occupied  the  chimney-place  opposite  to  that 
where  Christophe  was  still  chatting  with  the  captain 
of  the  Guard.  This  fireplace,  by  its  position,  was  the 
seat  of  honour,  for  it  is  built  into  the  thick  wall  of  the 
council-room,  between  the  door  into  the  royal  chamber 
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and  that  into  thc  council-room,  so  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  a  right  to  sit  there  were  close  to 
where  the  King  and  the  (^eens  must  pass.  l'he  courtiers 
were  certain  to  see  Catherine  ;  for  her  maids  of  honour, 
in  mourning,  lilce  the  rest  of  the  Court,  came  up  from 
her  rooms  conducted  bv  the  Countess  Fieschi,  and  took 
their  place  on  the  side  next  the  council-room,  facing  those 
of  the  voung  Qiieen,  who,  led  by  the  Duchesse  de  Guise, 
took  the  opposite  angle  next  the  royal  bedchamber. 

Between  the  courtiers  and  thèse  young  ladies,  ail 
belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  a  space 
was  kept  of  some  few  paces,  which  none  but  the  greatest 
nobles  were  permitted  to  cross.  The  Countess  Fieschi 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Guise  were  allowed  by  right  of 
office  to  be  seated  in  the  midst  of  their  noble  charges, 
who  ail  remained  standing. 

One  of  the  first  to  mingle  with  thèse  dangerous 
bevies  was  the  Duc  d'Orlcans,  the  King's  brothcr, 
who  came  down  from  his  rooms  above,  attcndcd  by  his 
tutor,  Monsieur  de  Cypierre.  This  young  Prince,  who 
was  destined  to  reign  before  the  end  of  the  year,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  ix.,at  the  âge  of  ten  was  excessively 
shy.  The  Duc  d'Anjou  and  the  Duc  d'Alençon,  his 
two  brothers,  and  the  infant  Princess  Marguerite,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Henri  iv.,  were  still  too  voung  to 
appcar  at  Court,  and  remained  in  their  mothcr's  apart- 
ments.  The  Duc  d'Orléans,  richly  drcssed  in  the 
fashion  of  thc  time,  in  silk  trunk  hose,  a  doublet  of 
cloth  of  gold,  brocaded  with  flowers  in  black,  and  a 
short  cloak  of  embroidcred  velvet,  ail  black,  for  he  was 
still  in  mourning  for  the  late  King  his  father,  bowed  to 
the  two  elder  Udies,  and  joined  tlic  group  of  his  mothcr's 
maids  of  honour.  Strongly  disliking  thc  Guisards  (the 
adhérents  of  the  Guises),  hc  replied  coldly  to  thc 
Duchcss's  grccting,  and  wcnt  to  Ican  his  cibow  on  thc 
back  of  the  Countess  !■  ieschi's  tall  chair. 

His   tutor,  Monsieur  de  Cypierre,  onc  of  thc   Anest 
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characters  of  that  âge,  stood  behind  him  as  a  shield. 
Amyot,  in  a  simple  abbé's  gown,  also  attended  the 
Prince;  he  was  his  instructor  as  well  as  being  the 
teacher  of  the  three  other  royal  children,  whose  favour 
was  afterwards  so  advantageous  to  him. 

Between  this  chimney-place  '  of  honour'  and  that  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall — where  the  Guards  stood  in 
groups  with  their  captain,  a  few  courtiers,  and  Christophe 
carrying  his  box— the  Chancellor  Olivier,  l'Hôpital's 
patron  and  predecessor,  in  the  costume  worn  ever  since 
by  the  Chancellors  of  France,  was  walicing  to  and  fro 
with  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  and  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  phrases  in 
murmurs.  On  them  was  centred  the  gênerai  attention 
of  the  gentlemen  paclced  against  the  wall  dividing  the 
hall  from  the  King's  bedroom,  standing  Hke  a  living 
tapestry  against  the  rich  figured  hangings.  In  spite  of 
the  serions  state  of  affairs,  the  Court  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  every  Court  must,  in  every  country,  at  every 
time,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  périls.  Courtiers 
always  talk  of  the  most  trivial  subjects  while  thinlcing  of 
the  gravest,  jesting  while  watching  every  physiognomy, 
and  considering  questions  of  love  and  marriage  with  heir- 
esses  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sanguinary  catastrophes. 

'  What  did  you  think  of  yesterday's  fête  ?  '  asked 
Bourdeilles,  the  Lord  of  Brantôme,  going  up  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Piennes,  one  of  the  elder  Queen's  maids  of 
honour. 

'  Monsieur  du  Baïf  and  Monsieur  du  Bellay  had  had 
the  most  charming  ideas,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  arranged  everything,  and  who  were 
standing  close  at  hand.  '  I  thought  it  in  atrocious  taste,' 
she  added  in  a  whisper. 

'  You  had  no  part  in  it  ?  '  said  Miss  Lewiston  from  the 
other  side. 

'  What  are  you  reading,  Madame  ?  '  said  Amyot  to 
Madame  Fieschi. 
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*■  Jmadls  de  GauU,  by  thc  Seigneur  des  Essarts,  pur- 
vevor-in-ordinarv  to  the  King's  Artillery.' 

''  A  deliLîhtfui  work,'  said  thc  handsome  girl,  who 
becamc  famous  as  la  Kosseuse,  whcn  she  was  lady-in- 
waitintî  to  Qucen  Margaret  of  Navarre. 

'  The  style  is  quitc  new,'  remarlced  Amyot.  '  Shall  you 
adopt  such  barbarisms  ?  '  he  asked,  turning  to  Brantôme. 
<-  The  ladies  Hke  it  !  What  is  to  be  said  ?  '  cned  Bran- 
tome,  going  forward  to  bow  to  Madame  de  Guise,  who 
had  i'n  her  hand  Boccaccio's  Fatnous  Ladirs.  *  'fhcre 
must  be  some  ladies  of  your  House  there,  Madame,'  said 
he.  '  But  Master  Boccaccio's  mistake  was  that  he  did  not 
live  in  thèse  days  ;  he  would  hâve  found  ample  mattcr  to 
enlarge  his  volumes.' 

'  How  clever   Monsieur   de    Brantôme  is  !     said    thc 

beautiful    Mademoiselle    de    Limeuil    to    the    Countess 

Fieschi.     *  He  came   first  to   us,  but   he  will   stay  with 

the  Guises.'  . 

^Hush!'   said   Madame   Fieschi,  looking   at   the   tair 

Limeuil.     *  Attend  to  what  concerns  you ' 

'Fhe  voung  lady  turned  to  the  door.  She  was  expect- 
ing  Sardini,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  subsequently  made 
him  marry  her  after  a  little  accident  that  overtook  her 
in  the  Qiieen's  dressing-room,  and  which  procured  her 
thc  honour  of  having  a  quecn  for  her  midwife. 

'  By  Saint  Alipantin,  Mademoiselle  Davila  secms  to 
grow  prettier  every  morning,'  said  Monsieur  de  Robcrtci, 
hecretary  of  State,  as  he  bowed  to  thc  Quccn-mothcr's 

ladies. 

The  advent  of  the  Sccretary  of  State,  though  he  was 
L-xactly  as  important  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  thèse  days, 
made  no  sensation  whatever. 

'If  you  think  that,  M()nsicur,  do  lend  me  thc  cpigram 
agains't  Messieurs  de  Guise  ;  I  know  you  hâve  it,'  said 
Mademoiselle  Davila  to  Robcrtet. 

'  I  hâve  it  no  longer,'  replied  the  Sccretary,  going 
-  across  to  spcak  to  Madame  de  (îuisc. 
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*  I  hâve  it,'  said  the  Comte  de  Grammont  to  Made- 
moiselle Davila  ;  *  but  I  will  lend  it  you  on  only  one 
condition. 

'  On  condition ?  For  shame  !  '  said  Madame Fieschi. 

'  You  do  not  know  what  I  want,'  replied  Grammont. 

*  Oh,  that  is  easy  to  guess,'  said  la  Limeuil. 

The  Italian  custom  of  calling  ladies,  as  French  peasants 
call  their  wives,  la  Such-an-one,  was  at  that  time  the 
fashion  at  the  Court  of  France. 

'■  You  are  mistalcen,'  the  Count  replied  eagerly;  *  what 
I  ask  is,  that  a  letter  should  be  delivered  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Matha,  one  of  the  maids  on  the  other  side — a  letter 
from  my  cousin  de  Jarnac' 

'  Do  not  compromise  my  maids  ;  I  will  give  it  her 
myself,'  said  the  Countess  Fieschi.  *  Hâve  you  heard 
any  news  of  what  is  going  on  in  Flanders  ?  '  she  aslced 
Cardinal  de  Tournon.  '  Monsieur  d'Egmont  is  at  some 
new  pranlcs,  it  would  seem.' 

'  He  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  said  Cypierre,  with  a 
highly  expressive  shrug. 

'  The  Duke  of  Alva  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  are 
going  there,  are  they  not,  Monsieur  ?  '  asked  Amyot  of 
Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  stood,  uneasy  and  gloomy, 
between  the  two  groups  after  his  conversation  with  the 
Chancellor. 

'  We,  happily,  are  quiet,  and  hâve  to  defy  heresy  only 
on  the  stage,'  said  the  young  Duke,  alluding  to  the  part 
he  had  played  the  day  before,  that  of  a  Knight  subduing 
a  Hydra  with  the  word  '  Reformation  '  on  its  brow. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  agreeing  on  this  point  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  had  allowed  a  théâtre  to  be  constructed 
in  the  great  hall,  which  was  subsequently  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  States  at  Blois,  the  hall  between  the 
buildings  of  Louis  xii.  and  those  of  Francis  i. 

The  Cardinal  made  no  reply,  and  resumed  his  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  Monsieur 
de  Robertet  and  the  Chancellor.     Many  persons  know 
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nothing  of  the  difficulties  that  Secretaryships  of  State, 
now  transformed  into  Cabinet  Ministries,  met  with  in  the 
course  of  thcir  establishment,  and  how  hard  the  Kings 
of  France  found  it  to  create  them.  At  that  period  a 
Secretary  like  Robcrtet  was  mercly  a  clerk,  of  hardlv 
any  account  among  the  princes  and  magnâtes  who  scttled 
the  affairs  of  State.  There  were  at  that  time  no  minis- 
terial  functionaries  but  the  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Seals. 
The  King  granted  a  seat  in  the  Council,  by  letters 
patent,  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  might,  in  his 
opinion,  give  useful  advice  in  the  conduct  of  public 
aftairs.  A  seat  in  the  Council  might  be  given  to  a 
président  of  a  law  court  in  the  Parlement,  to  a  bishop,  to 
an  untitled  favourite.  Once  admitted  to  the  Council, 
the  subject  strengthcned  his  position  by  getting  himself 
appointed  to  one  of  the  Crown  offices  to  which  a  salary 
was  attached — the  government  of  a  province,  a  con- 
stable's  sword,  a  marshal's  bâton,  the  command  of  the 
Artillery,  the  post  of  High  Admirai,  the  colonelcy  of 
some  military  corps,  the  captaincy  of  the  galleys — or 
often  some  function  at  Court,  such  as  that  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Household,  then  held  by  the  Duc  de 
Guise. 

*■  Do  you  believe  that  the  Duc  de  Nemours  wili 
marry  Françoise  ?  '  asked  Madame  de  Guise  of  the  Duc 
d'Orléans'  instructor. 

'  Indecd,  Madame,  I  know  nothing  but  Latin,'  was 
the  reply. 

This  made  thosc  smile  who  were  near  enouçh  to  hcar 
it.  Just  then  the  séduction  of  Françoise  de  Rohan  by 
the  I3uc  de  Nemours  was  the  thème  of  cvery  conversa- 
tion ;  but  as  the  Duc  de  Nemours  was  cousin  to  the 
King,  and  also  allied  to  the  House  of  Valois  through  his 
mothcr,  the  Cîuises  regarded  him  as  seduccd  rather  than 
as  a  fcduccr.  The  influence  of  the  House  ot  Rohan 
was,  liowcver,  so  great,  that  after  Francis  u.'s  dcath  the 
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Duc  de  Nemours  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  consé- 
quence of  the  lawsuit  brought  against  him  by  the 
Rohans,  which  was  compromised  by  the  offices  of  the 
Guises.  His  marriage  to  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  after 
Poltrot's  assassination,  may  account  for  the  Duchess's 
question  to  Amyot,  by  explaining  some  rivalry,  no 
doubt,  between  her  and  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan. 

'  Look,  pray,  at  that  party  of  malcontents,'  said  the 
Comte  de  Grammont,  pointing  to  Messieurs  de  Coligny, 
Cardinal  de  Chàtillon,  Danville,  Thoré,  Moret,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  suspected  of  meddling  in  the 
Reformation,  who  were  standing  ail  together  between 
two  Windows  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 

'  The  Huguenots  are  on  the  move,'  said  Cypierre. 
'  We  know  that  Théodore  de  Bèze  is  at  Nérac  to  per- 
suade the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  déclare  herself  on  their 
side  by  publicly  renouncing  the  Catholic  faith,'  he  added, 
with  a  glance  at  the  Bailli  d'Orléans,  who  was  Chancel- 
lor  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  a  keen  observer  of  the 
Court. 

*  She  will  do  it,'  said  the  Bailli  d'Orléans  drily. 

This  personage,  the  Jacques  Cœur  of  his  day,  and  one 
of  the  richest  middle-class  men  of  his  time,  was  named 
Groslot,  and  was  envoy  from  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  the 
French  Court. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  said  the  Chancelier  of  France  to 
the  Chancellor  of  Navarre,  quite  understanding  the  full 
import  of  Groslot's  remark. 

'  Don't  you  know,'  said  the  rich  provincial,  *  that 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  has  nothing  of  the  woman  in  her 
but  her  sex  ?  She  is  devoted  to  none  but  manly  things  ; 
her  mind  is  strong  in  important  matters,  and  her  heart 
undaunted  by  the  greatest  adversities.' 

'  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,'  said  the  Chancellor  Olivier  to 
Monsieur  de  Tournon,  who  had  heard  Groslot,  *  what  do 
you  think  of  such  boldness  ?  ' 

'  The  Queen  of  Navarre  does  well  to  choose  for  her 
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ChanccUor  a  man  from  whom  the  House  of  Lorraine 
will  nccd  to  borrow,  and  who  orters  thc  King  his  house 
when  tlicre  is  a  talic  of  moving  to  Orléans,'  rcplied  the 
Cardinal. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Cardinal  loolced  at  each 
other,  not  daring  to  spealc  their  thoughts  ;  but  Robcrtet 
exprcsscd  them,  for  he  thought  it  neccssary  to  make  a 
greater  display  of  dévotion  to  the  Guises  than  thèse  great 
men,  since  he  was  so  far  beneath  them. 

'  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  House  of  Navarre, 
instead  of  abjuring  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  do  not 
abjure  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  rébellion  inspired  bv  the 
Connétable  de  Bourbon.  Wc  shall  see  a  répétition  of 
the  wars  of  the  Armagnacs  and  thc  Bourguignons.' 

*■  No,'  said  Groslot,  'for  there  is  something  of  Louis  xi. 
in  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.' 

*  And  in  Queen  Catherine  too,'  observed  Robertet. 
At    this    moment    Madame    Davelle,   Mary  Stewart's 

favourite  waiting-woman,  crossed  the  room,  and  went  to 
the  Queen's  chamber.  The  appearance  of  the  waiting- 
woman  made  a  little  stir. 

'  VVc  shall  be  admittcd  directly,'  said  Madame  Ficschi. 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  said  the  Duchesse  de  Guise. 
'  Their  Majesties  will  come  out,  for  a  State  Council  is  to 
be  hcld.' 

La  Davelle  slipped  into  the  royal  chamber  after 
scratching  at  the  door,  a  deferential  custom  introduced 
by  Catherine  de*  Medici,  and  adopted  by  thc  Krcnch 
Court. 

'  What  is  the  weather  like,  mv  dear  Davelle?'  asked 
(^een  Mary,  putting  her  fair  fresh  face  oui  between  the 
curtains. 

K)h!  Madame ' 

*  VVhat  is  thc  mattcr,  Dayelle  ?  You  might  havc  the 
bowmen  at  your  hecls ' 

'  (  )h  !   Madame — is  thc  King  still  siecping  r  ' 
'  Vcs.' 


i 
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*  We  are  to  leave  the  castle,  and  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
desired  me  to  tell  you  so,  that  you  might  suggest  it  to 
the  King.' 

'  Do  you  know  why,  my  good  Dayelle  ?  ' 
'  The  Reformers  mean  to  carry  you  ofF.' 
'  Oh,  this  new  religion  leaves  me  no  peace  !     I  dreamed 
last  night  that  I  was  in  prison — I  who  shall  wear  the 
united  crowns  of  the  three  finest  kingdoms  in  the  world.' 
'  Indeed  !  but,  Madame,  it  was  only  a  dream.' 
'Carriedoff!     That  would  be  rather  amusing. — But 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  by  heretics — horrible  !  ' 

The  Queen  sprang  out  of  bed  and  seated  herself  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  in  a  large  chair  covered  with  red 
velvet,  after  wrapping  herself  in  a  loose  black  velvet 
gown  handed  to  her  by  Dayelle,  which  she  tied  about  the 
waist  with  a  silken  cord.  Dayelle  lighted  the  fire,  for  the 
early  May  mornings  are  cool  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
'  Then  did  my  uncles  get  this  news  in  the  course  of 
the  night  ?  '  the  Queen  inquired  of  Dayelle,  with  whom 
she  was  on  familiar  terms. 

'  Early  this  morning  Messieurs  de  Guise  were  walking 
on  the  terrace  to  avoid  being  overheard,  and  received 
there  some  messengers  arriving  in  hot  haste  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Reformers  are  busy. 
Her  Highness  the  Queen-mother  went  out  with  her 
Italians  hoping  to  be  consulted,  but  she  was  not  invited 
to  join  the  little  council.' 
'She  must  be  furious.' 

*  Ail  the  more  so  because  she  had  a  little  wrath  left 
over  from  yesterday,'  replied  Dayelle.  '  They  sav  she 
was  far  from  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  your  Majesty  in 
your  dress  of  woven  gold  and  your  pretty  veil  of  tan- 
coloured  crape ' 

'  Leave  us  now,  my  good  Dayelle  ;  the  King  is 
waking.  Do  not  let  any  one  in,  not  even  those  who 
hâve  the  entrée.  There  are  matters  of  State  in  hand, 
and  my  uncles  will  not  disturb  us.' 
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*■  Why,  my  dcar  Mary,  arc  vou  out  of  bed  already  ? 
Is  it  daylight  ?'  said  the  youiig  King,  rousing  himself. 

'  My  dcar  love,  while  we  were  slccping,  malignants 
havc  bcen  wide  awalce,  and  compel  us  to  leave  this  plea- 
sant  home' 

'VVhat  do  you  mean  by  maHgnants,  my  sweetheart  ? 
Did  we  not  hâve  the  most  delightful  festival  last  evening 
but  for  the  Latin  which  those  gentlemen  insisted  on 
dropping  into  our  good  Frcnch  r 

*Oh!'  said  Mary,  '  that  is  in  the  best  taste,  and 
Rabelais  brought  Latin  into  fashion.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  so  Icarned,  and  I  am  only  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  do  you  honour  in  verse.  If  I  were  not 
King,  I  would  talce  back  Master  Amyot  from  my  brothcr, 
who  is  being  made  so  wise ' 

'  You  hâve  nothing  to  envy  your  brother  for  ;  he 
writes  verses  and  shows  them  to  me,  begging  me  to 
show  him  mine.  Be  content,  vou  are  bv  far  the  best  of 
the  four,  and  will  be  as  good  a  king  as  vou  arc  a  charm- 
ing  lover.  Indced,  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  your 
mother  loves  you  so  little.  But  be  easy  ;  I,  dear  heart, 
will  love  you  for  ail  the  world.* 

*  It  is  no  great  merit  in  me  to  love  such  a  pcrfect 
Qijceii,'  said  the  young  King.  *  I  do  not  know  what 
hindcred  me  from  embracing  you  before  the  whole  Court 
last  night,  when  you  danced  the  braulc  with  tapers.  I 
could  see  how  ail  the  women  looked  servi ng-wenches  by 
you,  my  swcet  Marie  !  ' 

'For  plain  prose  your  language  is  charming,  my  dear 
heart  :  it  is  love  that  speaks,  to  be  sure.  And,  you 
know,  mv  dear,  that  if  you  were  but  a  poor  little  page,  I 
should  still  love  vou  just  as  much  as  1  now  do,  and  yct 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  "  My  sweetheart  is  a 

ing  ! 

*buch  a  pretty  arm  !  Why  must  we  gct  drcsscd  ? 
I  likc  to  push  mv  fingers  through  vour  soft  hair  and 
tangle  your  golden  curls.     Listen,  prctiy  onc  ;  I  will  not 
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allow  you  to  let  your  women  kiss  your  fair  neck  and 
your  pretty  shoulders  any  more  !  I  am  jealous  of  the 
Scotch  mists  for  having  touched  them.' 

'  Will  you  not  corne  to  see  my  beloved  country  ? 
The  Scotch  would  love  you,  and  there  would  be  no 
rebellions,  as  there  are  hère.' 

'  Who  rebels  in  our  kingdom  ?  '  said  François  de 
Valois,  wrapping  himself  in  his  gown,  and  drawing  his 
wife  on  to  his  knee. 

'  Yes,  this  is  very  pretty  play,'  said  she,  withdrawing 
her  cheek  from  his  kiss.  'But  you  hâve  to  reign,  if 
you  please,  my  liège.' 

'  Who  talks  of  reigning  ? — This  morning  I  want 
to ' 

'  Need  you  say  "  I  v^^ant  to,"  when  you  can  do  what 
you  will  ? — That  is  the  language  of  neither  king  nor 
lover.  However,  that  is  not  the  matter  on  hand — we 
hâve  important  business  to  attend  to.' 

'  Oh  !  '  said  the  King,  '  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  hâve 
had  any  business  to  do. — Is  it  amusing  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  ail,'  said  Mary  ;  '  we  must  make  a  move.' 

'  I  will  wager,  my  pretty  one,  that  you  hâve  seen  one 
of  your  uncles,  who  manage  matters  so  well  that,  at 
seventeen,  I  am  a  King  only  in  name.  I  really  know 
not  why,  since  the  first  Council,  I  hâve  ever  sat  at  one  ; 
they  could  do  everything  quite  as  well  by  setting  a 
crown  on  my  chair  ;  I  see  everything  through  their 
eyes,  and  settle  matters  blindfold.' 

'  Indeed,  Monsieur,'  said  the  Queen,  standing  up  and 
assuming  an  air  of  annoyance,  'you  had  agreed  never 
again  to  give  me  the  smallest  trouble  on  that  score,  but 
to  leave  my  uncles  to  exercise  your  royal  power  for  the 
happiness  of  your  people.  A  nice  people  they  are  ! 
Why,  if  you  tried  to  govern  them  unaided,  they  would 
swallow  you  whole  like  a  strawberry.  They  need 
warriors  to  rule  them — a  stern  master  gloved  with  iron  ; 
while  you — you  are  a  charmer  whom  I  love  just  as  you 
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arc,  and  should  iiot  love  if  you  werc  différent — do  you 
hcar,  mv  lord  r  '  shc  addcd,  bending  down  to  kiss  thc 
boy,  who  scemcd  inclined  to  rcbcl  against  this  speech, 
but  who  was  molli fted  by  the  caress. 

'  Oh,  if  onlv  they  were  not  your  uncles  !  '  cried 
Francis.  '  I  cannot  endure  that  Cardinal  ;  and  when  he 
puts  on  his  insinuating  air  and  his  submissive  ways,  and 
savs  to  me  with  a  bow,  "Sire,  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
and  the  faith  of  your  fathers  is  at  stalce,  your  Majesty 

will  never  allow "     and  this  and  that — I  am  certain 

he  toils  for  nothing  but  his  cursed  House  of  Lorraine.' 

'  How  well  you  mimic  him  !  '  cried  the  Qijeen.  '  But 
why  do  you  not  malce  thèse  Guises  inform  vou  of  what 
is  going  forward,  so  as  to  govern  bv  and  by  on  your 
own  account  when  you  are  of  full  âge  ?  1  am  your  wife, 
and  your  honour  is  mine.  VVe  will  reign,  sweetheart — 
never  fear  !  But  ail  will  not  be  roses  for  us  till  we  are 
free  to  please  ourselves.  There  is  nothing  so  hard  for  a 
King  as  to  govern  ! 

'Am  I  the  Queen  now,  I  aslc  you?  Do  you  think 
that  your  mother  ever  fails  to  repay  me  in  evil  for  what 
good  my  uncles  may  do  for  thc  glory  of  your  thronc  ? 
And  mark  the  différence  !  My  uncles  are  grcat  princes, 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  full  of  goodwill,  and  rcady 
to  die  for  you  ;  while  this  daughter  of  a  Icech,  or  a 
merchant,  Queen  of  France  by  a  merc  chance,  is  as 
shrewish  as  a  citizen's  wife  who  is  not  mistrcss  in  hcr 
house.  The  Italian  woman  is  provoked  that  she  cannot 
set  everv  one  by  the  cars,  and  she  is  alwavs  coming  to 
me  with  hcr  pale,  solemn  face,  and  thcn  with  hcr  pinchcd 
lips  she  bcgins  :  "  Daughter,  you  are  the  Qiiccn  ;  I  am 
only  the  second  lady  in  the  kingdom" — she  is  furious, 
you  sec,  dear  hcart— "  but  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  not  wear  crimson  vclvct  while  thc  Court  is  in 
mourning,  and  I  would  appcar  in  public  with  my  hair 
plainly  dresscd  .uni  with  no  jcwcis,  for  what  is  unsccmlv 
in  any  lady  ib  evcn   more  so  in  a  ijuccn.     Nor  would  I 
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dance  myself  ;  I  would  only  see  others  dance  !  "  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  she  says  to  me.' 

'  Oh,  dear  Heaven  !  '  cried  the  King,  '  I  can  hear  her  ! 
Mercy,  if  she  only  knew ' 

'  Why,  you  still  quake  before  her.  She  wearies  you — 
say  so  ?  We  will  send  her  away.  By  my  faith,  that 
she  should  deceive  you  might  be  endured,  but  to  be  so 
tedious ' 

*In  Heaven's  name,  be  silent,  Marie,'  said  the  King, 
at  once  alarmed  and  delighted.  '  I  would  not  hâve  you 
lose  her  favour.' 

'  Never  fear  that  she  will  quarrel  with  me,  with  the 
three  finest  crowns  in  the  world  on  my  head,  my  Httle 
King,'  said  Mary  Stewart.  '  Even  though  she  hâtes  me 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  she  flatters  me,  to  win  me  from 
my  uncles.' 

*  Hâtes  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  angel  !  And  if  I  had  not  a  thousand  such 
proofs  as  women  can  give  each  other,  and  such  as  women 
only  can  understand,  her  persistent  opposition  to  our 
happy  lovemaking  would  be  enough.  Now,  is  it  my 
fault  if  your  father  could  never  endure  Mademoiselle  de' 
Medici  ?  In  short,  she  likes  me  so  little,  that  you  had 
to  be  quite  in  a  rage  to  prevent  our  having  separate  sets 
of  rooms  hère  and  at  Saint-Germain.  She  declared  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  France. 
Customary  ! — It  was  your  father's  custom  ;  that  is  quite 
intelligible.  As  to  your  grandfather,  PVancis,  the  good 
man  established  the  practice  for  the  convenience  of  his 
love  afFairs.  So  be  on  your  guard  ;  if  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  this  place,  do  not  let  the  Grand  Master  divide  us.' 

'  If  we  leave  ?  But  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  this 
pretty  château,  whence  we  see  the  Loire  and  ail  the 
country  around — a  town  at  our  feet,  the  brightest  sky  in 
the  world  above  us,  and  thèse  lovely  gardens.  Or  if  I 
go,  it  will  be  to  travel  with  you'  in  Italy  and  see 
Raphael's  pictures  and  Saint-Peter's  at  Rome.' 
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*And  the  orangc-trces.  Ah,  swcet  littlc  King,  if  yoxi 
could  know  how  your  Mary  longs  to  wallc  under  orange- 
trecs  in  flowcr  and  fruit  !  Alas  !  I  may  nevcr  sce  one  ! 
Oh  !  to  hear  an  Italian  song  under  thosc  fragrant  grovcs, 
on  the  shore  of  a  blue  sea,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  to 
clasp  each  other  thus  ! ' 

'  Let  us  bc  off,'  said  the  Kint;. 

'  Be  oÛ'\  '  criecl  the  Grand  Master,  coming  in.  '  ^'es, 
Sire,  you  must  be  ort  from  Blois.  Pardon  my  boldness  ; 
but  circumstances  overrule  étiquette,  and  I  hâve  corne  to 
beg  you  to  call  a  Council.' 

Mary  and  Francis  had  started  apart  on  being  thus 
takcn  bv  surprise,  and  they  both  wore  the  same  expression 
of  offended  sovereign  Majestv. 

*  You  are  too  much  the  Grand  Master,  Monsieur  de 
Guise,'  said  the  young  King,  suppressing  his  wrath. 

*  Dcvil  take  lovers  !  '  muttered  the  Cardinal  in 
Catherine's  ear. 

'  Mv  son,'  replicd  the  Qiieen-mother,  appearing  bc- 
hind  the  Cardinal,  '  the  safety  of  your  person  is  at  stakc 
as  well  as  of  your  kingdom.' 

*  Hcrcsy  was  awake  while  you  slept,  Sire,'  said  the 
Cardinal. 

'  Withdraw  into  the  hall,'  said  the  little  King;  'we 
will  hold  a  Council.' 

*  Madame,'  said  the  Duke  to  the  Q^iccn,  *  your 
furrier's  son  has  coine  with  somc  furs  which  arc  scason- 
able  for  your  journcy,  as  wc  shall  probablv  ride  by  the 
Loire. — But  he  also  wishcs  to  spcak  with  Madame,'  hc 
added,  turning  to  the  Qiieen-mother.  '  W'hile  the 
King  is  dressing,  would  you  and  Hcr  Majcsty  dismiss 
him  forthwith,  so  that  this  trifle  mav  no  further  trouble 
us.' 

'  With  pleasurc,'  replicd  Catherine  ;  adding  to  hcrscif, 
'If  hc  thinks  to  bc  rid  of  me  by  such  tricks,  hc  littlc 
knows  me,' 

l'hc  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  rctircd,  Icaving  the  two 
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Queens  with  the  King.  As  he  went  through  the  guard- 
room  to  go  to  the  council-chamber,  the  Grand  Master 
desired  the  usher  to  bring  up  the  Queen's  furrier. 

When  Christophe  saw  this  officiai  coming  towards 
him  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  he  took  him, 
from  his  dress,  to  be  some  one  of  importance,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him  ;  but  this  sensation,  natural  enough  at 
the  approach  of  a  critical  moment,  became  sheer  terror 
when  the  usher,  whose  advance  had  the  effect  of 
directing  the  eyes  of  the  whole  splendid  assembly  to 
Christophe  with  his  bundles  and  his  abject  looks,  said 
to  him — 

'  Their  Highnesses  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  the 
Grand  Master  désire  to  speak  to  you  in  the  council- 
room.' 

'  Has  any  one  betrayed  me  ?  '  was  the  thought  of  this 
hapless  envoy  of  the  Reformers. 

Christophe  followed  the  usher,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  never  looked  up  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
spacious  council-room  —  as  large  almost  as  the  guard- 
room.  The  two  Guises  were  alone,  standing  in  front  of 
the  splendid  chimney-place  that  backed  against  that  in 
the  guardroom,  where  the  maids  of  honour  were 
grouped. 

'  You  hâve  come  from  Paris  ?  Which  road  did  you 
take  ?  '  the  Cardinal  said  to  Christophe. 

'I  came  by  water.  Monseigneur,'  replied  the  lad. 

'  And  how  did  you  get  into  Blois  ?  '  said  the  Grand 
Master. 

'  By  the  river  port.  Monseigneur.' 

*  And  no  one  interfered  with  you  ?  '  said  the  Duke, 
who  was  examining  the  young  man  closely. 

'  No,  Monseigneur.  I  told  the  first  soldier,  who 
made  as  though  he  would  stop  me,  that  1  had  come  on 
duty  to  wait  on  the  two  Quccns,  and  that  my  father  is 
furrier  to  their  Majesties.' 

*  What  is  doing  in  Paris  ?  '  asked  the  Cardinal. 
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*  They  are  still  trving  to  discover  thc  murdcrcr  who 
killed  Président  Minard.' 

'  Arc  not  vou  the  son  of  my  surgeon's  greatest  fricnd  ?' 
asked  the  Duc  de  Guise,  deceived  by  Christophe's 
expression  of  candour,  now  that  his  fears  were  allayed. 

*  Yes,  Monseigneur.' 

The  Grand  Mastcr  wcnt  out,  hastily  lifted  the  curtain 
which  screened  the  double  doors  of  thc  council-chambcr, 
and  showed  his  face  to  the  crowd,  among  whom  hc 
lookcd  for  the  King's  surgeon-in-chief.  Ambroise  Paré, 
standing  in  a  corner,  was  aware  of  a  glance  shot  at  him 
bv  the  J)uke,  and  wcnt  to  him.  Ambroise,  alrcadv  in- 
clined  to  thc  Rcformcd  religion,  endcd  by  adopting  it  ; 
but  the  friendship  of  the  Guises  and  of  thc  French  kings 
preserved  him  from  the  various  disasters  that  befell  thc 
herctics.  Thc  Duke,  who  fclt  that  he  owed  his  lifc  to 
Ambroise  Parc,  had  appointed  him  surgeon-in-chief  to 
thc  King  within  a  few  davs  past. 

*•  What  is  it.  Monseigneur,'  said  thc  Iccch.  '  Is  the 
King  ill  ?      I  should  not  be  surprised.' 

'  Why  ?  ' 

*  Thc  Qiicen  is  too  fascinating,'  said  thc  surgeon. 

*  Ah  !  '  rcplicd  the  Duke,  surprised.  '  Howc\  cr,  that 
is  not  thc  case,'  hc  wcnt  on  afier  a  pause.  '  Ambroise, 
I  want  vou  to  sec  a  fricnd  of  yours,'  and  hc  Icd  him  on 
to  the  threshold  of  thc  council-chambcr  door  and  pointcd 
to  Christophe. 

'  Ah,  to  bc  sure,'  cried  thc  surgeon,  holding  out  his 
hand  t«)  thc  vouth.     *  How  is  your  faihcr,  my  boy  l  ' 

*  Vcrv  wcll,  Mastcr  Ambroise,'  Christophe  rcplicd. 

*  And  what  arc  you  doing  at  Court  r  '  Parc  wcnt  on. 
Mt  is  not  your  business  to  carry  parccls  ;  your  fathcr 
wants  to  make  a  lawycr  of  you.  Do  you  want  thc 
protection  of  thèse  two  grcat  Princes  to  bccomc  a 
plcader  ?  ' 

*  Why,  NC,  indccd,'  rcplicd  Christophe,  *  but  for  mv 
f.ithcr's  sakc  ;  and  if  vou  can  intcrccdc    tor   us,  add   your 
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entreaties,'  he  went  on,  with  a  piteous  air,  'to  obtain  an 
order  from  Monseigneur  the  Grand  Master  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  moneys  due  to  my  father,  for  he  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn ' 

The  Cardinal  and  his  brother  looked  at  each  other,  and 
seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

'  Leave  us  now,'  said  the  Grand  Master  to  Ambroise 
with  a  nod. — 'And  you,  my  friend,'  he  added  to  Chris- 
tophe, '  settle  your  business  quickly,  and  get  back  to 
Paris.  My  secretary  will  give  you  a  pass,  for,  by  Heaven, 
the  roads  will  not  be  pleasant  to  travel  on  !  ' 

Neither  of  the  brothers  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  important  interests  that  lay  in  Christophe's  hands, 
being  now  quite  assured  that  he  was  certainly  the  son 
of  Lecamus,  a  good  Catholic,  purveyor  to  the  Court,  and 
that  he  had  come  solely  to  get  his  money. 

*Take  him  round  to  be  near  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  ;  she  will  ask  for  him  no  doubt,'  said  the 
Cardinal  to  the  surgeon. 

While  the  furrier's  son  was  being  thus  cross-questioned 
in  the  council-room,  the  King  had  left  his  mother  and 
the  Queen  together,  having  gone  into  his  dressing-room, 
which  was  beyond  a  room  adjoining  the  bedroom. 

Catherine,  standing  in  the  recess  of  the  deep  window, 
was  looking  out  on  the  gardens  lost  in  melancholy 
thought.  She  foresaw  that  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders  of  the  âge,  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  in 
the  very  next  hour,  would  take  the  place  of  her  son 
the  King,  under  the  terrible  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  face  of  such  péril  she  was  alone, 
without  a  plan,  without  defence.  Indeed,  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  mourning,  which  she  had  not  ceased  to  wear 
since  the  death  of  Henri  11.,  she  might  hâve  been  com- 
pared  to  a  phantom,  so  still  were  her  pale  features  as  she 
stood  absorbed  in  thought.  Her  black  eye  seemed  to 
wander  in  the  indécision  for  which  great  politicians  are 

I 
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so  oftcn  blamcd,  which  in  them  is  the  rcsult  o(  the  breadth 
of  sight  which  cnablcs  thcm  to  sec  cvcry  difficulty,and  lo 
balance  onc  against  tlic  other,  adding  up  the  sum-total 
of  risk  before  taking  a  part.  Thcre  was  a  ringing  in  hcr 
cars,  a  tiirmoil  in  hcr  blood  ;  but  shc  stood  therc,  nc\  crthc- 
less,  calin  and  dignitied,  while  gauging  the  dcpths  of  the 
politisai  abyss  bcvond  the  real  gulf  that  lav  at  hcr  feet. 

Sincc  the  day  when  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  had  been 
arrested,  this  was  the  second  of  those  terrible  days  of 
which  thcre  were  henccforth  to  be  so  many  in  the  course 
of  hcr  roval  carecr  ;  but  shc  nevcr  again  madc  a  mistake  in 
the  school  of  powcr.  Though  the  sceptre  scemcd  always 
to  flv  froin  hcr  grasp,  shc  meant  to  sci/.c  it,  and,  in  fact, 
did  seize  it,  by  that  sheer  force  of  will  which  had  never 
given  way  to  the  scorn  of  hcr  father-in-law,  Francis  i.,  and 
his  Court — by  whom,  though  Dauphiness,  she  had  been  so 
littlc  thought  of — nor  to  tlic  constant  déniais  of  Henri  il., 
nor  to  the  unrcsting  antagonism  of  hcr  rival,  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  A  man  would  not  havc  undcrstcx)d  this  Q^iccn 
in  check  ;  but  MarvStcwart,  so  fair,  so  craftv,  so  clevcr, 
so  girlish,  and  yet  so  omniscient,  watchcd  hcr  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  cye  whilc  aft'ccting  to  warblc  an  Italian  air 
with  an  indiffèrent  countcnance.  Wiihout  understand- 
ing  the  tcmpest  of  ambition  which  brought  a  cold 
moisture  to  the  Florentine  (^icen's  brow,  the  prcttv 
Scotch  girl,  with  her  saucy  face,  kncw  that  the  high 
jxjsition  of  hcr  uncle  the  Duc  de  Guise  was  fîlling 
Catherine  with  supprcsscd  fury.  Now,  nothing  amuscd 
hcr  so  much  as  watching  her  mothcr-in-Iaw,  whom  shc 
rcgardcd  as  an  intriguing  advcnturess,  who,  ha\ing  bccn 
humbled,  was  always  prcparcd  for  rcvcnge.  The  face 
of  the  clder  was  grave  and  gloomy,  a  little  cadavcrous, 
by  rcason  of  the  livid  complcxion  of  the  Italians,  which 
by  davlight  looks  likc  vcllow  ivory,  though  by  candic- 
light  it  is  da//.ling  i  whilc  the  youngcr  face  was  bright 
and  frcsh.  y\t  sixtccn  Mary  Stcwari  had  that  crcamy 
fairncM  for  which  shc  was  t>u  famous.     Hcr  bright,  rosy 
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face,  with  clearly-cut  features,  sparkled  with  childish 
mischief,  very  frankly  expressed  in  the  regular  arch  of 
her  brows,  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  pert  smile 
of  her  pretty  mouth.  She  had  then  in  perfection  that 
kittenish  grâce  which  nothing — neither  captivity  nor 
the  sight  of  the  horrible  block — ever  completely  quelled. 

Thus  thèse  two  Queens,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other 
in  the  summer  of  life,  were  at  this  time  a  perfect  contrast, 
Catherine  was  an  imposing  sovereign,  an  impénétrable 
widow,  with  no  passion  but  the  love  of  power.  Mary 
was  a  feather-brained  and  light-hearted  wife,  who  thought 
of  her  crowns  as  playthings.  One  looked  forward  to 
impending  misfortunes  ;  she  even  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
murder  of  the  Guises,  guessing  that  this  would  be  the 
only  way  to  strike  down  men  who  were  capable  of  rais- 
ing  themselves  above  the  throne  and  the  Parlement  ; 
she  saw  rivers  of  blood  in  a  long  struggle — the  other 
little  dreamed  that  she  would  herself  be  murdered  by 
form  of  law. 

A  curions  reflection  brought  a  little  calm  to  the  Italian 
Queen. 

*  According  to  the  soothsayer  and  to  Ruggieri's  forecast, 
this  reign  is  soon  to  end.  My  difficulties  will  not  last,' 
thought  she. 

And  thus,  strange  to  say,  an  occult  science,  now  for- 
gotten — ^judicial  astrology — was  a  support  to  Catherine 
at  this  juncture,  as  it  was  throughout  her  life  ;  for  the 
belief  grew  constantly  from  seeing  the  prédictions  of  those 
who  practised  it  realised  with  the  greatest  exactitude. 

'  You  are  very  serious,  Madam,'  said  Mary  Stewart, 
taking  from  Dayelle's  hands  her  little  cap,  pinched  down 
over  the  parting  of  her  hair  with  two  frilled  wings  of 
handsome  lace  beyond  the  puffs  of  wavy  yellow  hair 
that  shadowed  her  temples. 

The  painters  of  the  time  hâve  so  amply  perpetuated 
this  cap,  that  it  now  belongs  essentially  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  though  it  was  Catherine  who  invented  it  when 
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shc  wcnt  into  mourningfor  Henri  11.  ;  but  shc  could  not 
wear  it  with  such  good  eftect  as  her  daughtcr-in-Iaw, 
to  whom  it  was  intiiiitcly  more  becoming.  And  this 
was  not  thc  smallcst  of  the  grievances  harbourcd  by  thc 
Qiiccn-mothcr  against  thc  young  Quecn. 

*  I)t)cs  vour  Majestv  mean  that  for  a  rcproof  ?  '  said 
Catherine,  turning  to  her  daughtcr-in-law. 

'  I   owc   respect,   and   should    not   dare '   said   thc 

Scotchwoman  meaningly,  with  a  glancc  at  Dayellc. 

Hetween  the  two  Q^ieens  thc  favouritc  waiting-woman 
stood  lilce  thc  figure-head  on  a  firedog  ;  an  approving 
smile  might  cost  her  her  Hfe. 

'  How  can  I  be  as  gav  as  you  after  losing  thc  latc  King, 
and  when  I  sec  mv  son's  Icingdom  on  thc  evc  of  a  con- 
flagration ?  ' 

*  PoHtics  do  not  much  concern  womcn,'  rcphcd  Mary 
Stcwart.     *  Bcsidcs,  my  unclcs  are  therc.* 

Thèse  two  sentences,  in  the  circumstanccs,  wcrc  two 
poisoned  arrows. 

'  Lct  us  see  our  furs  thcn,'  the  Italian  rcplicd,  *  and  so 
turn  our  minds  to  our  own  business,  whilc  your  unclcs 
scttlc  that  of  thc  kingdom.' 

*  Oh,  but  wc  shall  attend  thc  Council,  Madam  j  wc 
are  of  more  use  there  than  you  suppose.' 

*  We  r  '  said  Catherine,  with  fcicncd  astonishment. 
*  I,  for  mv  part,  do  not  know  Latin  ' 

*  You  fancv  me  so  learned  r  '  said  Mary  Stewart,  with 
a  laugh.  *  ^ay,  Madam,  I  swear  to  you  that  at  this 
moment  I  am  studying  in  thc  hopc  of  rivalling  thc 
Mcilici  and  of  knowing  somc  day  how  to  heal  thc 
wounds  of  thc  countrv.' 

This  sharp  shaft  picrccd  Catherine  to  the  hcart,  for 
it  was  an  allusion  to  thc  origin  of  thc  Mcdici,  who  were 
dcsccndcd,  as  somc  said,  from  a  Iccch,  or,  as  othcrs  had  it, 
from  a  rich  drug  mcrchant.  Shc  had  no  rcply  ready. 
Davcllc  colourcd  when  her  mistrcss  lookcd  to  her  for 
thc    applausc    which     cvcrybtidv,    and     cvcn     qucen^ 
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expect  from  their  inferiors  when  they  hâve  no  better 
audience. 

*Your  witticisms,  Madam,  cannot,  unfortunately, 
heal  either  the  maladies  of  the  State  or  those  of  the 
Church,'  said  Catherine,  with  calm  and  dignified  cold- 
ness.  *  My  forefathers'  knowledge  of  such  matters  won 
them  thrones;  while  you,  if  you  persist  in  jesting  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  are  h'ke  enough  to  lose  yours.' 

At  this  juncture  Dayelle  opened  the  door  to 
Christophe,  shown  in  by  the  chief  physician  himself 
after  scratching  at  the  door. 

The  young  Reformer  wanted  to  study  Catherine's 
countenance,  and  afFected  a  shyness,  which  was  natural 
enough  on  finding  himself  in  this  place  ;  but  he  was 
surprised  by  Mary's  eagerness.  She  rushed  at  the  boxes 
to  look  at  her  surcoat. 

*■  Madam,'  said  Christophe,  addressing  Catherine. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  other  Qiieen  and  Dayelle, 
promptly  taking  advantage  of  the  attention  the  two 
were  devoting  to  the  furs  to  strike  a  bold  blow. 

'  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  '  asked  Catherine,  looking 
keenly  at  him. 

Christophe  had  placed  the  agreement  proposed  by  the 
Prince  de  Condé,  with  the  Reformer's  plan  of  action  and 
an  account  of  their  forces,  over  his  heart,  between  his 
cloth  jerkin  and  his  shirt,  wrapped  inside  the  furrier's 
bill  of  what  Queen  Catherine  owed  him. 

'Madam,'  said  he,  '  my  father  is  in  dreadful  want  of 
money,  and  if  you  would  condescend  to  look  through 
the  accounts,'  he  added,  unfolding  the  paper  and  slipping 
the  agreement  under  it,  '  you  will  see  that  your  Majesty 
owes  him  six  thousand  crowns.  May  your  goodness 
hâve  pity  on  us  !     See,  Madam.' 

And  hc  held  out  the  document. 

'  Read  it.  This  dates  so  far  back  as  the  accession  of 
the  late  King.' 

Catherine   was    bewildered   by   the   preamble   to    the 
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addrcss,  bui  shc  did  not  losc  hcr  présence  of  mind  ;  shc 
hastily  rollcd  up  the  papcr,  admiring  the  young  man*s 
readincss  and  daring.  She  saw  from  thcsc  mastcrly 
tactics  that  hc  would  uiiderstand  hcr,  so  shc  tappcd  him 
on  the  hcad  with  the  roll  of  paper,  and  said  : — '  "^'ou  are 
very  ill  adviscd,  my  young  friend,  in  handing  the  bill  in 
before  the  furs.  Lcarn  some  knowlcdge  of  womcn  ! 
You  must  nevcr  ask  for  your  money  till  wc  are  perfectly 
satisfied.' 

*  Is  that  the  tradition  ?  '  said  the  young  Q^icen  to  hcr 
mother-in-law,  who  madc  no  replv. 

'  Ah,  Mesdames,  excuse  mv  father,'  said  Christophe. 
'If  he  had  not  wantcd  the  money,  you  would  not  havc 
your  furs.  The  country  is  up  in  arms,  and  therc  is  so 
much  danger  on  the  roads,  that  onlv  our  great  nccd 
induccd  me  to  corne.  No  one  else  would  risk  his 
lifc' 

*  This  lad  is  quite  frcsh,'  s;ud  Mary  Stewart,  smiling. 
It  is  not  superfluous  to  the  bettcr  understanding  of 

this  important  little  scène  to  rcmark  that  a  surcoat  was, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  sort  of  close-fitting  jackct  or 
spencer  which  ladies  wore  ovcr  thcir  drcss,  and  which 
wrappcd  thcm  closcly,  shaped  down  lo  the  hips.  This 
garmcnt  protccicd  the  back,  chcst,  and  throat  from  the 
cold.  Surcoats  wcre  lincd  with  fur  which  turncd  up 
ovcr  the  stufF,  forming  a  more  or  Icss  widc  border. 
Mary  Stewart  while  trying  on  hcr  surcoat  was  looking 
at  hcrself  in  a  large  Vcnetian  mirror,  to  sec  the  crt'cct  of 
it  at  the  back  ;  thus  she  had  left  hcr  mothcr-in-law 
liberty  to  glancc  at  the  packct  of  papers,  of  which  the 
volume  might  otherwisc  hâve  excitcd  hcr  suspicions. 

*  Docs  a  man  cvcr  spcalc  to  a  lady  of  the  dangers  he 
has  incurrcd  whcn  hc  is  safc  and  sound  in  hcr  présence  ?' 
said  she,  lurning  round  on  Christophe. 

*()h,  Madam,  I  hâve  your  account  too,'  said  hc, 
l«H»king  at  hcr  with  wcll-actcd  simplicity. 

The  young  Q^iccn  lookcd  at  hinï  from   head   to  foot 
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without  talcing  the  paper  ;  but  she  observed,  without 
drawing  any  conclusions  at  the  moment,  that  he  had 
taken  Queen  Catherine's  bill  out  of  his  breast,  and  drew 
hers  out  of  his  pocket.  Nor  did  she  see  in  the  lad's 
eyes  the  admiration  that  her  beauty  won  her  from  ail 
the  world  ;  but  she  was  thinking  so  much  of  her 
surcoat,  that  she  did  not  at  once  wonder  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  his  indifférence. 

*  Take  it,  Dayelle,'  said  she  to  the  waiting-woman. 
'  You  can  give  the  account  to  Monsieur  de  Versailles 
(Loménie),  and  désire  him,  from  me,  to  pay  it.' 

'  Indeed,  Madam,  but  if  you  do  not  give  me  an  order 
signed  by  the  King,  or  by  His  Highness  the  Grand 
Master,  who  is  at  hand,  your  gracious  promise  will  hâve 
no  efFect.' 

'  You  are  rather  hastier  than  beseems  a  subject,  my 
friend,'  said  Mary  Stewart.  '  So  you  do  not  believe  in 
royal  promises  ?  ' 

The  King  came  in  dressed  in  his  long  silk  hose  and 
trunks,  the  breeches  of  the  time,  but  w^ore  neither 
doublet  nor  cloak  ;  he  had  only  a  rich  vi^rapper  of  velvet 
lined  throughout  w^ith  fur  ;  for  w^rapper,  a  vi^ord  of 
modem  use,  can  alone  describe  the  négligé  of  his 
apparel. 

*  Who  is  the  rascal  that  doubts  your  v^^ord  ?  '  said  the 
young  King,  who,  though  at  a  distance,  had  heard  his 
wife's  speech. 

The  door  of  the  King's  closet  was  hidden  by  the 
bed.  This  closet  was  subsequently  called  the  old  closet 
[le  Cabinet  vieux)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  splendid 
painted  closet  constructed  for  Henri  m.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  adjoining  the  hall  of  the  States-General. 
Henri  m.  hid  the  assassins  in  the  old  closet,  and  sent 
to  désire  the  Duc  de  Guise  to  attend  him  there  ;  while 
he,  during  the  murder,  rcmained  concealed  in  the  new 
closet,  whence  he  emerged  only  to  see  this  overwcening 
subject    die — a  subject    for    whom    there   could    be    no 
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prison,  no  tribunal,  no  judgcs,  no  laws  in  thc  kingdom. 
But  for  tlicsc  drcadful  cvcnts,  thc  historian  could  now 
hardly  idcntify  thc  former  uses  of  thcsc  rooms  and  halls 
fillcd  wiih  soldicrs.  A  sergcant  writes  to  his  swcctheart 
on  thc  s|H)t  whcrc  Catherine  gravely  considcrcd  hcr 
strugglc  with  parties. 

*  Corne,  my  bov,'  said  thc  Qucen-mothcr  ;  '  I  will  see 
that  vou  arc  paid.  Trade  mu>t  flourish,  and  money  is 
its  main  sincw.' 

*  Av,  go,  my  good  youth,'  said  thc  young  Quccn, 
laughing  ;  '  mv  august  mothcr  understands  matters  of 
trade  better  ihan  I  do.' 

Catherine  was  about  to  leave  thc  room  without 
rcplving  to  this  innuendo  ;  but  it  struclc  her  that  hcr 
indirt'erence  might  arousc  suspicions,  and  shc  retortcd  on 
hcr  daughtcr-in-law — 

'  And  you,  mv  dcar,  trade  in  love' 

Then  shc  went  downstairs. 

'  Put  ail  ihosc  things  awav,  Davellc. — And  corne  to 
thc  council-rcKim,  Sire,'  said  thc  voung  Quccn  to  thc 
King,  enchantcd  at  having  to  décide  thc  im(X)rtant 
question  of  thc  lieutcnancy  of  thc  kingdom  in  hcr 
mothcr-in-law's  absence. 

Marv  Stcwart  took  thc  King's  arm.  Davclle  went 
out  tîrst,  speaking  a  word  to  thc  pages,  and  one  of  thcm 
— young  l'eligny,  fatcd  to  perish  miscrably  on  thc  night 
of  Saint-Bartholomcw — shoutcd  out — 

»  Thc  King.' 

On  hcaring  thc  crv,  thc  two  muskctccrs  carricd  arms, 
and  thc  two  pages  led  thc  way  towards  thc  council- 
chamber  bctwecn  the  linc  of  courtiers  (»n  one  sidc  and 
thc  linc  formcd  by  thc  maids  of  honour  to  thc  two 
Qiicens  on  the  other.  Ali  the  mcmbcrs  of  thc  Council 
then  gathercd  round  thc  door  of  thc  hall,  which  w.ns  at 
no  grcat  distance  from  thc  staircasc.  Thc  Cîrand 
Mastcr,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Chanccllor  advanced  to 
mcct  thc  two  young  sovcrcigns,  who  smilcd  to  somc  of 
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the  maids,  or  answered  the  inquiries  of  some  of  the 
Court  favourites  more  intimate  than  the  rest. 

The  Queen,  however,  evidentiy  impatient,  dragged 
Francis  11.  on  towards  the  vast  council-room.  As  soon 
as  the  heavy  thud  of  the  arquebuses  dropping  on  the 
floor  again  announced  that  the  royal  pair  had  gone  in, 
the  pages  put  on  their  caps,  and  the  conversations 
in  the  various  groups  took  their  course  again  on  the 
gravity  of  the  business  about  to  be  discussed. 

'  Chiverni  was  sent  to  fetch  the  Connétable,  and  he  has 
not  corne,'  said  one. 

'  There  is  no  prince  of  the  blood  présent,'  remarked 
another. 

The  Chancelier  and  Monsieur  de  Tournon  looked 
anxious. 

'  The  Grand  Master  has  sent  word  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  to  be  sure  not  to  fail  to  attend  this  Council  ;  a 
good  many  letters  patent  will  be  issued,  no  doubt.' 

'  How  is  it  that  the  Queen-mother  remains  below,  in 
her  own  rooms,  at  such  a  juncture  ?  ' 

'They  are  going  to  make  things  hot  for  us,'  said 
Groslot  to  Cardinal  de  Chatillon. 

In  short,  every  one  had  something  to  say.  Some 
were  pacing  the  room  from  end  to  end,  others  were 
flitting  round  the  maids  of  honour,  as  though  it  could 
be  possible  to  catch  a  few  words  through  a  wall  three 
feet  thick,  or  two  doors  and  the  heavy  curtains  that 
screened  them. 

The  King,  seated  at  one  end  of  the  long  table  covered 
w^ith  blue  velvct,  vi^hich  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
his  young  Queen  in  an  armchair  at  his  side,  was 
waiting  for  his  mother.  Robertet  was  mending  his 
pens.  The  two  Cardinals,  the  Grand  Master,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals — in  short,  the  whole 
assembly,  looked  at  the  little  King,  wondering  why  he 
did  not  give  the  word  for  them  ail  to  be  seated. 

*  Are  we  to  sit  in  council  in  the  absence  of  the  Queen- 
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mothcr  ?  '   thc  Chancellor  askcd,   addrcssing  thc  young 
King. 

Thc  two  Guises  ascribcd  Cathcrinc's  absence  to  some 
cunning  trick  of  thcir  niccc's.  Thcn,  spurrcd  by  a 
significant  look,  thc  much  daring  Cardinal  said  lo  the 
King — 

*  Is  it  vour  Ma)csty's  goodwill  that  we  should  procced 
without  iVIadam  your  mothcr  ?  ' 

Francis,  not  daring  to  hâve  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
replicd — 

*  Cicntlemen,  bc  seated.' 

Thc  Cardinal  briefly  pointcd  out  thc  dangers  of  thc 
situation.  This  grcat  politician,  who  showed  astound- 
ing  skill  in  this  business,  broached  the  question  of  the 
licutcnancv  amid  uttcr  silence.  The  young  King  was, 
no  doubt,  conscious  of  an  awkwardncss,  and  guessed 
that  his  mothcr  had  a  real  scnsc  of  the  rights  of  thc 
Crown,  and  a  knowlcdgc  of  thc  danger  that  thrcatcned 
his  jx)wcr,  for  hc  replicd  to  a  direct  question  on  the 
Cardinal's  part — 

*  \Vc  will  wait  for  my  mothcr.' 

Knlightcncd  bv  this  inexplicable  dclav  on  (^een 
Cathcrinc's  part,  Marv  Stewart  suddcnlv  rccalled  in  a 
single  flash  of  thought  thrcc  incidents  which  wcre  clear 
in  her  nicmory.  In  thc  hrst  place,  thc  bulk  of  thc 
packet  presented  to  her  mother-in-law,  which  shc  had 
sccn,  though  so  inattentive  at  thc  moment  (for  a  woman 
who  sccnis  to  sec  nothing  is  still  a  lynx),  thcn  thc  place 
whcrc  Christophe  had  carricd  thcm  to  separatc  thcm 
from  hcrs. 

*  Why  ?  '  she  said  to  hcrsclf.  And  then  shc  remem- 
bercd  thc  Ixjy's  cold  look,  which  >hc  at  once  ascribcd  to 
the  Reformers'  hatrcd  of  the  Guises'  nièce.  A  voicc 
within  her  cricd,  *  Is  he  not  an  envov  from  thc 
Huguenots  ?  * 

Acting,  as  ail  hasty  pcrsons  do,  un  thc  iîrst  impulse, 
»hc  cxclaimcd  — 
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'  I  myself  will  go  and  fetch  my  mother.' 

She  rushed  away  and  down  the  stairs,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court. 
She  went  down  to  her  mother-in-law's  rooms,  crossed 
the  guardroom,  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom  as 
stealthily  as  a  thief,  crept  noiselessly  over  the  carpet  as 
silently  as  a  shadow,  and  could  see  her  nowhere.  Then 
she  thought  she  could  surprise  her  in  the  splendid  private 
room  between  the  bedroom  and  the  oratory.  The 
arrangement  of  this  oratory  is  perfectly  recognisable  to 
this  day  ;  the  fashion  of  the  time  then  allowed  it  to 
serve  ail  the  purposes  in  private  life  w^hich  are  now 
served  by  a  boudoir. 

By  a  pièce  of  good-fortune,  quite  unaccountable  w^hen 
we  see  in  hovi^  squalid  a  state  the  Crown  has  left  this 
château,  the  beautiful  panelHng  of  Catherine's  closet 
exists  to  this  day  ;  in  the  fine  carving  the  curious 
may  still  discern  traces  of  Italian  magnificence,  and  dis- 
cover  the  hiding-places  the  Queen-mother  had  contrived 
there. 

A  somewhat  exact  description  of  thèse  curiosities 
is  indeed  indispensable  to  a  compréhension  of  the  scène 
that  took  place  there.  The  woodwork  at  that  time 
consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  small  oblong 
panels,  of  which  a  hundred  or  so  still  remain,  each 
carved  with  a  différent  design,  obviously  suggested  by 
the  most  élégant  Italian  arabesques.  The  wood  is  holm- 
oak  ;  the  red  ground  which  is  found  under  the  coat  of 
limewash,  applied  at  the  time  of  the  choiera — a  quite 
useless  précaution — shows  plainly  that  thèse  panels  were 
gilt  ;  and  in  spots  where  the  whitewash  has  rubbed  off 
we  see  that  some  portions  of  the  design  were  in  colour, 
blue,  red,  or  green  against  the  gold  background.  The 
number  of  thèse  panels  shows  an  évident  intention  to 
cheat  investigation  ;  but  if  there  could  be  a  doubt,  the 
keeper  of  the  château,  while  holding  up  Catherine's 
memory  to  the  exécration  of  ail  living  men,  shows  to 
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visitors,  at  thc  bottom  of  the  pancUing,  and  on  a  Icvcl 
with  thc  floor,  a  somcwhat  hcavy  slcirting  which  can 
bc  raiscd,  and  undcr  whith  thcrc  are  a  numbcr  of  in- 
génions springs.  Hv  pressing  a  knob  thus  concealed,  thc 
Qiicen  could  open  certain  of  thèse  panels,  Icnown  to  hcr 
alone,  behind  which  lay  a  hiding-place  of  tlic  same  oblong 
shape  as  thc  panels,  but  of  varying  depth.  To  this  day 
a  practised  hand  would  find  it  difficult  to  detect  which 
of  thèse  panels  would  open  on  its  invisible  hinges  ;  and 
when  the  eve  was  diverted  bv  the  slcilfullv  combincd 
colours  and  gilding  that  covered  the  cracks,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  one  or  two 
panels  among  ncarly  two  hundred. 

At  the  moment  when  Marv  Stewart  laid  her  hand  on 
the  somewhat  elaborate  latch  of  the  door  to  thc  closet, 
the  Italian  (^leen,  having  convinced  herself  alreadv  of 
the  importance  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's  schemes,  had 
just  pressed  the  spring  hidden  bv  thc  skirting,  one  of  the 
panels  had  fallen  open,  and  Catherine  had  turncd  to  thc 
table  to  take  up  the  papers  and  hide  them,  to  turn  her 
attention  to  thc  safeguard  of  the  devoted  messcngcr 
who  had  brought  them  to  her.  When  shc  hcard  thc 
door  open,  she  at  once  guessed  that  no  one  but  C^een 
Marv  would  venture  to  come  in  unannounced. 

*  You  are  lost,'  she  said  to  Christophe,  sceing  that  shc 
could  neither  hide  the  papers  nor  close  thc  panel 
promptly  cnough  to  préserve  the  secret  of  hcr  hiding- 
place. 

Christophc's  only  replv  was  a  sublime  look. 

*  Povffo  mio  !  *  said  Catherine,  bcfore  turning  to  her 
daughter-in-law.  *  Trcason,  Madam  !  *  shc  cxclaimed. 
*  I  ha\c  them  fast  !  Send  for  thc  Cardinal  and  the  Duke. 
And  bc  sure,*  she  addcd,  |>ointing  to  Christophe,  *  that 
this  fcllow  docs  not  cscapc  !  * 

I  hus  in  an  instant  this  mastcrful  woman  saw  that  it 
would  bc  ncccssary  to  give  up  thc  haplcss  young  man  ; 
ihc  could  not  hide  him,  it  was  imi>os$iblc  to  hclp  him  to 
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escape  ;  and  besides,  though  a  week  ago  he  might  hâve 
been  saved,  now  the  Guises  had,  since  that  morning, 
been  aware  of  the  conspiracy,  and  they  too  must  hâve 
the  Hsts  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  were  drawing 
ail  the  Reformers  into  a  trap.  And  so,  pleased  at  finding 
her  adversaries  in  the  mind  she  had  hoped  for,  now  that 
the  plot  had  become  known,  policy  required  her  to 
assume  the  merit  of  discovering  it. 

Thèse  dreadful  considérations  flashed  through  her 
mind  in  the  brief  moment  while  the  young  Queen  was 
opening  the  door.  Mary  Stewart  stood  silent  for  an 
instant.  Her  expression  lost  its  brightness  and  assumed 
that  keenness  which  suspicion  always  gives  the  eye,  and 
which  in  her  was  terrible  by  the  sudden  contrast.  She 
looked  from  Christophe  to  the  Queen-mother,  and  from 
the  Queen-mother  to  Christophe,  with  a  glance  of 
malignant  doubt.  Then  she  snatched  up  a  bell,  which 
brought  in  one  of  Catherine's  maids  of  honour. 

'  Mademoiselle  du  Rouet,  send  in  the  captain  of  the 
Guard,'  said  Mary  Stewart,  in  breach  of  every  law  of 
étiquette,  necessarily  set  aside  in  such  circumstances. 

While  the  young  Queen  gave  her  order,  Catherine 
stood  looking  at  Christophe  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Courage  !  '  The  young  Reformer  understood,  and 
replied  by  an  expression  which  conveyed,  'Sacrifice 
me,  as  they  hâve  sacrificed  me  !  ' 

'  Put  your  trust  in  me,'  Catherine  answered  by  a 
gesture. 

Then  when  her  daughter-in-law  turned  upon  her,  she 
was  deeply  engaged  in  examining  the  papers. 

'  You  are  of  the  Reformed  religion  ?  '  said  Mary 
Stewart  to  Christophe. 

'  Yes,  Madam.' 

'  Then  I  was  not  mistaken,'  she  muttered  to  herself, 
as  she  read  in  the  young  man's  eyes  the  same  expression 
in  which  coldness  and  aversion  lurked  behind  a  look  of 
humility. 
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Pardaillan  appcarcd  at  once,  sent  down  by  thc  two 
Princes  o(  Lorraine  and  thc  K.ing.  The  captain  sent 
for  bv  Marv  Stcwart  folK)wcd  this  young  man — a  most 
devotcd  adhèrent  of  the  Guises. 

'Cîo  from  me  to  the  King,  beg  him,  with  thc  Cardinal 
and  thc  Grand  Mastcr,  10  corne  hcrc  at  once,  and  tell 
thcin  I  would  not  takc  such  a  libcrty  but  that  something 
of  serions  impt)rtance  has  occiirrcd. — Go,  Pardaillan. — 
And  you,  Lewiston,  kecp  guard  over  this  Rcformcd 
traitor,'  she  added  to  the  Scotchman  in  thcir  native 
tontruc,  pointing  to  Christophe. 

l'he  two  Q^ieens  did  not  spealc  till  the  King  came. 
It  was  a  terrible  pause.  Marv  Stcwart  had  shown  hcr 
mothcr-in-law  thc  whole  extent  of  thc  part  hcr  uncles 
madc  hcr  play  ;  hcr  unsleeping  and  habituai  distrust 
stood  rcvealed  ;  and  her  youthful  conscience  felt  how 
disgraccful  such  a  part  must  be  to  a  great  Qiieen. 
Catherine,  on  hcr  side,  had  betrayed  hcrsclf  in  her 
alarm,  and  fcarcd  that  shc  had  bccn  undcrst<x)d  ;  she 
was  trcmbling  for  thc  future.  Thc  two  women,  one 
ashamed  and  furious,  the  othcr  vicious  but  calm,  with- 
drcw  into  thc  window  bav,one  leaning  on  thc  right  side, 
thc  othcr  on  the  Icft  ;  but  thcir  looks  wcrc  so  expressive, 
that  each  turned  awav,  and  with  a  common  instinct 
lookcd  out  of  thc  window  at  thc  sky.  l'hcsc  two 
women,  clever  as  thcv  wcrc,  at  that  moment  had  no 
more  wit  than  thc  commonest.  Pcrhaps  it  is  always  so 
when  circumstanccs  ovcrpowcr  men.  Therc  is  always  a 
moment  when  even  genius  is  conscious  of  its  smallncss 
in  thc  présence  of  a  great  catastrophe. 

As  for  Christophe,  he  fclt  likc  a  man  f.illing  into  an 
abyss.  Lewiston,  thc  Scotch  captain,  listcncd  to  thc 
silence,  l<K>kinc!;  at  thc  furricr's  v)rj  and  thc  two  Qiiccns 
with  a  vildicr's  curiosity.  The  Kinp's  cntrance  put  an 
end  to  this  painful  situation. 

Thc  Cardinal  wcnt  straiijht  up  to  (^iccn  Catherine. 

'■  1  havc  in  my  hand  ail  thc  thrcads  of  the  plot  hatchcd 
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by  the  heretics  ;  they  sent  this  boy  to  me  carrying  this 
treaty  and  thèse  documents,'  said  Catherine  in  an  under- 
tone. 

While  Catherine  was  explaining  matters  to  the 
Cardinal,  Queen  Mary  was  speaking  a  few  words  in 
the  Grand  Master's  ear. 

'  What  is  this  ail  about  ?  '  asked  the  young  King, 
standing  alone  amid  this  conflict  of  violent  interests. 

'  The  proofs  of  what  I  was  telling  your  Majesty  are 
already  to  hand,'  said  the  Cardinal,  seizing  the  papers. 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
interrupting  him,  drew  his  brother  aside  and  said  in  a 
whisper — 

'This  then  makes  me  Lieutenant-General  without 
any  opposition.' 

A  keen  glance  was  the  Cardinal's  only  reply,  by 
which  he  conveyed  to  his  brother  that  he  had  already 
appreciated  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Catherine's 
false  position. 

'  Who  sent  you  ?  '  asked  the  Duke  of  Christophe. 

'  Chaudieu  the  preacher,'  he  replied. 

*  Young  man,  you  lie,'  said  the  Duke  roughly.  'It 
was  the  Prince  de  Condé.' 

'  The  Prince  de  Condé,  Monseigneur,'  replied  Chris- 
tophe, with  a  look  of  surprise.  'I  never  saw  him.  I 
belong  to  the  Palais.  I  am  working  under  Monsieur  de 
Thou.  I  am  his  clerk,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I 
hâve  joined  the  religion.  I  only  submitted  to  the 
preacher's  entreaties.' 

'That  will  do,'  said  the  Cardinal. — '  Call  Monsieur 
de  Robertet,'  he  added  to  Lewiston,  '  for  this  young 
villain  is  craftier  than  old  politicians.  He  has  taken  us 
in,  my  brother  and  me,  when  we  should  hâve  given  him 
the  Host  without  confession.' 

'  You  are  no  child,  by  Heaven  !  '  cried  the  Duke, 
'and  you  shall  be  treated  as  a  man.' 

'  They  hoped  to  win  over  your  august  mother,'  said 
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the  Cardinal,  turning  lo  thc  King,  and  trying  to  Icad 
him  aside  to  bring  him  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

'  Alas  !  '  rcplied  Catherine,  spcaking  to  her  son  with  a 
reproachful  air,  and  stopping  him  just  as  thc  Cardinal 
was  taking  him  into  the  oratory  to  subjugate  him  with 
dangerous  éloquence,  * you  hcrc  sec  the  erfect  of  the  posi- 
tion I  am  placcd  in.  I  am  supposed  to  rebe!  against  my 
lack  of  influence  in  public  alfairs — I,  thc  mothcr  of  four 
princes  of  thc  Housc  of  Valois.' 

The  young  Kiiig  prepared  to  listen.  Marv  Stewart, 
seeing  his  brow  knit,  led  him  off  into  the  window 
recess,  where  she  cajoled  him  with  gentle  speechcs  in  a 
low  voicc  ;  much  thc  samc,  no  doubt,  as  those  she  had 
lavishcd  on  him  when  hc  rose. 

The  two  brothers  meanwhile  read  the  papers  handed 
over  to  them  bv  the  Q^icen-mother.  Finding  in  them 
much  information  of  which  thcir  spies  and  Monsieur  de 
Braguelonne,  the  governor  of  thc  Chatelet,  kncw  nothing, 
thcy  were  inclined  to  believe  in  Catherine's  good  faith. 
Robertet  came  in  and  had  private  instructions  with 
regard  to  Christophe.  The  hapless  tool  of  thc  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  was  Icd  awav  bv  four  men  of  the 
Scotch  (îuard,  who  took  him  downstairs  and  handed 
him  over  to  Monsieur  de  Montrcsor,  the  i^rovost  of  thc 
château.  This  terrible  pcrsonagc  himsclf  cscortcd 
Christophe  with  fivc  or  six  sergeants  to  the  prison 
situatcd  in  thc  vaulted  ccllars  of  thc  now  ruined  tower, 
which  the  verger  of  the  château  of  Hlois  shows  thc 
visitor,  and  says  that  thèse  were  thc  cuhllittfs. 

Aftcr  such  an  cvent  the  Council  could  only  bc  an 
empty  form  :  thc  K.ing,  thc  young  (^iccn,  thc  Cîrand 
Mastcr,  and  thc  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  wcnt  back  to  the 
council-room,  taking  with  them  Catherine,  quite  con- 
qucrcd,  who  onlv  spokc  to  approvc  of  the  mcasurcs 
dcmandcd  bv  thc  Guises.  In  spitc  of  s«»mc  slight  oppo- 
sition t»n  thc  part  of  thc  Chanccllor  Olivier,  thc  only 
pcrson    to    iittiT    a    word    suiT^'t-stin:»    tlic    Iriilcin-iulrnce 
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needful  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  the  Duc  de 
Guise  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom.  Robertet  carried  the  motions  with  a  prompti- 
tude arguing  such  dévotion  as  might  be  well  called 
complicity. 

The  King,  with  his  mother  on  his  arm,  once  more 
crossed  the  guardroom,  and  announced  to  the  Court 
that  he  proposed  to  move  to  Amboise  on  the  following 
day.  This  royal  résidence  had  been  unused  since 
Charles  viii.  had  very  involuntarily  killed  himself  there 
by  striking  his  head  against  the  pediment  of  a  door  that 
was  being  carved  for  him,  believing  that  he  could 
pass  under  the  scafFolding  without  bending  his  head. 
Catherine,  to  mask  the  schemes  of  the  Guises,  had 
announced  her  intention  of  finishing  the  château  of 
Amboise  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  at  the  same  time  as 
her  own  château  of  Chenonceaux.  But  no  one  was 
deceived  by  this  pretence,  and  the  Court  anticipated 
strange  events. 

After  spending  about  two  hours  in  accustoming  him- 
self to  the  darkness  of  his  dungeon,  Christophe  found 
that  it  was  lined  with  boards,  clumsy  indeed,  but  thick 
enough  to  make  the  square  box  healthy  and  habitable. 
The  door,  like  that  into  a  pig-sty,  had  compelled  him 
to  bend  double  to  get  into  it.  On  one  side  of  this  trap 
a  strong  iron  grating  admitted  a  little  air  and  light  from 
the  passage.  This  arrangement,  exactly  like  that  of  the 
crypts  at  Venice,  showed  very  plainly  that  the  architect 
of  the  château  of  Blois  belonged  to  the  Venetian  school, 
which  gave  so  many  builders  to  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  sounding  the  walls  above  the  woodwork, 
Christophe  discovered  that  the  two  walls  which  divided 
this  cell  from  two  others,  to  the  right  and  left,  were 
built  of  brick  ;  and  as  he  knocked,  to  estimate  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  wall,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
some  one  knocking  on  the  other  side. 
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*  Who  arc  you  ?  '  asked  his  ncighbour,  speaking  into 
thc  corridor. 

*  1  am  Christophe  Lccamus.' 

*  And  I,'  said  thc  other  voice,  *am  Captain  Chaudieu. 
I  was  caught  this  evcning  at  Beaugcncy  ;  but,  happily, 
thcrc  is  nothing  against  me.* 

*  Evcrything  is  discovercd,'  said  Christophe;  '  so  you 
are  savcd  from  thc  worst  o(  it.' 

'  VVc  havc  three  thousand  mcn  at  this  présent  timc  in 
the  forests  of  Vendômois,  ail  men  dctermined  enough  to 
seize  the  Qucen-mother  and  the  King  on  their  journcy. 
Happily,  la  Renaudie  was  clcvcrer  than  I  ;  he  cscaped. 
"^'ou  had  just  set  out  vvheii  the  Guisards  caught  us.' 

*  But  I  know  nothing  of  la  Renaudie' 

'  Pooh  !  mv  brother  told  me  evcrything,'  replied  the 
captain. 

On  hearing  this,  Christophe  went  back  to  his  bench 
and  made  no  further  reply  to  anvthing  thc  so-called 
captain  could  say  to  him,  for  he  had  had  enough  ex- 
périence of  thc  lavv  to  know  how  nccessary  it  was  to  be 
cautious  in  prison. 

In  thc  middle  of  thc  night  he  saw  thc  pale  glcam  of  a 
lantern  in  the  passage,  aftcr  hearing  the  unlocking  of 
the  pondcrous  bolts  that  closcd  thc  iron  door  of  the 
ccllar.  Thc  provost  himsclf  had  comc  to  fetch  Chris- 
tophe. This  attention  to  a  man  who  had  bccn  lefi  in 
the  dungeon  without  food  struck  Christophe  as  strangc  ; 
but  thc  upset  at  Court  had,  no  doubt,  Icd  to  his  bcing 
forgotten.  One  of  thc  provost's  scrgeants  bound  his 
hands  with  a  cord,  which  he  held  till  thev  had  rcachcd 
onc  of  thc  low  rooms  in  Louis  xii.'s  part  of  the  château, 
which  cvidentlv  was  thc  aiuc-room  to  thc  apartmcnts  of 
somc  pcrson  of  importance.  Thc  scrgcant  and  thc  pro- 
vost bid  him  bc  scatcd  011  a  bench,  whcrc  thc  scrgcant 
ticd  his  fcct  as  hc  had  alrcady  ticd  his  hands.  At  a  sign 
from  Monsieur  de  Montrcsor,  thc  scrgcant  thcn  Icft 
thcm. 
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'  Now  listen  to  me,  my  young  friend,'  said  the  provost 
to  Christophe,  and  the  lad  observed  that  he  was  in  full 
dress  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  for  his  fingers  fidgeted 
with  the  collar  of  his  Order.  This  circumstance  made 
the  furrier's  son  thoughtful  ;  he  saw  that  there  was  more 
to  corne.  At  this  moment,  certainly,  they  could  not  be 
going  either  to  try  him  or  to  hang  him. 

*■  My  young  friend,  you  may  spare  yourself  much 
suffering  by  telling  me  hère  and  now  ail  you  know  of 
the  communications  between  Queen  Catherine  and 
Monsieur  de  Condé.  Not  only  will  you  not  be  hurt, 
but  you  will  be  talcen  into  the  service  of  Monseigneur, 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  who  likes  in- 
telligent people,  and  who  was  favourably  impressed  by 
your  looks.  The  Queen-mother  is  to  be  packed  off  to 
Florence,  and  Monsieur  de  Condé  will  no  doubt  stand 
his  trial.  So,  take  my  word  for  it,  small  men  will  do 
well  to  attach  themselves  to  the  great  men  in  power. — 
Tell  me  everything,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage.' 

*  Alas,  Monsieur,'  replied  Christophe,  '  I  hâve  nothing 
to  say.  I  hâve  confessed  ail  I  know  to  Messieurs  de 
Guise  in  the  Queen's  room.  Chaudieu  persuaded  me  to 
place  those  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen-mother, 
by  making  me  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was 
involved.' 

*  You  never  saw  the  Prince  de  Condé  ?  ' 
'  Never,'  said  Christophe. 

Thereupon  Monsieur  de  Montrésor  left  Christophe 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  room. 

Christophe  was  not  long  left  to  himself.  The  door 
by  which  he  had  entered  soon  opened  for  several  men  to 
pass  in,  who  did  not  shut  it,  letting  various  far  from 
pleasant  sounds  corne  in  from  the  courtyard.  Blocks  of 
wood  and  instruments  were  brought  in,  evidently  in- 
tcnded  to  torture  the  Reformers'  messenger.  Christophe's 
curiosity  soon  found  matter  for  reflection  in  the  prépara- 
tions the  new-comers  were  making  under  his  very  eyes. 
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Two  coarsc  and  poorly-clad  varlets  obeyed  the  ordcrs  o( 
a  powcrful  and  thick-set  man,  who,  on  coming  in,  had  a 
IdoIc  at  Cliristophc  likc  that  of  a  cannibal  at  his  viciim  ; 
he  had  scrutiniscd  him  from  hcad  to  foot,  taking  stock 
of  his  sincws,  of  ihcir  strength  and  powcr  of  résistance, 
with  the  calculating  eyc  of  a  connoisseur.  This  man 
was  the  Blois  executioner.  Backwards  and  forwards 
sevcral  times,  his  mcn  brought  in  a  mattrcss,  woodcn 
wcdgcs,  planks,  and  other  objects,  of  which  the  use  seemcd 
neithcr  obvious  nor  hopcful  to  the  unhappy  boy  for  whom 
the  préparations  wcre  being  made,  and  whose  blood  ran 
cold  in  his  veinswith  appréhension,  which  though  vague 
was  appalling.  7Vo  other  men  came  in  when  Monsieur 
de  Montrcsor  reappcared. 

'  What,  is  nothing  ready  yet  ?  '  said  the  chief  provost, 
to  whom  the  two  new-comers  bowed  respectfully.  *  Do 
you  know,'  he  went  on  to  the  big  man  and  his  two 
satellites,  *  that  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  supposes  you  to  bc 
getting  on  with  your  work  ? — Doctor,'  he  added,  turning 
to  onc  of  the  new-comers,  *  hcre  is  your  man,'  and  he 
pointed  to  Christophe. 

The  doctor  went  up  to  the  prisoner,  unticd  his  hands, 
and  sounded  his  back  and  chcst.  Science  quite  seriously 
repeated  the  torturer's  investigation.  Meanwhilc,  a 
servant  in  the  livery  of  the  House  of  Guise  brought  in 
sevcral  chairs,  a  table,  and  ail  the  materials  for  writing. 

*  Hegin  your  report,'  said  Monsieur  de  Montresor  to 
the  second  person  who  had  come  in,  dresscd  in  black, 
who  was  a  clerk. 

'l'hen  he  came  back  to  stand  by  Christophe,  to  whom 
he  s;ud  vcry  mildly — 

'  My  bov,  the  Chanccllor,  ha\  ing  Icarnt  that  you 
refuse  to  give  s;»tisfactory  replies  to  my  questions,  has 
decided  that  you  must  be  put  tu  the  torture — ordinary 
and  cxtraordinary. 

*  Is  hc  in  good  hcalth,  and  can  he  bear  it  ?  *  the  clerk 
askcd  of  the  d(Ktor. 
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'  Yes,'  said  the  man  of  medicine,  a  physician  attached 
to  the  House  of  Lorraine. 

'Well,  then,  retire  to  the  adjoining  room  ;  we  will 
send  for  you  if  it  is  necessary  to  consult  you.' 

The  physician  left  the  room. 

His  first  panic  past,  Christophe  collected  ail  his 
courage.  The  hour  of  his  martyrdom  was  corne.  He 
now  looked  on  with  cold  curiosity  at  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  executioner  and  his  varlets.  After  hastily 
making  up  a  bed,  they  proceeded  to  prépare  a  machine 
called  the  boot,  consisting  of  boards,  between  which  each 
leg  of  the  victim  was  placed,  surrounded  with  pads. 
The  machinery  used  by  bookbinders  to  press  the  volumes 
between  two  boards,  which  they  tighten  with  cords,  will 
give  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which  each  leg  was 
encased.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a 
wedge  driven  home  by  a  mallet  between  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  legs  were  confined,  and  which,  being 
tightly  bound  with  rope,  could  not  yield.  The  wedges 
were  driven  in  at  the  knees  and  ankles,  as  if  to  split  a 
log  of  wood.  The  choice  of  thèse  two  spots  where  there 
is  least  flesh,  and  where,  in  conséquence,  the  wedge 
found  room  at  the  expense  of  the  bones,  made  this  form 
of  torture  horribly  painful.  In  ordinary  torture  four 
wedges  were  driven  in — two  at  the  knees  and  two  at  the 
ankles  ;  in  extraordinary  torture  as  many  as  eight  were 
employed,  if  the  physician  pronounced  that  the  victim's 
powers  of  endurance  were  not  exhausted. 

At  this  period  the  boots  were  also  applied  to  the 
hands  ;  but  as  time  pressed,  the  Cardinal,  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Chancelier  spared 
Christophe  this. 

The  preamble  to  the  examination  was  written;  the 
provost  himself  had  dictated  a  few  sentences,  walking 
about  the  room  with  a  méditative  air,  and  requiring 
Christophe  to  tell  him  his  name — Christian  name — âge, 
and    profession  ;    then    he    asked    him    from    whom    he 
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had  reccivcd     thc     papers     he     had     delivered     to     the 
Quccn. 

'  From  Chaudieu  the  minister,'  said  hc. 

*  Whcrc  did  he  givc  thcin  to  you  ?  ' 

*  At  mv  own  home  in  Paris.' 

*  Whcn  hc  harided  thcm  to  you,  hc  must  hâve  told  you 
whcthcr  thc  (^een-mother  would  reccive  you  well.' 

'  Hc  told  me  nothing  of  the  kind,'  replicd  Christophe. 
*  He  only  dcsircd  me  to  give  them  secretly  to  Qiiccn 
Catherine' 

*  Thcn  hâve  vou  oftcn  scen  Chaudieu,  that  hc  kncw 
that  vou  wcrc  coming  hcre  ?  ' 

*  It  was  not  from  me  that  he  hcard  that  I  was  to  carry 
the  furs  to  the  two  Quecns,  and  at  the  same  timc  to  asic 
in  mv  fathcr's  behalf  for  the  money  owcd  him  by  thc 
(^icen-mothcr  ;  nor  had  I  timc  to  ask  him  who  had 
told  him.' 

'  Hut  those  papers,  given  to  you  without  any  wrapper 
or  scal,  contai n  a  trcatv  bctwccn  thc  rebels  and  Quccn 
Catherine.  You  must  havc  known  that  thcy  exposcd 
you  to  thc  risk  of  suftering  the  punishmcnt  dcalt  out  to 
thosc  who  arc  implicatcd  in  a  rébellion.' 

'  Ycs.* 

*  Thc  persons  who  induccd  you  to  ct)mmit  an  act  of 
high  treason  must  hâve  promiscd  vou  somc  reward  and 
thc  Qucen-mothcr's  patronage.' 

*  I  did  it  out  of  attachmcnt  to  Chaudieu,  the  only 
person  I  saw.' 

*  Then  vou  persist  in  dcclaring  that  you  did  not  sec 
thc  Prince  de  Conde  ?  ' 

»  Ycs.' 

*  Did  not  thc  Prince  de  Condc  tcU  you  that  thc  Quccn- 
mothcr  was  inclincd  to  enter  into  his  vicws  in  antagonism 
to  the  (îuiscs  ?  * 

'  I  did  not  sec  him.' 

*  Pake  carc.  One  of  your  accompliccs,  la  Rcnaudic, 
i»    arrc&tcd.      Stroni;    as    he    is,    he    nniKi    not    rrsist    thc 
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torture  that  awaits  you,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  Prince,  had  had  speech  with  you.  If  you 
wish  to  escape  the  anguish  of  torture,  I  beg  you  to  tell 
the  simple  truth.  Then  perhaps  you  may  win  your 
pardon.' 

Christophe  replied  that  he  could  not  tell  anything  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge,  nor  betray  accomplices, 
when  he  had  none.  On  hearing  this,  the  provost  nodded 
to  the  executioner,  and  went  back  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

On  seeing  this,  Christophe  knit  his  brows,  wrinkling 
his  forehead  with  a  nervous  spasm,  and  preparing  to 
endure.  He  clenched  his  fists  with  such  a-  rigid  clutch 
that  the  nails  ran  into  the  flesh  without  his  feeling  it. 
The  three  men  took  him  up,  carried  him  to  the  camp 
bed,  and  laid  him  there,  his  legs  hanging  down.  While 
the  executioner  tied  him  fast  with  stout  ropes,  his  two 
men  each  fitted  a  leg  into  a  boot  ;  the  cords  were 
tightened  by  means  of  a  wrench  without  giving  the 
victim  any  great  pain.  When  each  leg  was  thus  held 
in  a  vice,  the  executioner  took  up  his  mallet  and  his 
wedges,  and  looked  alternately  at  the  sufferer  and  the 
clerk. 

'  Do  you  persist  in  your  déniai  ?  '  said  the  clerk. 

*  I  hâve  told  the  truth,'  replied  Christophe. 

'  Then  go  on,'  said  the  clerk,  shutting  his  eyes. 

The  cords  were  tightened  to  the  utmost,  and  this 
moment,  perhaps,  was  the  most  agonising  of  ail  the 
torture  ;  the  flesh  was  so  suddenly  compressed  that  the 
blood  was  violently  thrown  back  into  the  trunk.  The 
poor  boy  could  not  help  screaming  terribly  ;  he  seemed 
about  to  faint.  The  doctor  was  called  back.  He  felt 
Christophe's  puise,  and  desired  the  executioner  to  wait 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  driving  in  the  wedges,  to 
give  timc  for  the  blood  to  recover  its  circulation  and 
sensation  to  return. 

The  clerk  charitably  told  Christophe  that  if  he  could 
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not  bcttcr  endure  evcn  the  beginnings  o(  the  sufFering 
hc  could  not  cscape,  he  would  do  bettcr  to  rcveal  ail  he 
knew  ;  but  Christophe's  only  rcply  was — 

'  The  King's  tailor  !   the  King's  tailor  !  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  ?  '  asked  the  clcrlc. 

*■  Forcseeing  the  torments  I  shall  go  through,'  said 
Christophe,  slowlv,  to  gain  timc  and  to  rest,  '  I  am  sum- 
moning  ail  my  strength,  and  trying  to  rcinforcc  it  by 
remembering  the  martyrdom  endured  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  Reformation  bv  the  iate  King's  tailor,  who 
was  tortured  in  the  présence  of  the  King  and  of  Madame 
de  Vaicntinois  ;   I  will  trv  to  be  worthy  of  him  !  ' 

While  the  physician  was  advising  the  hapless  man  not 
to  drive  his  torturers  to  extremities,  the  Cardinal  and 
the  Duke,  impatient  to  know  the  results  of  this  exam- 
ination,  came  in  and  desired  Christophe  to  reveal  the 
truth  at  once.  The  furricr's  son  repeated  the  only  con- 
fession he  would  allow  himself  to  make,  implicating 
nobody  but  Chaudicu. 

The  Princes  nodded.  On  this,  the  executioner  and 
his  foreman  seizcd  thcir  mallets,  each  took  a  wcdgc  and 
drove  it  home  between  the  boots,  one  standing  on  the 
right,  and  the  othcr  on  the  left.  The  executioner  stood 
at  the  knees,  the  assistant  at  the  ankles,  opposite.  The 
cyesof  the  witncsses  of  this  hideous  act  werc  fixeu  on 
Christophe's,  who,  exciied  no  doubt  by  the  présence  of 
thcse  grand  personages,  flashcd  such  a  look  at  them  that 
his  eyes  sparkled  like  flame 

At  the  two  next  wedges  a  horrible  groan  escaped  him. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  men  take  up  the  wedges  tor  the 
scverer  torture,  he  remained  silent  ;  but  his  ga/.c  assumed 
such  drcadful  fixity,  and  flashcd  at  the  two  Princes  such 
a  picrcing  magnetic  fluid,  that  the  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal  werc  bot  h  obligcd  to  look  down.  Philippe 
le  Bel  had  cxperienced  the  s;«mc  dcfcat  when  hc  prcsided 
at  the  torture  bv  hammer,  inflictcd  in  his  présence  on 
the   l'einplars.       l'his  consisted  in   hitting  the  victim  on 
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the  chest  with  one  arm  of  the  balanced  hammer  used  to 
coin  money,  which  was  covered  with  a  leather  pad. 
There  was  one  knight  whose  eyes  were  so  fixed  on  the 
King  that  he  was  fascinated,  and  could  not  take  his 
gaze  ofF  the  sufferer.  At  the  third  blow  the  King  rose 
and  went  away,  after  hearing  himself  called  upon  to 
appear  before  the  judgment  of  God  within  a  year — as 
he  did. 

At  the  fifth  wedge,  the  first  of  the  greater  torture, 
Christophe  said  to  the  Cardinal — 

'  Cut  my  misery  short,  Monseigneur  ;  it  is  useless.' 

The  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  withdrew,  and  Christophe 
could  hear  from  the  next  room  thèse  words,  spoken  by 
Queen  Catherine — 

*  Go  on,  go  on  ;  after  ail,  he  is  only  a  heretic  !  ' 

She  thought  it  prudent  to  appear  more  severe  to  her 
accomplice  than  his  executioners  were. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  wedge  were  driven  in,  and 
Christophe  complained  no  more,  his  face  shone  with  a 
strange  radiance,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  immense  strength 
he  derived  from  fanatical  excitement.  In  what  else  but 
in  feeling  can  we  hope  to  find  the  fulcrum  enabling  a 
man  to  endure  such  anguish  ?  At  last,  when  the  execu- 
tioner  was  about  to  insert  the  eighth  wedge,  Chris- 
tophe smiled.  This  dreadful  torment  had  lasted  one 
hour. 

The  clerk  went  to  fetch  the  leech,  to  know  whether 
the  eighth  wedge  could  be  driven  in  without  endanger- 
ing  the  sufferer's  life.  The  Duke  meanwhile  came  in 
again  to  see  Christophe. 

'  By  our  Lady  !  you  are  a  fine  fellow,'  said  he,  lean- 
ing  down  to  speak  in  his  ear.  '  I  like  a  brave  man. 
Enter  my  service,  you  shall  be  happy  and  rich,  my 
favours  will  heal  your  bruised  limbs  ;  I  will  ask  you  to 
do  nothing  cowardly,  like  rejoining  your  own  party  to 
betray  their  plans  ;  there  are  always  plenty  of  traitors, 
and   the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  prisons  of  Blois. 
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Onlv  tell  me  on  what  tcrms  arc  the  Quccn-mothcr  and 
the  Prince  de  Condc.' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Monseigneur,'  cricd 
Lccamus. 

The  doctor  came  in,  examincd  the  victiin,  and  pro- 
nounced  that  he  could  bear  the  cighth  wedge. 

*  Drive  it  in,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  After  ail,  as  the 
Qiicen  says,  hc  is  only  a  hcretic,'  he  added,  with  a 
hideous  smilc  at  Christophe. 

Catherine  herself  slowlv  came  in  from  the  adjoining 
room,  stood  in  front  of  Christophe,  and  gazed  at  him 
coldlv.  She  was  the  object  of  attentive  scrutiny  to  the 
two  brothers,  who  looked  alternatclv  at  the  Queen- 
mother  and  her  accomplice.  The  whole  future  life  of 
this  ambitious  woman  depended  on  this  solemn  scrutiny  ; 
she  fclt  the  grcatcst  admiration  f(»r  Christophe's  courage, 
and  she  looked  at  him  sternly  ;  she  hated  the  Guises,  and 
she  smilcd  upon  them. 

*  Come,' said  she,  '  voung  man,  confess  that  you  saw 
the  Prince  de  Condc  ;   you  will  bc  well  rewarded.' 

*  Oh,  Madam,  what  a  part  you  are  playing  !  '  cricd 
Christophe,  in  pitv  for  her. 

The  Q^iccn  startcd. 

'  He  is  insulting  me  !  Is  he  not  to  hc  hanged  ?  '  said 
she  to  the  two  brothers,  who  stood  Uïst  in  thoiight. 

*  What  a  woman  !  '  cricd  the  Grand  Mastcr,  who  was 
Consulting  his  brother  in  the  window  reccss. 

*  I  will  stav  in  France  and  be  rcvcnged,'  thought  the 
C^iecn.  *  i*rtH:ecd,  hc  must  confess  or  Ict  him  die  !  '  she 
cxdaimcd,  addrcssing  Monsieur  de  Montrcsor. 

The  provost  turncd  awav,  the  cxecutioncrs  wcrc  busy, 
Catherine  haà  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  martyr  a 
look,  which  no  onc  elsc  saw,  and  which  fcll  likc  dew  on 
Christophe.  The  grcat  Qticcn's  cvcs  sccmcd  to  glistcn 
with  moisture  ;  thcv  wcrc,  m  fact,  full  of  tcars,  two  tcar» 
at  otjcc  rcprcssed  and  drv.  The  wcdgc  was  drivcn  home, 
onc  of  the   boards  bctwcen  which  it  was  inscrtcd  split. 
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Christophe  uttered  a  piercing  cry  ;  then  his  face  became 
radiant  ;  he  thought  he  was  dying. 

'  Let  him  die,'  said  the  Cardinal,  echoing  Queen 
Catherine's  words  with  a  sort  of  irony.  '  No,  no,'  he 
added  to  the  provost,  '  do  not  let  us  lose  this 
due.' 

The  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  held  a  consultation  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  '  asked  the  executioner. 

*Send  him  to  prison  at  Orléans,'  said  the  Duke. — '  And, 
above  ail,'  he  said  to  Monsieur  de  Montrésor,  '  do  not 
hang  him  without  orders  from  me.' 

The  excessive  sensitiveness  of  every  internai  organ, 
strung  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  endurance  which 
worked  upon  every  nerve  in  his  frame,  no  less  affected 
every  sensé  in  Christophe.  He  alone  heard  thèse  words 
spoken  by  the  Duc  de  Guise  in  the  Cardinal's  ear — 

'  I  hâve  not  given  up  ail  hope  of  hearing  the  truth 
from  this  little  man.' 

As  soon  as  the  two  Princes  had  left  the  room,  the 
executioners  unpacked  the  victim's  legs,  with  no  attempt 
at  gentle  handling. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  a  criminal  with  such  fortitude  ?  ' 
said  the  head  man  to  his  assistants.  The  rogue  has  lived 
through  the  infliction  of  the  eighth  wedge  ;  he  ought 
to  hâve  died.     I  am  the  loser  of  the  price  of  his  body.' 

*  Untie  me  without  hurting  me,  my  good  friends,' 
said  poor  Christophe.     '  Some  day  T  will  reward  you.' 

^  Come,  show  some  humanity,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  Monseigneur  the  Duke  estecms  the  young  man,  and 
commended  him  to  my  care,'  cried  the  leech. 

'  I  am  off  to  Amboise  with  my  men,'  said  the  execu- 
tioner roughly.  '  Take  care  of  him  yourself.  And 
hère  is  the  gaoler.' 

The  executioner  went  ofF,  leaving  Christophe  in  the 
hands  of  the  smooth-spoken  doctor,  who,  with  the  help 
of  Christophe's  warder,  lifted  him  on  to  a  bed,  gave  him 
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somc  broth,  which  hc  made  him  swallcw,  sat  down  by 
his  sidc,  fclt  his  puise,  and  tricd  to  comfort  him. 

'  You  arc  not  dying,'  hc  said, 'and  you  must  fccl  a 
comfort  to  your  mind  when  you  reflect  that  you  hâve 
donc  your  dutv.  Tlic  Q^iecn  charged  me  to  take  good 
carc  of  vou,'  he  addcd,  in  a  low  voice. 

'The  Qucen  is  vcrv  good,'  said  Christophe,  in  whom 
acute  anguish  had  dcvclopcd  wonderful  lucidity  of  mind, 
and  who,  after  enduring  so  much,  was  determined  not 
to  spoil  the  rcsults  of  his  dévotion.  'But  shc  might 
hâve  savcd  me  so  much  suffering  bv  not  delivcring  me 
to  mv  tormcntors,  and  bv  telling  thcm  hersclf  the 
secrets,  of  which  I  know  nothing.' 

On  hearing  this  reply,  the  doctor  put  on  his  cap  and 
cloak  and  left  Christoplie  to  his  fate,  thinking  it  vain  to 
hopc  to  gain  anything  from  a  man  of  that  temper.  The 
gaoler  had  the  poor  bov  carried  on  a  littcr  by  four  mcn 
to  the  town  prison,  whcrc  Christophe  fcll  asleep,  in  that 
dcep  slumbcr  which,  it  is  said,  cornes  upt)n  almost  every 
mother  after  the  dreadful  pains  of  childbirth. 

The  two  Princes  of  Lorraine,  whcn  thcy  transfcrrcd 
the  Court  to  Aniboise,  had  no  hopc  of  finding  thcre  the 
leader  of  the  Rcformcd  party,  the  l^rincc  de  Condc,  whom 
they  had  ordered  to  appcar  in  the  King's  nanie  to  take 
him  in  a  snarc.  As  a  vassal  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  Condc  was  bound  to  obcy  the 
bchcst  of  the  K.ing.  Not  to  coinc  to  Amboise  would  be 
a  fclonv  ;  but,  bv  coming,  he  would  place  himself  in  the 
powcr  of  the  Crown.  Now,  at  this  moment,  ihc  Crown, 
the  Council,  the  Court,  and  cvcry  kind  of  jx)wcr,  werc 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duc  de  Cîuisc  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine. 

In  this  difficult  dilcmma,  the  Prince  de  Condc  showed 
the  spirit  of  dccisivcncss  and  astutencss,  which  made  him 
a  worthv  rcprcsent.îtivc  of  jcinnc  d'Albrct  and  the  brave 
General  of  the  Reformerai'  forces.      Hc  travelled  at  the 
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heels  of  the  last  conspirators  to  Vendôme  to  support 
them  in  case  of  success.  But  when  this  first  rush  to 
arms  ended  in  the  brief  skirmish  in  which  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  whom  Calvin  had  misled  ail  perished,  the 
Prince,  and  a  following  of  fifty  gentlemen,  arrived  at  the 
château  d'Amboise  the  very  day  after  this  alîair,  which  the 
Guises,  with  crafty  policy,  spoke  of  as  the  riots  at  Amboise. 
On  hearing  of  the  Prince's  advance,  the  Duke  sent  out  the 
Maréchal  de  Saint-André  to  receive  him  with  an  escort 
of  a  hundred  men-at-arms.  When  the  Béarnais  came  to 
the  gâte  of  the  château,  the  marshal  in  command  refused 
to  admit  the  Prince's  suite. 

*  You  must  come  in  alone,  sir,'  said  the  Chancellor 
Olivier,  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  Birague,  who  awaited 
him  outside  the  portcullis. 

'  And  why  ?  ' 

'  You  are  suspected  of  felony,'  replied  the  Chancellor. 

The  Prince,  who  saw  that  his  party  was  being  eut  ofF 
by  the  Duc  de  Nemours,  quietly  replied — 

'If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  go  in  to  my  cousin  alone 
and  prove  my  innocence.' 

He  dismounted  and  conversed  with  perfect  freedom 
with  Birague,  Tournon,  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  and  the 
Duc  de  Nemours,  from  whom  he  asked  détails  of  the  riot. 

'  Monseigneur,'  said  the  Duc  de  Nemours,  '  the  rebels 
had  sympathisers  inside  Amboise.  Captain  Lanoue  had 
got  in  some  men-at-arms,  who  opened  the  gâte  to  them 
through  which  they  got  into  the  town,  and  of  which 
they  had  the  command ' 

'That  is  to  say,  you  got  them  into  a  sack,'  replied  the 
Prince,  looking  at  Birague. 

'  If  they  had  been  supported  by  the  attack  that  was 
to  hâve  been  made  on  the  Porte  des  Bons-Hommes  by 
Captain  Chaudieu,  the  preacher's  brother,  they  would 
hâve  succecded,'  said  the  Duc  de  Nemours,  '  but,  from 
the  position  I  had  taken  up,  in  obédience  to  the  Duc  de 
Guise,  Captain  Chaudieu  was  obliged  to  make  a  détour 
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to  avoid  fighting  me.  Instead  o(  arriving  at  night  like 
thc  rcst,  that  rcbcl  did  not  comc  up  till  daybrcak,  just  as 
thc  King's  troops  had  crushcd  thosc  who  had  got  into 
thc  town.' 

'  And  you  had  a  réserve  to  recapture  thc  gatc  that 
had  been  givcn  up  to  them  ?  ' 

'Monsieur  le  Maréchal  de  Saint-André  was  on  the 
spot  with  five  hundred  men.' 

The  Prince  warmly  praiscd  thèse  military  manœuvres. 

*To  hâve  actcd  thus,'  said  lie  in  conclusion,  'thc 
Lieutenant-General  must  hâve  known  the  Rcformcrs' 
secrets.      I  hey  havc  evidentlv  been  betrayed.' 

The  Prince  was  treated  with  greater  strictncss  at  cach 
step.  After  being  parted  from  his  followers  on  entering 
the  château,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Chancellor  stood  in 
his  way  when  hc  turned  to  the  stairs  Icading  to  thc 
King's  apartments. 

'  We  arc  instructed  by  thc  King,  sir,  to  conduct  you 
to  vour  own  rooms.' 

'  Am  I  then  a  prisoner  ?  ' 

'  If  that  werc  the  King's  purposc,  you  would  not  bc 
attended  by  a  Prince  of  the  Church  and  by  me,*  replicd 
the  Chancellor. 

The  two  tunctionaries  led  the  Prince  to  an  apartmcnt 
whcre  a  guard — of  honour  so  called — was  allottcd  to 
him,  and  wherc  he  rcmaincd  for  scvcral  hours  without 
seeing  any  one.  From  his  window  hc  lookcd  out  on  thc 
Loire,  thc  rich  country  which  makcs  such  a  bcautiful 
vallcy  bctween  Amboisc  and  Tours,  and  hc  was  mcdi- 
tating  on  his  situation,  wondcrini:  what  thc  Guises  might 
darc  to  do  to  his  pcrson,  whcn  hc  hcard  thc  door  of  his 
rcKim  opcn,  and  saw  thc  King's  fix)!  comc  in,  Chicot, 
who  had  once  been  in  his  service. 

'I  hcard  vou  wcrc  in  disgrâce,'  said  thc  Prince. 

'  You  cannot  think  how  sober  the  Court  has  bccomc 
since  the  dcath  of  Henri  11.' 

'  And  yet  thc  King  loves  to  laugh,  surely.' 
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*  Which  King  ?     Francis  11.  or  Francis  of  Lorraine  ?  ' 
'  Are  you  so  fearless  of    the   Duke   that   you   speak 

so?' 

*  He  will  not  punish  me  for  that,  Sir,'  repHed  Chicot, 
smiHng. 

'And  to  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?' 

'  Was  it  not  due  to  you  after  your  coming  hère  ?  I 
hâve  brought  you  my  cap  and  bauble.' 

'  I  cannot  get  out  then  ?  ' 

'Try!' 

*And  if  I  do  get  out  ?  ' 

'  I  will  confess  that  you  hâve  won  the  game  by  playing 
against  the  rules.' 

'  Chicot,  you  frighten  me. — Hâve  you  been  sent  by 
some  one  who  is  interested  in  my  fate  ?  ' 

Chicot  nodded  '  Yes.'  He  went  nearer  to  the  Prince, 
and  conveyed  to  him  that  they  were  watched  and 
overheard. 

'  What  hâve  you  to  say  to  me  ?  '  asked  Monsieur  de 
Condé. 

'That  nothing  but  daring  can  get  you  out  of  the 
scrape,'  said  the  fool,  whispering  the  words  into  his  ear. 
'  And  this  is  from  the  Queen-mother.' 

'Tell  those  who  hâve  sent  you,'  replied  the  Prince, 
'  that  I  should  never  hâve  come  to  this  château  if  I  had 
anything  to  blâme  myself  for,  or  to  fear,' 

'I  fly  to  carry  your  bold  reply,'  said  the  fool. 

Two  hours  later,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  before  the 
King's  dinner,  the  Chancellor  and  Cardinal  de  Tournon 
came  to  fetch  the  Prince  to  conduct  him  to  Francis  11. 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  Council  had  sat.  There, 
before  ail  tlie  Court,  the  Prince  de  Condc  afFected 
surprise  at  the  cool  réception  the  King  had  given  him, 
and  he  asked  the  reason. 

'  You  are  accused,  cousin,'  said  the  Queen-mother 
sternly,  'of  having  meddled  with  the  plots  of  the 
Reformera,    and    you    must    prove    yourself    a   faithful 
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subjcct  and  a  good  Catholic  if  you  wish    to  avert  thc 
King's  angcr  from  your  House.' 

On  licaring  this  speech,  spokcn  by  Catherine  in  thc 
midst  of  hushed  silence,  as  she  stood  witli  her  hand  in  the 
Kiog's  arm  and  with  the  Duc  d'Orléans  on  her  Icft  hand, 
the  l^rince  de  Conde  drew  bacic  three  steps,  and  wiih  an 
impulse  of  dignitîcd  pride  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
looking  at  the  persons  présent. 

*l"hose  who  say  so,  Madam,  lie  in  their  throat  !  *  he 
cxclaimed  in  angry  tones. 

He  flung  his  glove  at  the  King's  feet,  saying — 

*■  Let  the  man  who  will  maintain  his  calumny  stand 
forth  !  ' 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  wholc  Court  whcn  thc  Duc 
de  Guise  was  seen  to  quit  his  place  ;  but  instcad  of  pick- 
ing  up  thc  glove  as  thcy  expected,  he  wcnt  up  to  thc 
intrepid  hunchbaclc. 

'If  you  need  a  second.  Prince,  I  beg  of  you  to  acccpt 
my  services,'  said  he.  'I  will  answer  for  you,  and  will 
show  the  Reformers  how  greatly  they  dcccive  thcmsclvcs 
if  they  hope  to  hâve  you  for  their  leader.' 

Thc  Prince  de  Conde  could  not  help  offcring  his  hand 
to  thc  Lieutenant-Cîeneral  of  the  kingdom.  Chicot 
picked  up  thc  glove  and  rcstored  it  to  Monsieur  de 
Conde. 

*  Cousin,'  said  the  boy-King,  *  you  should  nevcr  draw 
your  sword  but  in  defence  of  your  country. — Corne  to 
dinner.' 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  puz/.lcd  b\'  his  brothcr's 
action,  led  him  oft*  to  their  roonîs.  Thc  Prince  de 
Conde,  havint:  weathercd  thc  worst  danger,  gave  his  hand 
to  (^jecn  Mary  Stcwart  to  Icad  her  to  thc  dining-room  ; 
but,  whilc  making  flattering  s(>ccches  to  the  young 
(^iccn,  hc  was  trying  to  discern  what  snare  was  at  this 
moment  being  laid  for  him  by  thc  Halafrc's  policv.  In 
vain  hc  rackcd  his  brain,  hc  could  not  divine  thc  Guises* 
ichcmc  ,  but  (^ccn  Mary  bctraycd  it. 
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*It  would  hâve  been  a  pity,'  said  she,  laughing,  *to  see 
so  clever  a  head  fall  ;  you  must  allow  that  my  uncle  is 
magnanimous.' 

'  Yes,  Madam,  for  my  head  fits  no  shoulders  but  my 
own,  akhough  one  is  larger  than  the  other. — But  is  it 
magnanimity  in  your  uncle  ?  Has  he  not  rather  gained 
crédit  at  a  cheap  rate  ?  Do  you  think  it  such  an  easy 
matter  to  hâve  the  law  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ?  ' 

'  We  hâve  not  done  yet,'  replied  she.  'We  shall  see 
how  you  behave  at  the  exécution  of  the  gentlemen,  your 
friends,  over  vi^hich  the  Council  hâve  determined  to  make 
the  gréa  test  display.' 

'  I  shall  do  as  the  King  does,'  said  Condé. 

*  The  King,  the  Queen-mother,  and  I  shall  ail  be 
présent,  vi^ith  ail  the  Court  and  the  Ambassadors ' 

'  Quite  a  high  day  ?  '  said  the  Prince  ironically. 

'  Better  than  that,'  said  the  young  Queen,  '  an  auto- 
da-fè^  a  function  of  high  political  purport.  The  gentle- 
men of  France  must  be  subjugated  by  the  Crown  ; 
they  must  be  cured  of  their  taste  for  faction  and 
manœuvring ' 

'  You  will  not  cure  them  of  their  w^arlike  temper  by 
showing  them  their  danger,  Madam,  and  at  this  game 
you  risk  the  Crown  itself,'  replied  the  Prince. 

At  the  end  of  this  dinner,  which  was  gloomy  enough, 
Queen  Mary  was  so  unfortunately  daring  as  to  turn  the 
conversation  publicly  on  the  trial  which  the  nobles,  taken 
under  arms,  were  at  that  moment  undcrgoing,  and  to 
speak  of  the  necessity  for  giving  the  utmost  solcmnity  to 
their  exécution. 

'But,  Madam,'  said  Francis  ii.,  'is  it  not  enough  for 
the  King  of  France  to  know  that  the  blood  of  so  many 
brave  gentlemen  must  be  shed  ?  Must  it  be  a  cause  of 
triumph  ?' 

'  No,  Sir,  but  an  example,'  replied  Catherine, 

'  Your  grandfather  and  your  father  were  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  heretics  burned,'  said  Mary  Stewart. 
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*  The  kings  who  reigncd  before  me  went  their  way,' 
said  Francis,  *  and  I  mean  to  go  mine.' 

*  Philip  II.,'  Catherine  went  on,  '  who  is  a  grcat  king 
latelv,  whcn  he  was  in  the  Netherlands,  had  an  auto-da-fe 
postponed  till  he  should  hâve  returned  to  Valladolid.' 

'  What  do  you  think  about  it,  cousin  r  '  said  thc  King 
to  the  Prince  de  Condc. 

'  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid  going  ;  the  Papal  Nuncio  and 
the  Ambassadors  must  be  présent.  For  my  part,  I  am 
deli^hted  to  go  if  the  ladies  are  to  bc  of  the  party.' 

'Fht  Prince,  at  a  glance  from  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
had  boldlv  taken  his  line. 

VVhile  the  Prince  de  Condé  was  being  admitted  to  the 
château  of  Amboise,  the  furrier  to  the  two  Quecns 
was  also  arriving  from  Paris,  brought  thither  by  the 
uneasiness  produced  bv  the  reports  of  the  Rébellion,  not 
only  in  himself  and  his  family,  but  also  in  the  Lalliers. 

At  the  gâte  of  the  château,  when  the  old  man  cravcd 
admission,  the  captain  of  the  Guard,  at  the  words 
'  Qiieen's  furrier,'  answered  at  once — 

'  Mv  t^ood  man,  if  you  want  to  be  hangcd,  you  hâve 
onlv  to  set  foot  in  the  courtyard.' 

On  hearing  this,  the  unhappy  father  sat  down  on  a 
rail  a  little  way  ofF,  to  wait  till  some  attendant  on  eithcr 
^{  the  Queens,  or  some  woman  of  the  Court,  should  pass 
liim,  to  ask  for  some  news  of  his  son  ;  but  he  remaincd 
thcre  the  whole  dav  without  seeinir  anybody  he  kncw, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  town,  whcrc 
he  found  a  lodging,  not  without  difîiculty,  in  an  inn  on 
the  Square  where  the  exécutions  were  to  takc  place.  Hc 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  livre  a  day  to  secure  a  room  looking 
out  on  the  Square. 

On  the  following  dav,  he  was  brave  enough  to  look 
on  from  his  window  at  the  rcbels  who  had  becn  con- 
dcmncd  to  the  whecl,  or  to  bc  han^ed,  as  mcn  of  minor 
importance  ;  and  the  Syndic  of  the  Furriers'  Guild  was 
glad  enough  not  to  find  his  son  among  the  suffcrcrs. 
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When  it  was  ail  over,  he  went  to  place  himself  in  the 
clerk's  way.  Having  mentioned  his  name,  and  pressed  a 
purse  full  of  crown-pieces  into  the  man's  hand,  he  begged 
him  to  see  whether,  in  the  three  former  days  of  exécu- 
tion, the  name  of  Christophe  Lecamus  had  occurred. 
The  registrar,  touched  by  the  despairing  old  father's 
manners  and  tone  of  voice,  conducted  him  to  his  own 
house.  After  carefuUy  comparing  notes,  he  could  assure 
the  old  man  that  the  said  Christophe  was  not  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  executed,  nor  was  he  named 
among  those  who  were  to  die  within  the  next  few  days. 

'  My  dear  master,'  said  the  clerk  to  the  furrier,  '  the 
Parlement  is  now  engaged  in  trying  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  business,  and  the  principal  leaders. 
So,  possibly,  your  son  is  imprisoned  in  the  château,  and 
will  be  one  in  the  magnificent  exécution  for  which  my 
Lords  the  Duc  de  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
are  making  great  préparations.  Twenty-seven  barons 
are  to  be  beheaded,  with  eleven  counts  and  seven 
marquises,  fifty  gentlemen  in  ail,  and  leaders  of  the 
Reformers.  As  the  administration  of  justice  in  Tou- 
raine  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  Paris  Parle- 
ment, if  you  positively  must  hâve  some  news  of  your 
son,  go  to  my  Lord  the  Chancellor  Olivier,  who,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  has 
the  management  of  the  proceedings.' 

Three  times  did  the  poor  old  man  go  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's  house  and  stand  in  a  file  of  people  in  the  courtyard, 
in  common  with  an  immense  number  of  people  who  had 
come  to  pray  for  their  relations'  lives  ;  but  as  titled  folks 
were  admittcd  before  the  middle  class,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  ail  hope  of  speaking  with  the  Chancellor,  though 
he  saw  him  several  times  coming  out  of  his  house  to  go 
either  to  the  château  or  to  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Parlement,  along  a  way  cleared  for  him  by 
soldiers,  between  two  hedges  of  petitioners  who  were 
thrust  aside. 
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It  was  a  drcadful  sccnc  of  miscry,  for  among  this  crowd 
wcrc  wives,  ciaughtcrs,  and  mothers,  whole  familles  in 
tcars.  Old  Lccamus  gave  a  grcat  dcal  of  gold  to  thc 
servants  at  thc  château,  enjoining  on  them  that  thcy 
should  dc'liver  certain  Ictters  hc  vvrotc  to  la  Dayellc, 
Qucen  Marv's  waiting-woman,  or  to  the  Queen-mother's 
woman  ;  but  thc  lackcys  toolc  the  good  man's  monev,  and 
thcn,  bv  the  Cardinal's  orders,  handed  ail  letters  to  the 
Hrovost  of  the  Law  Court.  As  a  conséquence  of  thcir 
unpreccdented  cruelty,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  had  cause 
to  fcar  revenge  ;  and  they  nevcr  toolc  greater  précautions 
than  during  the  stav  of  thc  Court  at  Amboise,  so  that 
ncither  the  most  effectuai  bribcry,  that  of  gold,  nor  thc 
most  diligent  inquiries  brought  the  furrier  any  light  as 
to  hisson's  fate.  He  wandcrcd  about  the  little  town  in  a 
mclancholy  wav,  watching  the  trcmendous  préparations 
that  thc  Cardinal  was  making  for  thc  shocking  spectacle 
at  which  the  Prince  de  Condc  was  to  be  présent. 

Public  curiosity  was  bcing  stimulatcd,  by  every  means 
in  use  at  thc  time,  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  The  exécu- 
tion had  bcen  announced  from  the  pulpit  by  cvcry 
prcachcr,  in  a  breath  with  the  King's  victory  ovcr  the 
herctics. 

Thrcc  clcgant  stands,  thc  centre  one  apparcntlv  to  be 
thc  fincst  of  the  thrcc,  wcrc  bcing  erccted  against  thc 
curtain-wall  of  the  château,  at  thc  f(LK)t  of  which  thc 
éxecution  was  to  take  place.  AU  round  the  open  space 
raiscd  wooden  seats  were  being  put  up,  aftcr  the  fashion 
of  an  amphithéâtre,  to  accommodate  the  enormous  crowd 
attractcd  bv  the  notoricty  of  this  auto-da-ft.  About  tcn 
tijousand  pcrsons  were  camping  out  in  the  fîclds  on 
thc  d.iv  beforc  this  hidcous  spectacle.  Thc  roofs  wcrc 
crowdcd  with  spectators,  and  Windows  wcrc  ict  for  as 
much  as  tcn  livres,  an  enormous  sum  at  that  time. 

Thc  unhappy  fathcr  had,  as  may  be  supposcd,  sccurcd 
«ne  of  the  bcst  places  for  commanding  a  vicw  of  thc 
Square  whcrc  so  manv  mcn  of  family  wcrc  to  pcrish,  on 
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a  huge  scafFold  erected  in  the  middle,  and  covered  with 
black  cloth.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the 
headsman's  block,  on  which  the  victim  laid  his  head, 
kneeling  in  front  of  it,  was  placed  on  the  scafFold,  and 
an  armchair,  hung  with  black,  for  the  Recorder  of  the 
Court,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  the  condemned  by 
name  and  read  their  sentence.  The  enclosure  was 
guarded  from  early  morning  by  the  Scotch  soldiers  and 
the  men-at-arms  of  the  King's  household,  to  keep  the 
crowd  out  till  the  hour  of  the  exécutions. 

After  a  solemn  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  château  and 
in  every  church  in  the  town,  the  gentlemen  were  led 
forth,  the  last  survivors  of  ail  the  conspirators.  Thèse 
men,  some  of  whom  had  been  through  the  torture 
chamber,  were  collected  round  the  foot  of  the  scafFold, 
and  exhorted  by  monks,  who  strove  to  persuade  them  to 
renounce  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  But  not  one  would 
listen  to  thèse  preachers,  turned  on  to  them  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  among  whom,  no  doubt,  thèse 
gentlemen  feared  that  there  might  be  some  spies  on 
behalf  of  the  Guises. 

To  escape  being  persecuted  with  thèse  exhortations, 
they  began  to  sing  a  psalm  turned  into  French  verse 
by  Clément  Marot.  Calvin,  as  is  well  known,  had 
decreed  that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  the  mother- 
tongue  of  every  country,  from  motives  of  common  sensé 
as  well  as  from  antagonism  to  the  Roman  Church.  It 
was  a  pathetic  moment  for  ail  those  among  the  throng, 
who  felt  for  thèse  gentlemen,  when  they  heard  this  verse 
sung  at  the  moment  when  the  Court  appeared  on  the 
scène — 

*  Lord,  help  us  in  our  need  ! 

Lord,  bless  us  with  Thy  grâce  ! 
And  on  the  saints  in  sore  distress 

Let  shine  Thy  glorious  face  !  ' 

The  eyes  of  the  Reformers  ail  centrcd  on  the  Prince 
de  Condc,  who  was  intcntionally  placed  betwccn  Queen 
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Mary  aiid  thc  Duc  d'Orléans.  Quccn  Catherine  de' 
Medici  sat  next  her  son,  with  the  Cardinal  on  her  left. 
Thc  Papal  Nuncio  stood  bchind  thc  two  Queens.  Thc 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  was  on  horsebaclc, 
below  the  Royal  stand,  witli  two  marshals  of  France  and 
his  captains.  As  soon  as  thc  Prince  de  Condc  appeared, 
ail  the  gentlemen  sentenccd  to  death,  to  whom  he  was 
known,  bowcd  to  him,  and  the  brave  hunchback  returncd 
the  salutation. 

'  It  is  hard,'  said  he  to  the  Duc  d'Orléans,  '  not  to  bc 
civil  to  mcn  who  are  about  to  die' 

The  two  othcr  grand  stands  werc  filled  bv  invited 
guests,  hy  courtiers,  and  the  attendants  on  their 
Majesties  ;  in  short,  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  château 
from  Blois,  who  thus  rushed  from  festivities  to  exécu- 
tions, just  as  they  afterwards  rushed  from  the  pleasures 
of  Court  life  to  the  périls  of  war,  with  a  readiness  which 
to  foreigners  will  alwavs  bc  one  of  thc  mainsprings  of 
their  policy  in  France.  The  poor  Svndic  of  the  Furriers' 
Guild  fclt  thc  kcenest  joy  at  failing  to  discern  his  son 
among  the  fifty-scven  gentlemen  condemned  to  death. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Duc  de  Guise,  thc  clerk,  from  thc 
top  of  the  scaffold,  callcd  out  at  once,  in  a  loud  voicc — 

* Jcan-Louis-Albcric,  Haron  de  Raunav,  guiltv  of 
hercsy,  of  thc  crime  of  high  treason,  and  of  bcaring  arms 
against  the  King's  Majesty.' 

A  tall,  handsome  man  mounted  thc  scaffold  with  a 
firm  stcp,  bowcd  to  thc  pcople  and  to  the  Court,  and 
said — 

*  The  indictment  is  falsc  ;  I  bore  arms  to  dclivcr  thc 
King  from  his  encmics  of  Lorraine  !  ' 

He  laid  his  head  on  thc  block,  and  it  fcll. 

Thc  Rcformcrs  sang — 

•  Thon,  Ix)nl,  hast  pnivc<!  o«r  faith 

Ami  scarrhc»!  our  muiTs  «Icsirc, 
Aiul  i)\iri(ic(l  oiir  fmxvanl  hcarts 
Ai  fcilvcr  provctl  by  fin.' 
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*  Robert-Jean-René  Briquemaut,  Comte  de  Ville- 
mongis,  guilty  of  high  treason  and  rébellion  against  the 
King,'  cried  the  Recorder. 

The  Count  dipped  his  hands  in  the  Baron  de  Raunay's 
blood,  and  said — 

'  May  this  blood  be  on  the  head  of  those  who  are  truly 
guilty  !  ' 

The  Reformers  sang  on — 

'Thou,  Lord,  hast  led  our  feet 
Where  foes  had  laid  their  snare  ; 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  glory  be, 
Though  we  should  perish  there.' 

*  Confess,  my  lord  Nuncio,'  said  the  Prince  de  Condé, 
'  that  if  French  gentlemen  know  how  to  plot,  they  also 
know  how  to  die.' 

'  What  hatred  you  are  entailing  on  the  heads  of  your 
children,  brother,'  said  the  Duchesse  de  Guise  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 

'The  sight  malces  me  feel  sick,'  said  the  young  King, 
who  had  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  ail  this  bloodshed. 

'  Pooh  !      Rebels  !  '  said  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

Still  the  hymn  went  on,  still  the  axe  was  plied.  At 
last  the  sublime  spectacle  of  men  who  could  die  singing, 
and,  above  ail,  the  impression  produced  on  the  crowd  by 
the  graduai  dwindling  of  the  voices,  became  stronger 
than  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Guises. 

'  Mercy  !  '  cried  the  mob,  when  they  heard  at  last 
only  the  feeble  chant  of  a  single  victim,  reserved  till  the 
last,  as  being  the  most  important. 

He  was  standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  scafFold,  and  sang — 

*  Lord,  help  vis  in  our  need  ! 
Lord,  bless  us  with  Thy  grâce  ! 
And  on  the  saints  in  sore  distress 
Let  shine  Thy  glorious  tace  !  ' 

'  Corne,  Duc  de  Nemours,'  said  the  Prince  de  Condé, 
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who  was  tircd  of  his  position;  *  you,  to  whom  thc 
sccuring  of  thc  viciory  is  due,  and  who  hciped  to  cntrap 
ail  thcsc  pcoplc, — do  not  you  fccl  that  you  oughi  to  aslc 
thc  life  of  this  onc  ?  It  is  Castelnau,  who,  as  I  was 
told,  had  vour  promise  for  courteous  treatmcnt  whcn  hc 
surrcndcrcd ' 

'  Did  I  waii  to  sec  him  herc  beforc  trying  to  savc 
himr'said  thc  Duc  de  Nemours,  stuiig  by  this  biitcr 
rcproof. 

The  clerk  spoice  slowly,  intentionaily,  no  doubt — 

*  Michel-Jean-Louis,  Baron  de  Castelnau-Chalossc, 
accused  and  convictcd  of  thc  crime  of  high  treason,  and 
of  fighting  against  his  Majcstv  thc  King.' 

*■  No,'  retorted  Castelnau  iiaughtilv  ;  *  it  can  bc  no 
crime  to  oppt)Sc  thc  tyranny  and  intendcd  usurpation  of 
thc  Guises  !  ' 

Thc  headsman,  who  was  tircd,  sceing  some  stir  in  thc 
royal  scats,  rested  on  his  axe. 

'  Monsieur  le  Baron,'  said  he,  '  I  should  bc  glad  not 
to  hurt  you.     One  minute  mav  perhaps  savc  you.' 

And  ail  thc  pcoplc  shoutcd  again  for  mercy. 

*Come,'  said  the  K.ing,  'a  pardon  for  poor  Castelnau, 
who  saved  the  Duc  d'Orléans.' 

l^he  Cardinal  intentionallv  misinterprctcd  thc  word 
'Corne.'  He  nodded  to  the  executioner,  and  Castelnau's 
head  fell  at  the  moment  whcn  the  King  pronounccd 
his  pardon. 

*That  onc  goes  to  vour  account,  Cardinal,*  said 
Catherine. 

On  thc  day  aftcr  this  horrible  massacre,  thc  Prince  de 
Condc  set  out  for  Navarre. 

This  artair  made  a  great  sensation  throughout  France 
and  in  cvcry  forcign  Court.  Ihe  torrents  of  noble 
blood  thcn  shed  causcd  the  Chancclior  Olivier  such 
dcep  grief,  that  this  admirable  judgc,  sceing  the  end  at 
which  thc  Ciuiscs  wcrc  ainnng,  fclt  that  hc  was  not 
itrong  cnuugh  to  hold  his  uwn  against  ihcm.     Although 
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they  had  made  him  what  he  was,  he  would  not  sacrifice 
his  duty  and  the  Monarchy  to  them  ;  he  retired  from 
pubHc  Hfe,  suggesting  that  l'Hôpital  should  be  his 
successor.  Catherine,  on  hearing  of  Olivier's  choice, 
proposed  Birague  for  the  post  of  Chancellor,  and  urged 
her  request  with  great  pertinacity.  The  Cardinal,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  note  written  to  Catherine  by 
l'Hôpital,  and  who  believed  him  still  faithful  to  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  upheld  him  as  Birague's  rival,  and 
the  Queen-mother  afFected  to  be  over-ridden. 

L'Hôpital  was  no  sooner  appointed  than  he  took 
steps  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  France  of  the 
Holy  Office,  which  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  wished  to 
establish  ;  and  he  so  efFectually  opposed  the  Anti- 
Gallican  measures  and  policy  of  the  Guises,  and  showed 
himself  so  sturdy  a  Frenchman,  that  within  three 
months  of  his  appointment  he  was  exiled,  to  reduce  his 
spirit,  to  his  estate  of  le  Vignay,  near  Etampes. 

Old  Lecamus  impatiently  waited  till  the  Court  should 
leave  Amboise,  for  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  either  Queen  Mary  or  Queen  Catherine  ; 
but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  place  himself  in  their  way  at 
the  time  when  the  Court  should  be  moving  along  the 
river-bank  on  the  way  back  to  Blois.  The  furrier 
dressed  himself  as  a  poor  man,  at  the  risk  of  being  seized 
as  a  spy,  and  favoured  by  this  disguise,  he  mingled  with 
the  beggars  who  stood  by  the  wayside. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Prince  de  Condé,  the  Duke 
and  the  Cardinal  thought  that  they  had  silenced  the 
Reformed  party,  and  they  left  the  Queen-mother  a  little 
more  liberty.  Lecamus  knew  that  Catherine,  instead  of 
travelling  in  a  litter,  liked  to  ride  on  horseback  on  a 
planchette^  as  it  was  called,  a  side  saddle  with  a  foot-rest. 
This  sort  of  stirrup  was  invented  by  or  for  Catherine, 
who,  having  hurt  her  leg,  rested  both  feet  on  a  velvet 
sling,  sitting  sideways,  and  supporting  one  knce  in  a 
hollow  eut  in  the  saddle.     As  the  Queen  had  very  fine 
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legs,  shc  was  accuscd  of  having  hit  on  this  dcvicc  for 
displaying  thcm. 

Thus  thc  old  man  was  able  to  place  himself  in  sight 
of  thc  Quccn-mothcr  ;  but  when  she  saw  him,  she 
affcctfd  anger. 

'  Go  awav  from  hence,  good  man,  and  let  no  one  sce 
you  spealcing  to  me,'  shc  said  with  some  anxietv.  '  Get 
yourscif  appointed  delegate  to  the  States-Gencral  from 
thc  corporation  of  Paris  Guilds,  and  be  on  my  side  in 
the  Assembly  at  Orléans,  you  will  then  hear  some- 
thing  definitc  about  your  son ' 

'  Is  he  alive  ?  '  said  thc  old  man. 

*  Alas  !  '  said  thc  Queen,  '  I  hope  it.' 

And  Lecamus  was  obliged  to  return  home  with  this 
sad  replv,  and  the  secret  as  to  thc  convocation  of  the 
States-Gencral,  which  the  Queen  had  told  him. 

Some  days  before  this,  thc  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  had 
reccived  information  as  to  thc  guilt  of  the  Court  of 
Navarre.  At  Lyons,  and  at  Mouvans  in  Dauphinc,  thc 
Reformers,  commandcd  by  thc  most  enicrprising  of  thc 
Bourbon  princes,  had  tried  to  inflame  thc  population. 
This  daring  attcmpt,  aftcr  thc  drcadful  exécutions  at 
Amboisc,  astonishcd  thc  (îuiscs,  who,  to  put  an  end  to 
hcrcsy,  no  doubt,  by  some  means  of  which  they  kept 
the  secret,  proposed  to  assemble  thc  States-Gencral  at 
Orléans.  Catherine  de'  Mcdici,  who  saw  a  support  for 
hcr  own  policy  in  thc  représentations  of  thc  nation, 
conscnted  with  joy.  Thc  Cardinal,  who  aimcd  at 
recapturing  his  prcy,  and  ovcrthrowing  thc  House  of 
Hourbon,  convoked  the  States  solely  to  sccurc  thc 
présence  of  thc  Prince  de  Condc  and  of  thc  King  of 
Navarre,  Antoine  de  Hourbt)n,  father  of  Henri  iv.  Hc 
thcn  meant  t(»  make  use  of  Christophe  to  convict  thc 
Prince  of  high  treason  if  hc  werc  able  once  more  to 
gct  him  into  thc  King's  power. 

Aftcr  spcnding  two  months  in    thc   prison   of  Hlois, 
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Christophe  one  morning  was  carried  out  on  a  litter 
lying  on  a  mattress,  was  embarked  on  a  barge,  and 
taken  up  the  river  to  Orléans  before  a  westerly 
breeze.  He  reached  that  town  the  same  evening,  and 
was  taken  to  the  famous  tower  of  Saint-Aignan. 
Christophe,  who  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  transfer, 
had  time  enough  for  méditation  on  his  behaviour  and 
on  his  future  prospects.  There  he  remained  two 
months  more,  on  his  bed,  unable  to  use  his  legs.  His 
bones  were  crushed.  When  he  begged  to  be  allowed  the 
help  of  a  surgeon,  the  gaoler  told  him  that  his  orders 
with  regard  to  his  prisoner  were  so  strict  that  he  dared 
not  allow  any  one  else  even  to  bring  him  his  food. 
This  severity,  of  which  the  effect  was  absolutely 
solitary  confinement,  surprised  Christophe.  His  idea 
was  that  he  must  be  either  hanged  or  released  ;  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  events  happening  at  Amboise. 

In  spite  of  the  secret  warnings  to  remain  at  home 
sent  to  them  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  determined  to  appear  at  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General,  since  autograph  letters 
from  the  King  were  reassuring  ;  and  when  the  Court 
was  settling  at  Orléans,  Groslot,  the  Chancellor  of 
Navarre,  announced  their  advent,  to  the  surprise 
of  ail. 

Francis  11.  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Navarre,  who  was  also  the  Bailli  or 
Recorder  of  Orléans.  This  man  Groslot,  whose  double 
appointment  is  one  of  the  odd  features  of  a  time  when 
Reformers  were  in  possession  of  abbeys — Groslot,  the 
Jacques  Cœur  of  Orléans,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
his  day,  did  not  leave  his  name  to  his  house.  It  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Bailliage^  having  been  purchased,  no 
doubt,  from  his  hcirs,  by  the  Crown,  or  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  to  be  the  seat  of  that  tribunal.  This 
élégant  structure,  built  by  the  citizens  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  adds  a  détail  to  the  history  of  a  time  when  the 
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King,  thc  nobility,  and  tlic  middle  class  vied  with  each 
othcr  in  wcalth,  clcgance,  and  splcndour  ;  cspecially  in 
thcir  dwellings — as  may  bc  sccn  at  Varangcvillc,  Ango's 
nugnificcnt  inanor-house,  and  the  Hôtel  d'Hercules,  as 
it  is  callcd,  in  Paris,  which  still  cxists,  but  in  a  condition 
that  is  the  despair  of  archafologists  and  of  lovers  o( 
mcdiîcval  art. 

l^hose  who  havc  been  to  Orléans  can  hardlv  havc 
failed  to  observe  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  in  the  Place  de 
l'Estape.  This  townhall  is  the  Old  Bailli's  Court, 
the  Hôtel  Groslot,  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
neglected  housc  in  Orléans. 

The  rcmains  of  this  hôtel  plainlv  show  to  the 
arch:eologist's  eve  how  m.ignificcnt  it  must  once  havc 
been,  at  a  time  when  citizens  built  their  houses  more  of 
wood  than  of  stone,  and  the  upper  ranics  alone  had  the 
right  to  build  manor-houses,  a  word  of  spécial  meaning. 
Since  it  served  as  the  King's  résidence  at  a  time  when 
the  Court  made  so  much  displav  of  pomp  and  luxurv, 
the  Hotcl  Groslot  must  thcn  hâve  been  the  largest 
and  finest  house  in  Orléans. 

It  was  on  the  Place  de  l'Estape  that  the  Guises  and 
the  King  held  a  review  of  the  municip.al  guard,  to 
which  Monsieur  de  Cvpierre  was  noniinated  captain 
during  the  King's  visit.  At  that  time,  thc  Cathcdral  of 
Sainte-Croix — atterwards  fînishcd  bv  Henri  iv.,  who 
desired  to  set  the  seal  to  his  conversion — was  bcing 
built,  and  thc  surrounding  ground,  strcwn  with  blocks 
of  stone  and  cncumbered  with  piles  of  timbcr,  was  held 
by  thc  (juises,  who  lodged  in  the  Hishop's  palace,  now 
destroyed. 

Ihe  town  was  in  military  occupation,  and  thc 
mcasures  adoptcd  by  thc  Guises  plainlv  showcd  how 
little  libcrty  thcy  intendcd  to  give  to  the  Statcs-Gcncral, 
whilc  thc  delegatcs  flockcd  into  thc  town  and  raised  thc 
rcnts  of  thc  most  wrctchcd  lodgings.  The  Court,  thc 
municipal  militia,  thc  nobles,  and  thc  ciii^cns  ail  alikc 
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expected  some  Coup  d'Etat  ;  and  their  expectations  were 
fulfiUed  when  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  arrived. 

As  soon  as  the  two  Princes  entered  the  King's  room, 
the  Court  saw  with  dlsmay  how  insolent  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who,  to  assert  his 
audacious  pretensions,  kept  his  head  covered,  while  the 
King  of  Navarre  before  him  was  bareheaded.  Catherine 
de'  Medici  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  not  to  betray  her 
indignation.  A  solemn  explanation  then  took  place 
between  the  young  King  and  the  two  heads  of  the 
younger  branch.  It  was  brief,  for  at  the  first  words 
spoken  by  the  Prince  de  Condé,  Francis  11.  closed  the 
discussion  by  saying — 

'My  lords  and  cousins,  I  fancied  the  incident  of 
Amboise  was  at  an  end  ;  it  is  not  soj  and  we  shall  see 
cause  to  regret  our  indulgence  !  ' 

'  It  is  not  the  King  who  speaks  thus,'  said  the  Prince 
de  Condé,  'but  Messieurs  de  Guise.' 

'  Good-day,  Monsieur,'  said  the  Httle  King,  crimson 
with  rage. 

As  he  went  through  the  great  hall,  the  Prince  was 
stopped  by  the  two  captains  of  the  Guards.  When  the 
officer  of  the  French  Guard  stepped  forward,  the  Prince 
took  a  letter  out  of  the  breast  of  his  doublet  and  said,  in 
the  présence  of  ail  the  Court — 

'  Can  you  read  me  this,  Monsieur  de  Maillé-Brézé  ?  ' 

'With  pleasure,'  said  the  French  captain  : — 

'"Cousin,  corne  in  ail  security  ;  I  give  you  my  royal 
word  that  you  may.  If  you  need  a  safe  conduct,  thèse 
présents  will  serve  you."  ' 

'  And  signed ?  '    said  the  bold  and    mischievous 

hunchback. 

'  Signed  "  François,"  '  said  Maillé. 

'  Nay,  nay,'  replied  the  Prince,  '  it  is  signed  "  Your 
good  cousin  and  friend,  François  !  " — Gentlemen,'  he 
went  on,  turning  to  the  Scotch   Guard,  '  I  will   follow 
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you  to  tlie  prison  whithcr  you  are  to  cscort  me  bv  the 
King's  ordcrs.  Thcrc  is  enough  noble  spirit  in  this 
room  to  undcrstand  that.' 

The  utter  silence  that  reigned  in  the  room  might 
hâve  enlightened  the  Guises,  but  silence  is  the  last  thing 
that  princes  listen  to. 

'  Monseigneur,'  said  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who 
was  following  the  Prince,  '  since  the  dayat  Amboise  vou 
hâve  taken  steps  in  opposition  to  royal  authority  at 
Lvons  and  at  Mouvans  in  Dauphinc — things  of  which 
the  King  knew  nothing  when  he  addressed  you  in  those 
terms.' 

'  Rascals  !  '  cried  the  Prince,  laughing. 

'  You  made  a  public  déclaration  against  the  Mass,  and 
in  favour  of  hcresy * 

*  We  are  masters  in  Navarre,'  said  the  Prince. 

'  In  Béarn,  you  mcan  !  But  you  o\¥e  homage  to  the 
Crown,'  rcplied  the  Président  de  Thou. 

'  Ah,  you  are  hère.  Président  !  '  exclaimcd  the  Prince 
ironically.     'And  is  ail  the  Parlement  with  you  ?  ' 

With  thèse  words,  the  Prince  flashed  a  look  of  con- 
tempt  at  the  Cardinal  and  left  the  room  ;  he  understood 
that  his  head  was  in  péril. 

On  the  following  dav,  whcn  Alessieurs  de  Thou,  de 
Viole,  d'Espesse,  Bourdin  the  jiublic  prosccutor,  and  du 
Tillet,  the  chief  clerk,  came  into  his  prison,  he  kcpt 
them  standing,  and  cxpressed  his  regrets  at  sceing  them 
cngaged  on  a  business  which  did  not  concern  them  ; 
then  he  said  to  the  clerk — 

'Write.' 

And  he  dictated  as  fi)lIows  :  — 

'  I,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Condc,  pccr  of  the 
realm,  Marquis  de  Conti,  Comte  de  Soissons,  Prince  of 
the  Blood  of  France,  formally  refuse  to  rccognisc  any 
Commission  appointed  to  try  me,  inasmuch  as  that  by 
virtuc  of  mv  rank  and  the  privilèges  attaching  to  cvcry 
mcnibcr  of  the  Royal   Kamily,  I  can  onlv  bc  attaintcJ, 
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heard,  and  judged  by  a  Parlement  of  ail  the  peers  in 
their  places,  the  Chambers  in  full  assembly,  and  the 
King  seated  on  the  bed  of  justice. — You  ought  to  know 
this  better  than  any  one,  gentlemen,  and  this  is  ail  you  will 
get  of  me.     P'or  the  rest,  I  trust  in  God  and  my  Right.' 

The  magistrates  proceeded  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
determined  silence  of  the  Prince. 

The  King  of  Navarre  was  at  liberty,  but  closely 
watched  ;  his  prison  was  a  wider  one  than  the  Prince's, 
and  that  was  the  whole  différence  between  his  position 
and  his  brother'sj  for  the  heads  of  the  King  and  the 
Prince  were  to  be  felled  at  the  same  time. 

So  Christophe  was  so  closely  confined  by  order  of  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom 
only  to  afford  proof  to  the  judges  of  the  Prince's  guilt. 
The  letters  found  on  the  person  of  La  Sagne,  the 
Prince's  secretary,  intelligible  to  a  statesman,  were  not 
clear  enough  for  the  judges.  The  Cardinal  had  thought 
of  bringing  the  Prince  accidentally  face  to  face  with 
Christophe,  who  had  been  placed,  not  without  a  purpose, 
in  a  lower  room  of  the  tower  of  Saint- Aignan,  and  the 
window  looked  out  on  the  yard.  Each  time  he  was 
examined  by  the  magistrates,  Christophe  entrenched 
himself  in  systematic  déniai,  which  naturally  prolonged 
the  affair  till  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 

Lecamus,  who  had  made  a  point  of  getting  himself 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  as  a  deputy  for  the 
*  Third  Estate,'  came  to  Orléans  a  few  days  after  the 
Prince's  arrest.  This  event,  of  which  he  had  news  at 
Etampes,  increased  his  alarms,  for  he  understood — he  who 
alone  in  the  world  knew  of  his  son's  interview  with  the 
Prince  under  the  Pont-au-Change — that  Christophe's  fate 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  rashly  daring  head  of  the 
Reformation  party.  So  he  determined  to  study  the  mys- 
terious  interests  which  had  become  so  entangled  at  Court 
since  the  States  had  met,  so  as  to  hit  upon  some  plan  for 
rescuing  his  son.    It  was  vain  to  think  of  having  recourse 
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to  Qucen  Catherine,  who  refused  to  receivc  the  furricr. 
No  one  of  the  Court  to  whom  hc  had  access  could  givc 
him  any  satisfactorv  information  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tophe, and  he  had  sunk  to  such  depths  of  despair  that  hc 
was  about  to  address  himself  to  the  Cardinal,  when  he 
heard  that  Monsieur  de  Thou  had  accepted  the  office  of 
one  of  the  judgcs  of  the  Prince  de  Conde— a  blot  on  the 
good  famé  of  that  great  jurist.  The  Syndic  went  to 
call  on  his  son's  patron,  and  learned  that  Christophe  was 
ahve  but  a  prisoner. 

Tourillon,  the  glover,  to  whose  house  la  Rcnaudic 
had  sent  Christophe,  had  offered  a  room  to  the  Sieur 
Lecamus  for  the  wholc  timc  during  which  the  Statcs- 
Cîencral  should  be  sitting.  Hc  believed  the  furrier  to  bc, 
like  himself,  secretly  attached  to  the  Reformed  religion  ; 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  a  fathcr  who  fcars  for  his 
son's  lifc  thinks  no  more  of  shades  of  rcligious  dogma  ;  he 
throws  himself  soûl  and  body  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
never  thinking  of  the  badge  he  wears  bcfore  mcn. 

The  old  man,  repulsed  at  everv  attcmpt,  wandercd 
half-witless  about  the  streets.  Against  ail  his  expccta- 
tions,  his  gold  was  of  no  avail  ;  Monsieur  de  Thou  had 
warned  him  that  even  if  he  should  bribe  somc  servant  of 
the  Guise  household,  he  would  only  be  so  much  out  of 
pocket,  for  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  allowed  nothing 
to  be  known  concerning  Christophe,  This  judgc,  whose 
fair  famé  is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  part  hc  playcd 
at  this  juncture,  had  tricd  to  give  the  unhappy  fathcr 
somc  hope  ;  but  he  himself  trcmbled  for  his  godson's  lifc, 
and  his  consolations  onlv  added  to  the  furrier's  alarm. 
The  old  man  was  always  prowling  round  ihc  house  ;  in 
thrce  montlis  he  grcw  quitc  ihin. 

His  onlv  hopc  now  lay  in  the  warm  fricndship  which 
had  so  long  bound  him  to  the  Hip|H)cratcs  of  the  six- 
tcenth  ccnturv.  Ambroisc  i^arc  tried  to  say  a  word  to 
<^iccn  Marv  as  he  came  out  of  the  King's  room  ;  but 
the  instant  hc  mcntioncd  Christophe,  the  daughtcr  uf  the 
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Stewarts,  annoyed  by  the  prospect  before  her  in  thc 
event  of  any  ill  befalling  the  King,  whom  she  believed 
to  hâve  been  poisoned  by  the  Reformers,  as  he  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  replied — 

'  If  my  uncles  would  take  my  opinion,  such  a  fanatic 
would  hâve  been  hang-ed  before  now^.' 

On  the  evening  vi^hen  this  ominous  reply  had  been 
repeated  to  Lecamus  by  his  friend  Paré,  on  the  Place  de 
l'Estape,  he  went  home  half  dead,  and  retired  to  his  room, 
refusing  to  eat  any  supper. 

Tourillon,  very  uneasy,  went  upstairs,  and  found  the  old 
man  in  tears  ;  and  as  the  poor  furrier's  feeble  eyes  showed 
the  reddened  and  w^rinkled  linings  of  the  lids,  the  glover 
believed  that  they  were  tears  of  blood. 

'  Be  comforted,  father,'  said  the  Huguenot,  'the 
citizens  of  Orléans  are  enraged  at  seeing  their  town 
treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault,  and  guarded  by 
Monsieur  de  Cypierre's  soldiery.  If  the  Prince  de 
Condé's  life  should  be  in  danger,  we  should  very  soon 
demolish  the  tower  of  Saint- Aignan,  for  the  w^hole  tovi'n 
is  on  the  Reformers'  side,  and  would  rise  in  rébellion, 
you  may  be  quite  certain.' 

'  But  even  if  the  Guises  were  seized,  would  their 
death  give  me  back  my  son  ?  '  said  the  unhappy 
father. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  timid  rap  at  the  outer 
door  ;  Tourillon  went  down  to  open  it.  It  was  quite 
dark.  In  thèse  troubled  times  the  master  of  every 
household  took  elaborate  précautions.  Tourillon  looked 
out  through  the  bars  of  a  wicket  in  the  door,  and  saw  a 
stranger,  whose  accent  betrayed  him  as  an  Italian.  This 
man,  dressed  in  black,  asked  to  see  Lecamus  on  matters 
of  business,  and  Tourillon  showed  him  in.  At  the 
sight  of  the  stranger  the  old  furrier  quaked  visibly,  but 
the  visitor  had  time  to  lay  a  finger  on  his  lips.  Lecamus, 
understanding  the  gesture,  immediately  said — 

'  You  hâve  come  to  offer  furs  for  sale,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
M 
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^  Siy  rcplicd  thc  strangcr  in  Italian,  wiih  an  air  of 
privity. 

This  man  was,  in  fact,  the  famous  Ruggicri,  thc 
Quccn-mothcr's  astrologer.  Tourillon  wcnt  downstairs, 
pcrcciving  that  hc  was  not  wantcd. 

*  Wherc  can  we  tallc  without  fear  of  being  ovcr- 
hcard  ?  '  said  the  astute  Florentine. 

'  Only  in  thc  open  fields,'  rcplicd  Lecamus.  '  But  we 
shall  not  be  allowed  out  of  the  town  ;  you  know  how 
strictly  the  gâtes  are  guarded.  No  onc  can  pass  out 
without  an  ordcr  from  Monsieur  de  Cypierre,  not  even  a 
meniber  of  the  Assembly  lilce  myself.  Indeed,  at  to- 
morrow's  sitting  we  ail  intend  to  complain  of  this 
restriction  on  our  liberty.' 

*  Work  like  a  mole,  never  let  your  paws  be  seen  in 
any  kind  of  business,'  rcplicd  thc  wily  Florentine. 
'  To-morrow  will  no  doubt  be  a  dccisi\e  dav.  From 
my  calculations,  to-morrow,  or  soon  after,  you  will 
jicrhaps  sec  your  son.' 

'  God  grant  it  !  Though  you  arc  said  to  deal  only 
with  the  Dcvil  !  ' 

*  Corne  and  sec  me  at  home,'  said  the  astrologer, 
smiling,  'I  watch  the  stars  from  thc  towcr  bclonging 
to  thc  Sieur  Touchet  du  Heauvais,  thc  Lieutenant  of 
the  Bailiwick,  whosc  daughter  bas  found  favour  in  thc 
cycs  of  the  little  Duc  d'Orléans.  I  havc  cast  thc  girl's 
horoscope,  and  it  docs  in  fact  portcnd  thaï  shc  will 
bccomc  a  great  lady  and  bc  lovcd  bv  a  King.  Thc 
Ivieutenant  is  a  clcvcr  fcUow,  he  is  intercstcd  in  science, 
and  the  C^jeen  found  nie  lodgings  with  thc  good  man, 
who  is  cunning  cnough  to  be  a  rabid  Guisard  till 
Charles  ix.  comcs  to  thc  ihronc' 

Thc  furrier  and  thc  astrologer  made  thcir  way  to  thc 
Sieur  de  Heauvais'  house  without  bcing  secn  or  intcrfcrcd 
wiih  ;  and  in  thc  evcnt  of  Lecamus  bcing  discovcrcd, 
Ruggicri  meant  to  arford  him  a  pretcxt  in  his  dc&ire  to 
cunsult  thc  astrologer  as  tu  his  sun'k  laïc. 
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When  they  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  turret  where 
the  astrologer  had  estabhshed  himself,  Lecamus  said — 

'  Then  my  son  is  really  alive  ?  ' 

*At  présent,'  said  the  Italian.  'But  we  must  malce 
haste  to  save  him.  Remember,  O  seller  of  skins,  that  I 
would  not  give  two  farthings  for  yours  if  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life  you  breathe  one  word  of  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you.' 

'The  warning  is  not  needed,  master.  I  hâve  been 
furrier  to  the  Court  since  the  time  of  the  late  King 
Louis  XII.,  and  this  is  the  fourth  reign  I  hâve  lived 
under.' 

'And  you  may  soon  say  the  fifth,'  replied  Ruggieri. 

'  What  do  you  know  of  my  son  ?  ' 

'  Well,  he  has  been  through  the  torture-chamber.' 

'  Poor  boy  !  '  sighed  the  old  man,  looking  up  to 
heaven. 

'  His  knees  and  ankles  are  a  little  damaged,  but  he  has 
gained  royal  protection,  which  will  be  over  him  as  long 
as  he  lives,'  the  Florentine  added,  on  seeing  the  father's 
horror.  '  Your  little  Christophe  has  done  good  service 
to  our  great  Queen  Catherine.  If  we  can  get  your 
son  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Cardinal,  you  w^ill  see 
him  Councillor  in  the  Parlement  yet.  And  a  man  would 
let  his  bones  be  broken  three  times  over  to  find  himself 
in  the  good  grâces  of  that  beloved  sovereign — a  real 
genius  she,  who  will  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 

'  I  hâve  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  Duc  de  Guise  :  he 
will  be  killed  within  a  year.  Come  now,  Christophe  did 
meet  the  Prince  de  Condé ' 

'  You  know  the  future,  do  not  you  know  the  past  ?  ' 
the  furrier  put  in. 

'I  am  not  questioning  you,  I  am  informing  you,  good 
man.  Well,  your  son  will  be  placed  to-morrow  where 
the  Prince  will  pass  by.  If  he  rccognises  him,  or  if  the 
Prince  recognises  your  son,  Monsieur  de  Conde  forfeits  his 
head.    As  to  what  would  become  of  his  accomplice — God 
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onlv  knows  !  But  be  casy.  Neithcr  your  son  nor  ihc 
Prince  is  doomcd  to  die  ;  1  havc  read  thcir  dcsiiny  ;  thcy 
will  livc.  But  by  what  means  thcy  may  cscapc  I  know 
not.  Now  wc  will  do  what  wc  can,  apart  from  thc 
certainty  of  my  calculations.  Monsieur  de  Conde  shall 
get  a  praycr-book  to-morrow,  delivcrcd  to  him  bv  a  safc 
hand,  in  which  he  shall  tînd  a  warning.  God  grant 
that  your  son  may  be  sccrctive,  for  he  can  havc  no 
warning  !  And  a  mcrc  flash  of  récognition  would  cost 
thc  Prince  his  life.  Thus,  although  the  Quccn-mother 
has  evcry  reason  to  dépend  on  Christophe's  hdclity ' 

*  He  has  been  put  to  cruel  tests,'  cried  the  furricr. 

*■  Do  not  spe;ik  in  that  way.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
(^een  is  dancing  for  joy  ?  She  is  indeed  going  to  take 
her  measures  exactly  as  though  the  Guises  had  decidcd 
on  the  Prince's  dcath  ;  and  she  is  wise,  that  shrewd  and 
prudent  Q^ieen  !  Now  she  counts  on  you  to  help  her 
in  cverv  way.  You  hâve  sonie  influence  in  the  "  Third 
Estate,"  where  you  are  the  représentative  of  thc  Guilds 
of  Paris;  and  even  if  the  Guisards  should  promise  to  set 
your  son  at  liberty,  try  to  deccivc  them  and  stir  up  your 
classagainst  thc  Princes  of  Lorraine.  Vote  for  thc  Quccn- 
mother  as  Régent  ;  the  King  of  Navarre  will  givc  his 
assent  to  that  publicly,  to-morrow,  in  thc  Asscmbly.* 

'  But  the  King  ?' 

'  Thc  King  will  die,'  said  Ruggicri  ;  *  I  havc  rcad  it 
in  thc  stars.  What  thc  Quecn  rcquircs  of  you  in  the 
Asscmbly  is  vcry  simple  ;  but  she  nceds  a  greater  service 
from  you  than  that.  ^'ou  maintaincd  thc  grcat  Ambroise 
Parc  while  he  was  a  student  ;   vou  arc  his  fricnd ' 

*■  Ambroise  loves  thc  Duc  de  Guise  in  thcsc  days  bcttcr 
than  he  loves  me,' said  thc  furricr.  'And  hc  is  righl  j 
hc  owcs  his  place  to  him.  Still,  hc  is  faithful  to  the 
Kinp.  And,  although  hc  has  a  Icaning  towards  thc 
Kcformation,  hc  will  do  nothint!  Injt  his  duty.' 

'A  plapuc  on  ;ill  honcst  mcn  '  '  cncd  thc  Florentine. 
*■  Ambroivc  boastcd  this  cvcnmg  that  hc  couid  pull  thc 
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little  King  through.  If  the  King  recovers  his  health, 
the  Guises  must  triumph,  the  Princes  are  dead  men,  the 
House  of  Bourbon  is  extinct,  we  go  back  to  Florence, 
your  son  is  hanged,  and  the  Guises  will  make  short  work 
of  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family ' 

'  Great  God  !  '  cried  Lecamus. 

'  Do  not  exclaim  in  that  way  ;  it  is  like  a  citizen 
who  knowsnothing  of  Court  manners  ;  but  go  forthwith 
to  Ambroise,  and  find  out  what  he  means  to  do  to  save 
the  King.  If  it  seems  at  ail  certain,  corne  and  tell  me 
what  the  opération  is  in  which  he  has  such  faith.' 

*  But '  Lecamus  began. 

'Obey  me  blindly,  my  good  friend,  otherwise  you 
will  be  dazzled.' 

'  He  is  right,'  thought  the  furrier. 

And  he  went  ofF  to  the  King's  surgeon,  who  lived  in  an 
inn  in  the  Place  du  Martroi. 

At  this  juncture  Catherine  de'  Medici  found  herself, 
politically  speaking,  in  the  same  extremities  as  she  had 
been  in  v/hen  Christophe  had  seen  her  at  Blois.  Though 
she  had  inured  herself  to  the  struggle,  and  had  exerted 
her  fine  intellect  in  that  first  defeat,  her  situation,  though 
precisely  the  same  now  as  then,  was  even  more  critical 
and  dangerous  than  at  the  time  of  the  riots  at  Amboise, 
Events  had  grown  in  magnitude,  and  the  Queen  had 
grown  with  them.  Though  she  seemed  to  proceed  in 
agreement  with  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  Catherine  held 
the  threads  of  a  conspiracy  skilfuUy  plotted  against  her 
terrible  associâtes,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  drop  her  mask. 

The  Cardinal  had  just  found  himself  deceived  by 
Catherine.  The  crafty  Italian  had  seen  in  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Royal  family  an  obstacle  she  could  use  to 
check  the  pretensions  of  the  Guises  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
counsel  of  the  two  Gondis,  who  advised  her  to  leave  the 
Guises  to  act  with  what  violence  they  could  against  the 
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Bourbons,  she  had,  by  warning  the  Qucen  of  Navarre, 
broupht  to  nought  the  plot  to  sei/c  Hcarn  conccrted  by 
thc  Guises  with  the  Kiug  of  Spain.  As  this  State  secret 
was  known  only  to  themselves  and  to  Catherine,  thc 
Princes  of  Lorraine  wcre  assurcd  of  hcr  betraval,  and 
thcv  wishcd  to  send  her  back  to  Florence  ;  but  to  sccure 
proofs  of  Catherinc's  treacherv  to  the  State — the  House 
of  i^orraine  was  the  State — thc  Duke  and  Cardinal  had 
just  made  her  privy  to  their  scheme  for  making  away 
with  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  précautions  which  were  immediatelv  taken  by 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  proved  to  the  brothers  that  this 
secret,  known  but  to  three  pcople,  had  been  divulged  by 
thc  Queen-mothcr.  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  accused 
Catherine  of  her  breach  of  faith  in  the  présence  of  the 
King,  threatening  her  with  banishment  if  any  fresh  indis- 
crétions on  her  part  should  imperil  the  State.  Catherine, 
secing  herself  in  imminent  danger,  was  compelled  to  act 
as  a  high-handed  sovereign.  She  gave  ample  proof  indced 
of  her  hne  abilities,  but  it  must  also  be  confesscd  that  she 
was  well  served  by  the  fricnds  she  trustcd. 

L'Hôpital  sent  her  a  letter  in  thèse  terms  : — 

*  Do  not  allow  a  Prince  of  thc  Blood  to  be  killed  by  a 
committee,  or  you  will  soon  be  carricd  off  yourself.' 

Catherine  sent  Birague  to  le  Vignay,  desiring  thc 
Chancellor  to  corne  to  the  Assemblv  of  thc  Statcs- 
Gcneral,  although  he  was  in  banishment.  Birague  rc- 
turned  the  same  evening  with  l'Hôpital,  halting  within 
thrce  leagues  of  Orléans,  and  thc  Chancellor  thus  declarcd 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  (^leen-mother. 

Chiverni,  whose  hdclity  was  with  good  rcason  regardcd 
as  doubtful  by  the  Guises,  had  flcd  from  Orléans,  and  by 
a  forccd  march,  which  ncarly  was  his  dcath,  hc  rcached 
Kcoucn  in  ten  hours.  He  therc  tt)ld  thc  Connétable  de 
Montmorencv  of  the  danger  his  nephew  thc  i'rincc  de 
Conde  was  in,  and  of  thc  cncroachmcnts  of  thc  Guises. 
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Anne  de  Montmorency,  furious  at  learning  that  the 
Prince  owed  his  life  merely  to  the  sudden  illness  of  which 
Francis  11.  was  dying,  marched  up  with  fifteen  hundred 
horse  and  a  hundred  gentlemen  under  arms.  The  more 
effectually  to  surprise  the  Guises,  he  had  avoided  Paris, 
coming  from  Écouen  to  Corbeil,  and  from  Corbeil  to 
Pithiviers  by  the  Valley  of  the  Essonne. 

'Man  to  man,  and  both  to  pull,  leaves  each  but  little 
wool  !  '  he  said,  on  the  occasion  of  this  dashing  advance. 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  had  been  the  préserver 
of  France  when  Charles  v.  invaded  Provence,  and  the 
Duc  de  Guise,  who  had  checked  the  Emperor's  second 
attempt  at  Metz,  were,  in  fact,  the  two  greatest  French 
vs^arriors  of  their  time. 

Catherine  had  waited  for  the  right  moment  to  stir  up 

the  hatred  of  the  man  whom  the  Guises  had  overthrown. 

The  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  in  command  of  the  tou^n  of 

Gien,  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  so  considérable  a 

force  as   the  Connétable  brought  vi^ith  him,  sprang  to 

horse,  hoping  to  warn  the  Duke  in  time.     The  Queen- 

mother,  meanwhile,  certain  that  the  Connétable  would 

come    to    his    nephew's    rescue,    and    confident   of   the 

Chancellor's  dévotion  to  the  royal  cause,  had  fanned  the 

hopes  and  encouraged  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  party. 

The  Colignys  and  the  adhérents  of  the  imperilled  House 

of  Bourbon  had  made  common  cause  wkh  the  Queen- 

mother's  partisans  ;  a  coalition  between  various  antago- 

nistic  interests,  attacked  by  a  common  foe,  vv^as  silently 

formed  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  where  the  question 

was  boldly  broached   of  making   Catherine   Régent  of 

France    in    the    event    of    the    young    King's    death. 

Catherine    herself,    whose    faith    in    astrology    was    far 

greater  than  her  belief  in  Church  dogmas,  had  ventured 

to   extrêmes   against    her   foes   when    she  saw  her  son 

dying  at  the  end  of  the  time  fixed  as  his  term  of  life 

by  the  famous    soothsayer    brought  to  the    château  de 

Chaumont  by  Nostradamus. 
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A  few  days  bcforc  thc  terrible  close  of  his  rcign, 
Francis  11.  had  clioscn  to  go  out  on  the  Loire,  so  as  not 
to  bc  in  thc  town  at  thc  hour  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's 
intcnded  exécution.  Having  surrendered  the  Princc's 
head  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  he  feared  a  riot  quite 
as  much  as  he  dreaded  the  supplications  of  the  Princesse 
de  Condc.  As  he  was  cmbarking,  a  fresh  brcczc,  such  as 
oftcn  sweeps  thc  Loire  at  thc  approach  of  vvintcr,  gave 
him  so  violent  an  earache  that  he  was  forced  to  return 
home  ;  he  went  to  bed,  never  to  leave  it  alive. 

In  spite  of  the  disagreement  of  the  physicians,  who, 
ail  but  Chapelain,  were  his  enemics  and  opponents, 
Ambroise  Parc  maintaincd  that  an  abscess  had  formed  in 
thc  head,  and  that  if  no  outict  wcre  picrccd  the  chances 
of  thc  King's  death  were  grcatcr  evcry  dav. 

In  spite  of  the  latc  hour  and  thc  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  curfew  at  that  time  in  Orléans,  which  was  ruled 
as  in  a  state  of  siège,  Parc 's  lanip  was  shining  in  his 
window  whcre  he  wasstudying.  Lecamus  callcd  to  him 
from  below  j  and  whcn  hc  had  announccd  his  namc,  thc 
surgeon  gave  orders  that  his  old  friend  should  bc  ad- 
mitted. 

*  You  givc  yourself  no  rcst,  Ambroise,  and  whilc 
saving  thc  lives  of  othcrs  you  will  wcar  out  vour  own,' 
said  thc  furricr  as  hc  went  in. 

liidccd,  therc  sat  thc  surgeon,  his  booics  opcn,  his 
instruments  lying  about,  and  before  him  a  slcull  not  long 
sincc  buried,  dug  up  from  thc  grave,  and  pcrforatcd. 

'  I  must  save  thc  King.' 

*  Thcn  you  are  vcry  sure  you  can,  Ambroise?*  said 
thc  old  man,  shuddcring, 

'  As  sure  as  I  am  alive.  The  King,  my  gcx)d  old 
friend,  has  some  cvil  humour  fcstcring  on  his  brain, 
which  will  fill  it  up,  and  thc  danger  is  pressing  ;  but  by 

ficrcing  the  slcull  1  let  the  matter  out  and  frcc  his  head. 
hâve  alrcadv  pcrformed  this  opération  thrce  times  ;  it 
"UMi  invcntcd  bv  a  Picdmontcsc,  and  1  luvc  bccn  so  lucky 
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as  to  improve  upon  it.  The  first  time  it  was  at  the 
siège  of  Metz,  on  Monsieur  de  Pienne,  whom  I  got  out 
of  the  scrape,  and  who  has  only  been  ail  the  wiser  for  it  ; 
the  second  time  it  saved  the  life  of  a  poor  man  on  whom 
I  wished  to  test  the  certainty  of  this  daring  opération  to 
which  Monsieur  de  Pienne  had  submitted  ;  the  third 
time  was  on  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  is  now  perfectly 
well.  Trepanning — for  that  is  the  name  given  to  it — is 
as  yet  little  known.  The  sufferers  object  to  it  on  the 
score  of  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  but  that  I 
hâve  been  able  to  improve,  So  now  I  am  experimenting 
on  this  head,  to  be  sure  of  not  failing  to-morrow  on  the 
King's.' 

*  You  must  be  very  sure  of  yourself,  for  your  head  will 
be  in  danger  if  you ' 

'  I  will  wager  my  life  that  he  is  cured,'  replied  Paré, 
with  the  confidence  of  genius.  *Oh,  my  good  friend, 
what  is  it  to  make  a  hole  in  a  skull  with  due  care  ?  It 
is  what  soldiers  do  every  day  with  no  care  at  ail.' 

'  But  do  you  know,  my  boy,'  said  the  citizen,  greatly 
daring,  '  that  if  you  save  the  King,  you  ruin  France  ? 
Do  you  know  that  your  instrument  will  place  the  crown 
of  the  Valois  on  the  head  of  a  Prince  of  Lorraine,  calling 
himself  the  direct  heir  of  Charlemagne  ?  Do  you  know 
that  surgery  and  politics  are,  at  this  moment,  at  daggers 
drawn  ?  Yes,  the  triumph  of  your  genius  will  be  the 
overthrow  of  your  religion.  If  the  Guises  retain  the 
Regency,  the  blood  of  the  Reformers  will  flow  in  streams  ! 
Be  a  great  citizen  rather  than  a  great  surgeon,  and  sleep 
through  to-morrow  morning,  leaving  the  King's  room 
free  to  those  leeches  who,  if  they  do  not  save  the  King, 
will  save  France.' 

'I  !  '  cried  Paré.  *I — leave  a  man  to  die  when  I  can 
cure  him  ?  Ncver  !  If  I  am  to  be  hanged  for  a  Calvinist, 
I  will  go  to  the  château,  ail  the  same,  right  early  to- 
morrow.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  only  favour  I  mean 
to  ask,  when  I  hâve  saved  the  King,  is  your  Christophe's 
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life  ?      Thcrc   will   surclv   bc   a    moment   when    Quccn 
Mary  can  refuse  me  nothing.' 

*  Âlas,  my  fricnd,  has  not  the  little  King  already 
refused  the  Princesse  de  Condé  any  pardon  for  her 
husband  ?  Do  not  kill  your  reHgion  by  enabling  the 
man  to  Hve  who  ought  to  die.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  puzzle  yourself  bv  trving  to  find 
out  how  God  means  to  dispose  of  things  in  the  future  ?  ' 
said  Parc.  '  Honest  folks  hâve  but  one  motto — "  Do  your 
duty,  come  what  may." — I  did  this  at  the  siège  of  Calais 
when  I  set  my  foot  on  the  Grand  Master  ;  I  risked  being 
eut  down  bv  ail  his  friends  and  attendants,  and  hère  I 
am,  surgeon  to  the  King  ;  I  am  a  Reformer,  and  vct  I  can 
call  the  Guises  my  friends. —  I  will  save  the  King  !  '  cried 
the  surgeon,  with  the  sacred  enthusiasm  of  conviction 
that  genius  knows,  '  and  God  will  take  care  of  France  !  ' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  one  of  Ambroise  Parc's  servants  gave  a  note  to 
Lecamus,  who  read  aloud  thèse  ominous  words  : — 

*  A  scaffold  is  being  erected  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Rccollets  for  the  beheading  of  the  Prince  de  Condé 
to-morrow.' 

Ambroise  and  Lecamus  looked  at  each  othcr,  both 
overpowered  with  horror. 

'  I  will  go  and  make  sure,'  said  the  furricr. 

Out  on  the  stjuare,  Ruggieri  took  Lecamus  bv  the 
arm,  asking  what  was  Parc's  secret  for  saving  the  King; 
but  the  old  man,  fcaring  some  treachery,  insistcd  on 
going  to  see  the  scartold.  So  the  astrologer  and  the 
furrier  wcnt  together  to  the  Rccollets,  whcre,  in  fact, 
thcy  found  carpentcrs  at  work  by  torchlight. 

*  Hcy  day,  my  fricnd,'  said  Lecamus  to  one  of  them  ; 
'  what  business  is  this  ?  ' 

'  \Vc  arc  preparing  to  hang  some  hcrctics,  sincc  the 
blceding  at  Ambroise  did  not  cure  rhem,'  said  a  young 
friar,  who  was  supcrintending  the  workmcn. 
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*  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  does  well,'  said  the  pru- 
dent Ruggieri.    '  But  in  my  country  we  do  even  better.' 

'  What  do  you  do  ?  ' 

'  We  burn  them,  brother.* 

Lecamus  was  obliged  to  lean  on  the  astrologer  ;  his 
legs  refused  to  carry  him,  for  he  thought  that  his  son 
might  next  day  be  swinging  to  one  of  those  gibbets. 
The  poor  old  man  stood  between  two  sciences — astrology 
and  medicine  ;  each  promised  to  save  his  son,  for  whom 
the  scafFold  was  visibly  rising.  In  this  confusion  of 
mind  he  was  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  Florentine. 

'  Well,  my  most  respectable  vendor  of  vair^  what  hâve 
you  to  say  to  thèse  pleasantries  of  Lorraine  ?  '  said 
Ruggieri. 

'  Woe  the  day  !  You  know  I  would  give  my  own 
skin  to  see  my  boy's  safe  and  sound.' 

'  That  is  what  I  call  talking  like  a  skinner,'  replied 
the  Italian.  '  But  if  you  will  explain  to  me  the  opération 
that  Ambroise  proposes  to  perform  on  the  King,  I  will 
guarantee  your  son's  life.' 

'  Truly  ?  '  cried  the  old  furrier. 

'  What  shall  I  swear  by  ?  '  said  Ruggieri, 

On  this  the  unhappy  old  man  repeated  his  conversa- 
tion with  Paré  to  the  Italian,  who  was  off,  leaving  the 
disconsolate  father  in  the  road  the  instant  he  had  heard 
the  great  surgeon's  secret. 

'Whom  the  devil  does  he  mean  mischief  to  ?  '  cried 
Lecamus,  as  he  saw  Ruggieri  running  at  his  utmost 
speed  towards  the  Place  de  l'Estape. 

Lecamus  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  scène  which 
was  going  on  by  the  King's  bedside,  and  which  had  led 
to  the  order  being  given  for  the  érection  of  the  scafFold 
for  the  Prince,  who  had  been  sentenced  in  default,  as  it 
were,  though  his  exécution  was  postponed  for  the 
moment  by  the  King's  illness. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the 
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courtyard  of  thc  iiailli's  house  but  those  on  actual  duty. 
The  crowd  of  courtiers  had  rcsortcd  to  the  lodgings 
of  thc  King  of  Navarre,  who,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
was  Régent.  The  French  nobles,  terri fied  indeed  by 
the  insolence  of  the  Guises,  felt  an  impulse  to  close  their 
ranks  round  the  chief  of  the  youngcr  branch,  secing  that 
the  Qiiecn-mother  was  subservient  to  the  Guises,  and 
not  undcrstanding  her  Italian  policy.  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, faithful  to  his  secret  compact  with  Catherine,  was 
not  to  renouncc  his  claim  to  the  regencv  in  her  favour 
till  the  States  -  General  should  hâve  voted  on  the 
question. 

This  absolute  désertion  had  struclc  the  Grand  Master 
when,  on  his  rcturn  from  a  wallc  through  the  town — as 
a  precautionary  measure — he  found  no  one  about  the 
King  but  the  friends  dépendent  on  his  fortunes.  The 
room  where  Francis  ii.'s  bed  had  been  placed  adjoins  the 
great  hall  of  the  bailirf's  résidence,  and  was  at  that  time 
lined  with  oaic  panelling.  'Fhe  cciling,  formed  of  narrow 
boards,  skilfully  adjustcd  and  painted,  showed  an  ara- 
besc]ue  pattern  in  blue  on  a  gold  ground,  and  a  pièce  of 
it,  pulled  down  about  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  preservcd 
by  a  collcctor  of  antiquities.  'Fhis  room,  hung  with 
tapestrv,  and  the  floor  covcred  with  a  carpet,  was  so  dark 
that  the  buriiing  tapers  scarcely  gave  it  light.  Fhc 
eiiorinous  bedstead,  with  four  columnar  posts  and  silJc 
curtains,  looked  like  a  tomb.  On  one  side  of  the  bed, 
by  the  King's  pillow,  were  Qucen  Mary  and  thc  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine  ;  on  the  othcr  s;it  Catherine  in  an 
armchair.  The  phvsician-in-ordinarv,  the  famous  Jean 
Chapelain,  afterwards  in  attendancc  on  Charles  i.\.,  was 
standing  by  thc  fîrcplace.     Perfcct  silence  rcigncd. 

Thc  young  King,  pale  and  slight,  lost  in  thc  shccts, 
was  hardly  to  bc  secn,  with  his  small,  puckcrcd  face  on 
thc  pillow.  Fhc  Duchesse  de  Cjuise,  scatcd  on  a  stool, 
was  supporting  .M  irv  Stcwart  ;  arul  near  Catherine,  in  a 
window  rcccss,  Madame  de   Ficschi   was  watching  thc 
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Queen-mother's  looks  and  gestures,  for  she  understood 
the  périls  of  her  position. 

In  the  great  hall,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour, 
Monsieur  de  Cypierre,  the  Duc  d'Orléans'  tutor, 
appointed  to  be  governor  of  the  town,  occupied  a  chim- 
ney  corner  with  the  two  Gondis.  Cardinal  de  Tournon, 
who  at  this  crisis  had  taken  part  with  Queen  Catherine, 
on  finding  himself  treated  as  an  inferior  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  whose  equal  he  undoubtedly  was  in  the 
Church,  was  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with  the  brothers 
Gondi.  The  Maréchal  de  Vieilleville  and  Monsieur  de 
Saint-André,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  were  discussing  in 
whispers  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Guises. 

The  Duc  de  Guise  crossed  the  hall,  glancing  hastily 
about  him,  and  bowed  to  the  Duc  d'Orléans,  whom  he 
recognised. 

'  Monseigneur,'  said  he,  '  this  may  give  you  a  lesson 
in  the  knowledge  of  men.  The  Catholic  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  hâve  crowded  round  a  heretic  prince,  believing 
that  the  States  assembled  will  place  the  Regency  in  the 
hands  of  the  heir  to  the  traitor  who  so  long  kept  your 
illustrious  grandfather  a  prisoner.' 

And  after  this  speech,  which  was  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  prince's  mind,  he  went  into  the 
bedroom  where  the  young  King  was  lying,  not  so  much 
asleep  as  heavily  drowsy.  As  a  rule,  the  Duc  de  Guise 
had  the  art  of  overcoming,  by  bis  affable  expression,  the 
sinister  appearance  of  bis  scarred  features  ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  could  not  force  a  smile,  seeing  the  instru- 
ment of  power  quite  broken.  The  Cardinal,  whose 
civic  courage  was  equal  to  bis  brother's  military  valour, 
came  forward  a  step  or  two  to  meet  the  Lieutenant- 
General. 

'  Robertet  believes  that  little  Pinard  bas  been  bought 
over  by  the  Qiieen-mother,'  he  said  in  bis  ear,  as  he  led 
him  back  into  the  hall.  '  He  has  been  made  use  of  to 
work  on  the  membcrs  of  the  Assembly.' 
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'  Bah  !  what  mattcrs  our  being  betrayed  by  a  secrctary, 
whcn  tlierc  is  treason  cvcrywhcrc  r  '  cricd  thc  Duke. 
*  Thc  town  is  for  thc  Reformcrs,  and  we  are  on  ihc  cve 
of  a  revoit.  Ycs  !  the  Guepins  arc  malcontents,'  hc 
addcd,  giving  thc  pcople  of  Orléans  their  common  niclc- 
namc,  'and  if  Parc  cannot  save  thc  King,  we  shall  see  a 
dcspcratc  outbrcak.  Beforc  long  we  shall  havc  to  lay 
siège  to  Orléans,  which  is  a  vcrmin's  nest  of  Huguenots.' 

*  In  the  last  minute,'  said  thc  Cardinal,  '  I  havc  been 
watching  that  italian  woman,  who  sits  therc  without  a 
spark  of  feeling.  She  is  waiting  for  her  son's  death, 
God  forgivc  her  ! — I  wondcr  whcthcr  it  would  not  bc 
well  to  arrest  her  and  thc  King  of  Navarre  too.' 

'  It  is  more  than  enough  to  havc  thc  Prince  de  Condc 
in  prison,'  rcplied  thc  Duke. 

The  Sound  of  a  horse  riddcn  at  top-speed  came  up 
from  the  gâte.  The  two  Princes  went  to  the  window, 
and  by  thc  light  of  thc  gatekccpcr's  turch  and  of  the 
cressct  that  was  alvvavs  burning  under  thc  gatcway,  thc 
Duke  recogniscd  in  the  rider's  hat  thc  famous  cross  of 
Lorraine,  which  thc  Cardinal  had  madc  thc  badge  of 
their  partisans.  Hc  sent  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  who 
stood  in  the  ante-room,  to  say  that  the  new-comcr  was 
to  bc  admittcd  ;  and  he  went  to  thc  hcad  of  the  stairs  to 
mect  him,  followcd  by  his  brothcr. 

'  What  is  thc  news,  mv  dear  Simcusc  r  '  asked  thc 
Duke,  with  the  charming  manncr  hc  always  had  for  a 
soldier,  as  he  recognised  the  Commandant  of  Gien. 

'Thc  Connétable  is  cntcring  Pithiviers  ;  he  Icft 
Écoucn  with  liftcen  hundred  horsc  and  a  hundrcd 
gentlemen ' 

'  Havc  they  any  following  ?  '  said  the  Duke. 

'  Ycs,  Monseigneur,'  rcplied  Simcusc.  *  Thcre  arc  two 
thousand  six  hundrcd  of  thcm  in  ail.  Somc  sav  that 
Thorc  is  bchind  with  a  trcMip  of  infantry.  If  Mont- 
morency amuses  himsclf  with  waiting  for  his  son,  you 
havc  timc  bcfurc  yuu  lu  undo  him.' 
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*  And  that  is  ail  you  know  ?  Are  his  motives  for  this 
rush  to  arms  commonly  reported  ?  ' 

*  Anne  spealcs  as  little  as  he  writes  ;  do  you  go  and 
meet  him,  brother,  while  I  will  greet  him  hère  with  his 
nephew's  head,'  said  the  Cardinal,  ordering  an  attendant 
to  fetch  Robertet. 

'  Vieilleville,'  cricd  the  Duke  to  the  Marshal,  who 
came  in,  '  the  Connétable  de  Montmorency  has  dared  to 
take  up  arms.  If  I  go  out  to  meet  him,  will  you  be 
responsible  for  keeping  order  in  the  town  ?  ' 

'  The  instant  you  are  out  of  it,  the  townsfolk  will 
rise  ;  and  who  can  foresee  the  issue  of  a  fray  between 
horsemen  and  citizens  in  such  narrow  streets  ?  '  replied 
the  Marshal. 

'  My  Lord  !  '  said  Robertet,  flying  up  the  stairs,  '  the 
Chancellor  is  at  the  gâtes,  and  insists  on  coming  in  ;  are 
we  to  admit  him  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  admit  him,'  said  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
'  The  Constable  and  the  Chancellor  together  would  be 
too  dangerous  ;  we  must  keep  them  apart.  We  were 
finely  tricked  by  the  Queen-mother  when  we  elected 
l'Hôpital  to  that  office.' 

Robertet  nodded  to  a  captain  who  awaited  the  reply 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  returned  quickly  to  take  the 
Cardinal's  orders. 

'  My  Lord,'  said  he,  making  a  last  effort,  '  I  take  the 
liberty  of  representing  to  you  that  the  sentence  requires 
the  approval  of  the  King  in  Council.  If  you  violate  the 
law  for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  it  will  not  be  respected  in 
favour  of  a  Cardinal  or  of  a  Duc  de  Guise.' 

'  Pinard  has  disturbed  your  mind,  Robertet,'  said  the 
Cardinal  sternly.  '  Do  you  not  know  that  the  King 
signed  the  warrant  on  the  day  when  he  went  out,  leaving 
it  to  us  to  carry  it  out  ?  ' 

'  Though  you  are  almost  requiring  my  head  of  me 
when  you  give  me  this  duty — which,  however,  will  be 
that  of  the  town-provost — I  obey,  my  Lord.' 
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*  The  Grand  Master  hcard  the  debate  without  wincing  ; 
but  hc  took  his  brothcr  by  thc  arm,  and  led  him  to  a 
corner  ot  the  hall. 

'  Of  course,'  said  he,  *  the  direct  heirs  of  Charlcmagne 
havc  the  right  to  take  back  thc  crown  which  was  snatchcd 
t'rom  thcir  familv  by  Hugues  Capet  ;  but — can  they  ? 
The  pear  is  not  ripe. — Our  nephevv  is  dying,  and  ail  thc 
Court  is  gonc  over  to  the  King  of  Navarre.' 

*  The  King's  heart  failed  him  ;  but  for  that,  the 
Béarnais  would  hâve  been  stabbed,'  rcplied  thc  Cardinal, 
'and  we  could  easily  hâve  disposed  of  the  childrcn.* 

*■  VVe  are  in  a  bad  position  hère,'  said  the  Duke. 
*The  revolt  in  the  town  will  be  supported  by  the  Siates- 
Gencral.  L'Hôpital,  whom  we  hâve  befriended  so  well, 
and  whose  élévation  Qiieen  Catherine  opposcd,  is  now 
our  foc,  and  we  need  the  law  on  our  side.  Thc  Queen- 
mother  has  too  manv  adhérents  now  to  allow  of  our 
sending  her  awav. — And  besides,  there  are  three  more 
boys  ! ' 

'  She  is  no  longer  a  mother  ;  she  is  nothing  but  a 
queen,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  In  my  opinion,  this  is  thc 
very  moment  to  bc  rid  of  her.  Energy,  and  again 
energy  !   that  is  what  1  prescribc.' 

Having  said  this,  the  Cardinal  wcnt  back  into  thc 
King's  room,  and  the  Duke  followed  him.  The  prclatc 
went  straight  up  to  Catherine. 

'  The  papers  found  on  La  Sagne,  the  Prince  de  Condc's 
sccrctary,  havc  been  comnuinicatcd  to  you,'  said  hc. 
'  You  know  that  the  Bourbons  mcan  to  dethronc  your 
children  ?  ' 

'  I  know  it  ail,'  said  thc  (^iccn. 

*  Wcll,  thcn,  will  you  not  havc  thc  K.ing  of  Navarre 
arrcstcd  ?  * 

*  Thcrc  is  a  Licutcnant-Gcncral  of  thc  kingdom,* 
rcplied  she. 

Al  this  moment  Francis  citmpl.iincd  ot  thc  mosi 
violent  pain  in  hib  car,  and  bcgan  tu  moan  lamcntably. 
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The  physician  left  the  fireplace,  where  he  was  warming 
himself,  and  came  to  examine  the  patient's  head. 

'  Well,  Monsieur  ?  '  said  the  Grand  Master,  addressing 
him. 

'  I  dare  not  apply  a  compress  to  draw  the  evil  humours. 
Master  Ambroise  has  undertalcen  to  save  his  Majesty  by 
an  opération,  and  I  should  annoy  him  by  doing  so.' 

'  Put  it  off  till  to-morrow,'  said  Catherine  calmly, 
*  and  be  présent,  ail  of  you  médical  men  ;  for  you  know 
what  calumnies  the  death  of  a  prince  gives  ground  for.' 

She  kissed  her  son's  hands  and  withdrew. 

'  How  coolly  that  audacious  trader's  daughter  can  speak 
of  the  Dauphin's  death,  poisoned  as  he  was  by  Monte- 
cuculli,  a  Florentine  of  her  suite  !  '  cried  Mary  Stewart. 

'  Marie,'  said  the  little  King,  '  my  grandfather  never 
cast  a  suspicion  on  her  innocence.' 

'  Cannot  we  hinder  that  woman  from  coming  hère 
to-morrow  ?  '  said  the  Queen  in  an  undertone  to  her  two 
uncles. 

'  What  would  become  of  us  if  the  King  should  die  ?  ' 
replied  the  Cardinal.  '  Catherine  would  hurl  us  ail  into 
his  grave.' 

And  so  that  night  the  question  stood  plainly  stated 
between  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  House  of  Lorraine. 
The  arrivai  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Connétable  de 
Montmorency  pointed  to  rébellion,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
morrow  would  prove  décisive. 

On  the  following  day  the  Queen-mother  was  the  first 
to  appear.  She  found  no  one  in  her  son's  room  but 
Mary  Stewart,  pale  and  fatigued  from  having  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  by  the  bedside.  The  Duchesse  de  Guise 
had  kept  the  Queen  company,  and  the  maids  of  honour 
had  relieved  each  other.     The  young  King  was  asleep. 

Neither  the  Duke  nor  the  Cardinal  had  yet  appeared. 
The  prelate,  more  daring  than  the  soldier,  had  spent  this 
last  night,  it  is  said,  in  véhément  argument,  without 
being  able  to  induce  the  Duke  to  proclaim  himself  King. 

N 
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With  thc  States-Gencral  sitting  in  the  town,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  with  the  Constable,  the 
*  Balafre  '  did  not  thinic  the  opportunity  favourable  ;  he 
refused  to  arrest  thc  Quecn-mother,  the  Chancellor, 
Cardinal  de  Tournon,  thc  Gondis,  Ruggieri,  and  Birague, 
in  face  of  the  revolt  that  would  inevitably  rcsult  from 
such  violent  measurcs.  He  made  his  brother's  schemes 
dépendent  on  the  life  of  Francis  ii. 

Pcrfect  silence  reigncd  in  the  King's  bedchamber. 
Catherine,  attended  by  Madame  de  Fieschi,  came  to  the 
bedside  and  gazed  at  her  son  with  an  admirable  assumption 
of  grief.  She  hcld  her  handlcerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
retreated  to  the  window,  where  Madame  de  Fieschi 
broueht  her  a  chair.  From  thence  she  could  look  down 
into  the  courtyard. 

It  had  been  agrecd  between  Catherine  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Tournon  that  if  Montmorency  got  safely  into  the 
town,  he,  the  Cardinal,  would  come  to  her,  accompanied 
bv  thc  two  Gondis;  in  case  of  disaster,  he  was  to  come 
aîone.  At  ninc  in  the  morning  the  two  Princes  of  Lor- 
raine, accompanied  bv  thcir  suite,  who  rcmained  in  the 
hall,  came  to  the  King's  room.  The  captain  on  duty  had 
informed  them  that  Ambroisc  Parc  had  but  just  arrivcd 
with  Chapelain  and  thrce  other  phvsicians,  prompicd  by 
Catherine,  and  ail  hating  Ambroisc. 

In  a  fcw  minutes  thc  grcat  hall  of  thc  Bailliage  prc- 
sented  prccisclv  the  samc  appearancc  as  thc  guardroom 
at  Blois  on  the  day  when  the  Duc  de  Guise  was  ap- 
l>ointcd  Lieutenant-Gcneral  of  the  kingdom,  and  whcn 
Christophe  was  tortured  ;  with  onlv  this  différence,  that 
thcn  love  and  glee  reigncd  in  thc  roval  rooms,  and  that 
thc  (îuises  were  triumphant  ;  whercas  now  dcath  and 
grief  prcvailed,  and  thc  Princes  of  Lorraine  fclt  thc 
powcr  slipping  from  thcir  grasp. 

Thc  maids  of  honour  of  thc  two  Quecns  were  groupcd 
on  opposite  sidcs  of  thc  grcat  fircplacc,  whcrc  an  immense 
fuc  was  bla/.ing.     Thc  room  was  full  ot  courtiers. 
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The  news,  repeated  no  one  knows  by  whom,  of  a  bold 
plan  of  Ambroise  Paré's  for  saving  the  King's  life, 
brought  in  every  gentleman  who  had  any  right  to  appear 
at  Court.  The  outer  steps  of  the  house  and  the  court- 
yard  were  thronged  with  anxious  groups.  The  scafFold 
erected  for  the  Prince,  opposite  the  Convent  of  the 
Récollets,  astonished  ail  the  nobles.  People  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  hère,  as  at  Blois,  the  conversation  was  a 
medley  of  serious  and  frivolous  subjects,  of  grave  and 
trivial  talk.  They  w^ere  beginning  to  feel  used  to  tur- 
moils,  to  sudden  rébellion,  to  a  rush  to  arms,  to  revolts, 
to  the  great  and  sudden  events  v/hich  marked  the  long 
period  during  which  the  House  of  Valois  vi^as  dying  out, 
in  spite  of  Queen  Catherine's  efforts.  Deep  silence  vv^as 
kept  for  some  distance  outside  the  bedroom  door,  where 
two  men-at-arms  vi^ere  on  guard,  vi^ith  two  pages,  and 
the  captain  of  the  Scotch  company. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  a  prisoner  in  his  lodgings,  finding 
himself  neglected,  understood  the  hopes  of  the  courtiers; 
he  -wzs  overwhelmed  at  hearing  of  the  préparations  made 
during  the  night  for  his  brother's  exécution. 

In  front  of  the  hall  fireplace  stood  one  of  the  finest 
and  grandest  figures  of  his  time,  the  Chancellor  de 
l'Hôpital,  in  his  crimson  robes  bordered  vi^ith  ermine, 
and  wearing  his  square  cap,  in  right  of  his  office.  This 
brave  man,  regarding  his  benefactors  as  the  leaders  of 
a  rébellion,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  king,  as 
represented  by  the  Queen-mother  ;  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  head  he  had  gone  to  Écouen  to  consult  the  Conné- 
table de  Montmorency.  No  one  dared  to  disturb  the 
méditations  in  which  he  was  plunged.  Robertet,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  two  marshals  of  France,  Vieilleville 
and  Saint-André,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Scals,  formed 
a  group  in  front  of  the  Chancellor, 

The  men  of  the  Court  were  net  actually  laughing,  but 
their  tone  was  sprightly,  especially  among  those  who 
were  disaffected  to  the  Guises. 
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The  Cardinal  had  at  last  sccured  Stcwart,  thc  Scotch- 
man  who  had  murdered  Président  Minard,  and  was 
arrantîing  for  his  trial  at  Tours.  Hc  had  alào  confined 
in  thc  châteaux  of  Blois  and  of  Tours  a  considérable 
numbcr  of  gentlemen  who  had  seemcd  compromised, 
to  inspire  a  certain  dcgree  of  terror  in  the  nobles  ;  they, 
however,  were  not  terrified,  but  saw  in  the  Reforma- 
tion a  fulcrum  for  the  love  of  résistance  they  derivcd 
from  a  feeling  of  their  inborn  equality  with  the  King. 
Now,  thc  prisoners  at  Blois  had  contrived  to  cscape,  and, 
bv  a  singular  fatality,  those  who  had  been  shut  up  at 
Tours  had  just  followed  their  example. 

*  Madame,'  said  the  Cardinal  de  Chàtillon  to  Madame 
de  Fieschi,  '  if  any  one  takes  an  interest  in  the  prisoners 
from  Tours,  they  are  in  the  greatest  danger.' 

On  hearing  this  speech,  the  Chanccllor  looked  round 
at  the  group  of  thc  clder  Qi'ecn's  maids  of  honour. 

*  Ycs,  for  young  Desvaux,  the  Prince  de  Condé's 
equcrrv,  who  was  imprisoncd  at  Tours,  added  a  bitter 
lest  to  his  escape.  Hc  is  said  to  hâve  written  a  note  to 
Messieurs  de  Guise  to  this  effect  : — 

<  «  VVe  havc  hcard  of  the  cscapc  of  your  prisoners  at 
Blois  ;  it  has  grieved  us  so  much,  that  we  are  about  to 
run  after  them  ;  we  will  bring  thcm  back  to  you  as  soon 
as  we  hâve  arrcsted  thcm.'" 

Though  hc  relishcd  this  plcasantry,  the  Chanccllor 
looked  sternly  at  Monsieur  de  Chàtillon. 

At  this  instant  louder  voices  wcre  hcard  in  the  King's 
bcdch.imbcr.  Thc  two  marshals,  with  Robcrtct  and 
thc  Chanccllor,  went  forward,  for  it  was  not  mcrcly  a 
question  of  lifc  and  death  to  thc  King  ;  cvcrybody  was 
in  thc  secret  of  thc  danger  t(»  thc  Chancelier,  to 
Catherine,  and  to  hcr  adhérents.  Thc  silence  that 
cnsucd  was  absolutc. 

Ambroisc  had  examincd  thc  King;  thc  moment 
sccmcd   favourablc    for    thc   opération  ;    if  it   wcrc    not 
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performed,  hc  might  die  at  any  moment.  As  soon  as 
the  brothers  de  Guise  came  in,  he  explained  to  them  the 
causes  of  the  King's  sufferings,  and  demonstrated  that 
in  such  extremities  trepanning  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  only  awaited  the  décision  of  the  physicians. 

*  Pierce  my  son's  skull  as  if  it  were  a  board,  and  with 
that  horrible  instrument  !  '  cried  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
'  Maître  Ambroise,  I  will  not  permit  it.' 

The  doctors  were  consulting,  but  Catherine  spoke  so 
loud  that,  as  she  intended,  her  words  were  heard  in  the 
outer  room. 

'  But,  Madam,  if  that  is  the  only  hope  of  saving 
him  ?  '  said  Mary  Stewart,  weeping. 

'  Ambroise,'  said  Catherine,  '  remember  that  you 
answer  for  the  King  with  your  head.' 

'  We  are  opposed  to  the  means  proposed  by  Maître 
Ambroise,'  said  the  three  physicians.  '  The  King  may 
be  saved  by  injecting  a  remedy  into  the  ear  which  will 
release  the  humours  through  that  passage.' 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  who  was  studying  Catherine's  face, 
suddenly  went  up  to  her,  and  led  her  into  the  window-bay. 

*  You,  Madam,'  said  he,  '  wish  your  son  to  die  ;  you 
are  in  collusion  with  your  enemies,  and  that  since  we 
came  from  Blois.  This  morning  Councillor  Viole  told 
your  furrier's  son  that  the  Prince  de  Condé  was  to  be 
beheaded.  That  young  man,  who,  under  torture,  had 
denied  ail  knowledge  of  the  Prince  de  Condé,  gave  him 
a  farewell  greeting  as  he  passed  the  window  of  the  lad's 
prison.  You  looked  on  at  your  hapless  accomplice's 
sufferings  with  royal  indifférence.  Now,  you  are 
opposed  to  your  eldest  son's  life  being  saved.  You  will 
force  us  to  believe  that  the  dcath  of  the  Dauphin,  which 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  late  King,  was  not 
natural,  but  that  Montecuculli  was  your ' 

'  Monsieur  le  Chancelier  !  '  Catherine  called  out,  and 
at  this  signal  Madame  de  Fieschi  threw  open  the  double 
doors  of  the  bedchamber. 
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The  pcrsons  assembled  iii  the  hall  could  thus  sce  the 
whole  sccne  in  the  King's  room  :  the  little  King,  deadly 
pale,  his  features  sunlc,  his  eyes  dim,  but  repeating  the 
Word  *  Marie,'  while  he  held  the  hand  of  the  young 
Q^ieen,  who  was  weeping  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Guise 
standing,  terrified  by  Catherine's  audacity  ;  the  two 
Princes  i)f  Lorraine,  not  less  anxious,  but  keeping  close 
to  tlie  Q^icen-mother,  and  resolvcd  to  hâve  her  arrestcd 
by  Maillc-Brczé  ;  and  fànally,  the  great  surgeon  Ambroise 
Parc,  with  the  King's  physician.  He  stood  holding  his 
instruments,  but  not  daring  to  perform  the  opération, 
for  which  perfect  quiet  was  as  necessary  as  the  approba- 
tion of  the  médical  authorities.' 

*  Monsieur  le  Chancelier,'  said  Catherine,  *  Messieurs 
de  Guise  wish  to  authorise  a  strange  opération  on  the 
King's  pcrson.  Ambroise  proposes  to  pcrforate  his  hcad. 
I,  as  his  mother,  and  one  of  the  commission  of  Regency, 
protest  against  what  seems  to  me  to  be  high  trcason. 
The  three  physicians  are  in  favour  of  an  injection  which, 
to  me,  seems  quite  as  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than 
the  cruel  process  recommended  by  Ambroise.' 

At  thèse  words  therc  was  a  dull  murmur  in  reply. 
The  Cardinal  admitted  the  Chancellor,  and  then  shut 
the  bcdroom  doors. 

'  But  I  am  I>ieutenant-Gcncral  of  the  realm,'  said 
the  Duc  de  Guise,  *  and  you  must  understand,  Monsieur 
le  Chancelier,  that  Ambroise,  surgeon  to  his  Majesty, 
answcrs  for  the  King's  lifc.' 

'  Wcll,  since  this  is  the  statc  of  affairs,'  said  the  grcat 
Amliroise  Parc,  'I  know  what  to  be  doing.' 

He  put  out  his  arm  over  the  bed. 

'  This  bed  and  the  King  arc  mine,'  said  hc.  '  I  con- 
stituic  myself  the  sole  master,  and  singly  rcsponsiblc;  I 
know  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  I  will  opcratc  on  the 
King  without  the  physicians'  sanction.' 

'  Save  him  !  '  cricd  the  Cardinal,  *  and  you  shall  bc  ihc 
richcbt  nun  in  Kiancc.' 
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'  Only  go  on  !  '  said  Mary  Stewart,  pressing  Paré's 
hand. 

'  I  cannot  interfère,'  said  the  Chancellor,  '  but  I  shall 
record  the  Queen-mother's  protest.' 

'  Robertet,'  the  Duc  de  Guise  called  out. 
Robertet    came    in,    and    the    Duke    pointed    to    the 
Chancellor. 

'  You  are  Chancellor  of  France,'  he  said,  '  in  the  place 
of  this  félon.  Monsieur  de  Maillé,  take  Monsieur  de 
l'Hôpital  to  prison  with  the  Prince  de  Conde. — As  to 
you,  Madam,'  and  he  turned  to  Catherine,  'your  protest 
will  not  be  recognised,  and  you  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  such  actions  need  the  support  of  adéquate 
force.  I  am  acting  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  subject  of 
King  Francis  11.,  my  sovereign. — Proceed,  Ambroise,'  hc 
said  to  the  surgeon. 

*  Monsieur  de  Guise,'  said  l'Hôpital,  '  if  you  use  any 
violence,  either  on  the  person  of  the  King  or  on  that  of 
his  Chancellor,  remember  that  in  the  hall  without  there 
is  enough  French  nobility  to  arrest  ail  traitors.' 

'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"*  said  the  surgeon,  *  if  you 
prolong  this  debate,  you  may  as  well  shout  "  Vive 
Charles  ix.,"  for  King  Francis  is  dying.' 

Catherine  stood  unmoved,  looking  out  of  w^indow. 
'  Well,  then,  w^e  w^ill  use  force  to  remain  masters  in 
the  King's  bedroom,'  said  the  Cardinal,  trying  to  kcep 
the  door  ;  but  he  was  startled  and  horrified,  for  the  great 
hall  was  quite  deserted.  The  Court,  sure  that  the  King 
was  dying,  had  gone  back  to  Antoine  of  Navarre. 

'  Come  ;  do  it,  do  it,'  cried  Mary  Stewart  to  Ambroise. 
— '  I  and  you,  Duchess,'  she  said  to  Madame  de  Guise, 
'■  will  protect  you.' 

'  Nay,  Madam,'  said  Paré,  '  my  zeal  carried  me  too 
far  ;  the  doctors,  with  the  exception  of  my  friend 
Chapelain,  are  in  favour  of  the  injection  ;  I  must  yield 
to  them.  If  I  were  physician  and  surgeon-in-chiet,  he 
could  be  saved  ! — Give  it  me,'  he  said,  taking  a  small 
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svringc    from    thc    hand    of    thc    chief    physician,    and 
fîlling  it. 

*  Good    God  !  '    cried    Mary    Stcwart  ;    *  I    command 
you- 


*  Alas  !  Madain,'  rcplicd  Parc,  '  I  am  subordinate  to 
thèse  gentlemen.' 

Thc  young  Qiiccn  and  thc  Duchesse  de  Guise  stood 
betwccn  the  surgeon  and  thc  doctors  and  the  other 
persons  présent.  The  chief  phvsician  held  thc  King's 
head,  and  Ambroise  made  the  injection  into  thc  car. 
Thc  two  Princes  of  Lorraine  were  watchful  ;  Robertct 
and  Monsieur  de  Maille  stood  motionless.  At  a  sign 
trom  Catherine,  Madame  de  Fieschi  left  the  room  un- 
noticcd.  At  the  same  instant  l'Hôpital  boldly  threw 
open  the  door  of  thc  K.ing's  bedroom. 

'  I  hâve  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,'  cxclaimcd  a  man, 
whose  hastv  steps  rang  through  the  hall,  and  who,  in 
another  minute,  was  at  the  door  of  thc  King's  room. 
*  What,  gentlemen  !  You  thought  to  eut  oiï  mv  fine 
nephcw,  the  Prince  de  Conde's  hcad  ? — You  hâve  rouscd 
thc  lion  from  his  iair,  and  herc  hc  is  !  '  added  thc  Conné- 
table de  Montmorency, — *  Ambroise,  you  are  not  to  stir 
up  my  King's  brains  with  your  instruments  !  The 
Kings  of  France  do  not  allovv  themselves  to  be  knockcd 
about  in  that  wa\'  unless  by  their  cnemies'  sword  in  fair 
fight  !  The  first  Prince  of  thc  Hlood,  Antoine  de 
Hourbon,  thc  Prince  de  Conde,  thc  Quecn-mothcr,  and 
the  Chancellor  are  ail  opposcd  to  thc  opération.' 

To  Catherine's  great  satisfaction,  thc  King  of  Naxarrc 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde  both  made  their  appcarance. 

*  What  is  the  mcaning  of  this  r  '  said  the  Duc  de 
Guise,  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard. 

*  As  Lord  High  Constable,  I  havc  dismisscd  ail  thc 
scntincls  from  their  posts.  Hlood  and  thundcr  I  wc 
arc  not  in  an  cnemv's  countrv,  I  sup|x>sc.  Thc  King 
Dur  Mastcr  is  surrounded  bv  his  subjccts,  and  thc  Siatcs- 
Gcncral  uf  thc  rcalm  may  dclibcratc  in  pcrfcct  libcrty. 
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I  hâve  just  come  from  the  Assembly,  gentlemen  ;  I  laid 
before  it  the  protest  of  my  nephew  de  Condé,  who  has 
been  rescued  by  three  hundred  gentlemen.  You  meant 
to  let  the  royal  blood,  and  to  decimate  the  nobility  of 
France.  Henceforth  I  shall  not  trust  anything  you 
propose,  Messieurs  de  Lorraine.  And  if  you  give  the 
order  for  the  King's  head  to  be  opened,  by  this  sword, 
which  saved  France  from  Charles  v.,  I  say  it  shall  not 
be  donc !  ' 

'  AU  the  more  so,'  said  Anibroise  Paré,  '  because  it  is 
too  late,  sufFusion  has  begun.' 

*  Your  reign  is  over,  gentlemen,'  said  Catherine  to  the 
two  Guises,  seeing  from  Paré's  manner  that  there  was 
now  no  hope. 

'  You,  Madam,  hâve  killed  your  son  !  '  said  Mary 
Stewart,  springing  like  a  lioness  from  the  bed  to  the 
window,  and  seizing  the  Italian  Queen  by  the  arm  w^ith 
a  véhément  clutch. 

'My  dear,'  replied  Catherine  de'  Medici,  with  a  keen, 
cold  look  that  expressed  the  hatred  she  had  suppressed 
for  six  months  past,  'you,  to  whose  violent  passion  this 
death  is  due,  w^ill  now  go  to  reign  over  your  own 
Scotland — and  you  w^ill  go  to-morrow.  I  am  now 
Régent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.' 

The  three  physicians  had  made  a  sign  to  the  Queen- 
mother. 

'Gentlemen,'  she  went  on,  addressing  the  Guises,  'it 
is  an  understood  thing  between  Monsieur  de  Bourbon — 
whom  I  hereby  appoint  Licutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom — and  myself  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  our 
business. — Come,  Monsieur  le  Chancelier.' 

'  The  King  is  dead  !  '  said  the  Grand  Master,  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  his  office. 

'  God  save  King  Charles  ix.  !  '  cricd  the  gentlemen 
who  had  come  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  and  the  Constablc. 

The  cérémonies  performed  when   a  King  of  France 
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dies  werc  carried  out  in  solitude.  VVhen  thc  kine-at- 
arms  callcd  out  thrcc  timcs  in  the  grcat  hall,  'Thc  King 
is  dead  !  '  aftcr  thc  officiai  announcemcnt  by  thc  Duc 
de  Guise,  thcre  wcrc  but  a  few  persons  présent  to 
answer — '  God  save  the  King  !  ' 

The  Qi^ieen-mother,  to  whom  the  Countess  Fieschi 
brought  the  Duc  d'OrIcans,  now  Charles  ix.,  left  the 
room  Icading  thc  boy  by  thc  hand,  and  followed  by  the 
wholc  Court.  Only  the  two  Guises,  the  Duchesse  de 
Guise,  Marv  Stewart,  and  Dayclle  remained  in  the 
room  wherc  Francis  ii.  had  brcathcd  his  last,  with  two 
guards  at  the  dt)or,  thc  Grand  Mastcr's  pages  and  the 
Cardinal's,  and  thcir  two  private  sccrctaries. 

*  Vive  la  France  !  '  shouted  some  of  thc  Reformers, 
a  first  cry  of  opposition. 

Robertet,  who  owcd  everything  to  thc  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal,  terrihed  bv  thcir  schemcs  and  their  abortive 
attcnipts,  secretly  attachcd  hinisclf  to  the  Queen- 
niothcr,  whom  the  Ambassadors  of  Spain,  England,  the 
Gcrman  Empire,  and  Poland  met  on  the  stairs,  at  thcir 
head  Cardinal  Tournon,  who  had  gone  to  call  them 
aftcr  looking  up  from  the  courtvard  to  Catherine  de' 
Medici  just  as  she  was  protcsting  against  Ambroisc 
Parc's  opération. 

'  VVcll,  the  sons  of  Louis  d'Outre-Mer,  the  descendants 
of  Charles  de  Lorraine,  hâve  proved  cravens,*  said  the 
Cardinal  to  the  Duke. 

*  They  would  hâve  bcen  packed  oif  to  Lorraine,' 
replicd  his  brother.  '  I  déclare  to  vou,  Charles,'  he  went 
on,  'if  the  crown  werc  thcre  for  the  taking,  I  would  not 
put  out  niv  luind  for  it.  Th.it  will  be  mv  son's 
task.' 

'  Will  hc  cvcr  hâve  thc  army  and  ihe  Church  on  his 
side  as  vou  hâve  ?  ' 

'  Fie  will  hâve  somcthing  bcttcr.' 
MVhat  r' 

'  riic  pcopic-.' 
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*  And  there  is  no  one  to  mourn  for  him  but  me — the 
poor  boy  who  loved  me  so  well  !  '  said  Mary  Stewart, 
holding  the  cold  hand  of  her  first  husband. 

'  How  can  we  be  reconciled  to  the  Queen  ?  '  said  the 
Cardinal. 

'  Wait  till  she  quarrels  with  the  Huguenots,'  said  the 
Duchess. 

The  clashing  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  of 
Catherine,  of  the  Guises,  and  of  the  Reformers  produced 
such  confusion  in  Orléans,  that  it  was  not  till  three  days 
after  that  the  King's  body,  quite  forgotten  where  it 
lay,  was  placed  in  a  coffin  by  obscure  serving  men,  and 
carried  to  Saint-Denis  in  a  covered  vehicle,  followed 
only  by  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  and  two  gentlemen.  When 
this  dismal  little  procession  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Etampes,  a  follower  of  the  Chancellor  de  l'Hôpital 
attached  to  the  hearse  this  bitter  inscription,  which 
history  has  recorded  :  '  Tanneguy  du  Chastel,  where 
are  you  ?  Yet  you  too  were  French  !  '  A  stinging 
innuendo,  striking  at  Catherine,  Mary  Stewart,  and  the 
Guises.  For  what  Frenchman  does  not  know  that 
Tanneguy  du  Chastel  spent  thirty  thousand  crowns  (a 
million  of  francs  in  thèse  days)  on  the  obsequies  of 
Charles  vu.,  the  benefactor  of  his  family  ? 

As  soon  as  the  tolling  bells  announced  the  death  of 
Francis  11.,  and  the  Connétable  de  Montmorency  had 
thrown  open  the  gâtes  of  the  town,  Tourillon  went  up 
to  his  hayloft  and  made  his  way  to  a  hiding-place. 

'  What,  can  he  be  dead  ?  '  exclaimed  the  glover. 

On  hearing  the  voice,  a  man  rose  and  replied,  '  Prêt  à 
servir^  (' Ready  to  serve,' or  '  Ready,  aye  ready '),  the 
watchword  of  the  Reformers  of  Calvin's  sect. 

This  man  was  Chaudieu,  to  whom  Tourillon  related 
the  events  of  the  last  week,  during  which  he  had  left 
the  preacher  alone  in  his  hiding-place,  with  a  twelve- 
ounce  loaf  for  his  sole  sustenance. 
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*  Be  ofF  to  thc  Prince  de  Condc,  brother,  ask  him  for 
a  safc-conduct  for  me,  and  find  me  a  horsc,'  cried  thc 
preacher.     '  I  must  set  out  this  moment.' 

*  Write  him  a  line  then,  that  I  may  be  admitted.' 
'Herc,'  said  Chaudieu,  after  writing  a  fcw  lines,  'ask 

for  a  pass  from  tlic  King  of  Navarre,  for  undcr  existing 
circumstanccs  I  must  hasten  to  Geneva.' 

Within  two  hours  ail  was  ready,  and  the  zealous 
minister  was  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  escorted  by  one  of 
the  King  of  Navarre's  gentlemen,  whose  secretary 
Chaudieu  was  supposcd  to  be,  and  who  was  the  bearer 
of  instructions  to  the  Rcformed  party  in  Dauphinc. 

Chaudieu's  sudden  departurewas  at  once  permitted,  to 
further  the  interests  of  Queen  Catherine,  who,  to  gain 
time,  made  a  bold  suggestion  which  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  This  startling  scheme  accounts  for  the  agree- 
mcnt  so  unexpectedly  arrived  at  betwecn  the  Qiiccn  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  partv.  The  crafty  woman 
had,  as  a  guarantee  of  her  good  faith,  cxpressed  a  désire 
to  heal  the  breach  between  the  two  Churchcs  in  an 
assembly  which  could  be  neither  a  Svnod,  nor  a  Council, 
nor  a  Convocation,  for  which  indced  a  new  name  was 
needed,  and,  abovc  ail  else,  Calvin's  consent.  It  mav  bc 
said  in  passing,  that,  when  this  mvsterv  came  out,  it 
Icd  to  thc  alliance  of  the  Guises  with  the  Connétable 
de  Montmorency  against  Catherine  and  the  King  of 
Navarre — a  strange  coalition,  known  to  history  as  thc 
Triumvirate,  because  the  Marcchal  de  Saint-André  was 
the  third  pcrson  in  this  purely  Catholic  combination,  to 
wiiicli  Catherine's  strange  proposai  for  a  meeting  gave 
rise.  The  Guises  wcrc  then  cnabled  to  judgc  vcry 
shrewdly  of  Catherine's  policy  ;  thcv  saw  that  thc 
<^iccn  cared  littlc  cnough  for  this  asscmblv,  and  only 
wanted  to  temporise  with  hcr  allies  till  Charles  ix. 
should  be  of  âge  ;  indecd,  thcv  dcccivcd  Montmorency 
by  making  him  believe  in  a  collusion  between  Catherine 
atid  thc  Bourbons,  whilc  Catherine  was  taking   thcm  ail 
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in.  The  Queen,  it  will  be  seen,  had  in  a  short  time 
made  great  strides. 

The  spirit  of  argument  and  discussion  which  was  then 
in  the  air  was  particularly  favourable  to  this  scheme. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots  were  ail  to  shine  in 
turn  in  this  tournament  of  words.  Indeed,  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
historians  should  hâve  mistaken  the  Oueen's  shrewdest 
craft  for  hesitancy  ?  Catherine  never  went  more 
directly  to  the  end  she  had  in  view  than  when  she 
seemed  to  hâve  turned  her  bacic  on  it.  So  the  King  of 
Navarre,  incapable  of  fathoming  Catherine's  motives, 
despatched  Chaudieu  to  Calvin  ;  Chaudieu  having 
secretly  intended  to  w^atch  the  course  of  events  at 
Orléans,  where  he  ran,  every  hour,  the  risk  of  being 
seized  and  hanged  w^ithout  trial,  like  any  man  w^ho  had 
been  condemned  to  banishment. 

At  the  rate  of  travelling  then  possible  Chaudieu  could 
not  reach  Geneva  before  the  month  of  February,  the 
negotiations  could  not  be  completed  till  March,  and  the 
meeting  could  not  be  called  till  the  beginning  of  May 
1561.  Catherine  intended  to  amuse  the  Court  mean- 
w^hile,  and  luU  party-feeling  by  the  King's  coronation, 
and  by  his  first  Bed  of  Justice  in  the  Parlement  when 
L'Hôpital  and  de  Thou  passed  the  royal  letter,  by  which 
Charles  ix.  intrusted  the  Government  of  the  kingdom 
to  his  mother,  seconded  by  Antoine  de  Navarre  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  realm — the  weakest  prince  of 
his  time. 

Was  it  not  one  of  the  strangest  things  of  that  day  to 
see  a  whole  kingdom  in  suspense  for  the  Yea  or  Nay  of 
a  French  citizen,  risen  from  obscurity,  and  living  at 
Geneva  ?  The  Pope  of  Rome  held  in  check  by  the 
Pope  of  Geneva  ?  The  two  Princes  of  Lorraine,  once 
so  powcrful,  paralysed  by  the  brief  concord  between  the 
first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  the  Qiicen-mother,  and 
Calvin  ?     Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  pregnant  lessons  that 
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history  has  prcscrved  to  kings,  a  lesson  that  should  tcach 
thcm  to  judge  of  men,  to  give  genius  its  duc  without 
anv  hésitation,  and  to  seck  it  out,  as  Louis  xiv.  did, 
whcrcvcr  God  has  hiddcn  it  ? 

Calvin,  whosc  real  name  was  not  Calvin,  but  Cauvin, 
was  thc  son  of  a  cooper  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  Calvin's 
birthplacc  accounts  to  a  certain  degrce  for  the  obstinacy 
iningled  with  ecccntric  irritability  which  characterised 
the  arbitcr  of  the  destinies  of  France  in  thc  sixtecnth 
century.  No  one  is  less  known  than  this  man,  who 
was  the  maker  of  Geneva  and  of  the  spirit  of  its  people. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  who  knew  little  of  historv,  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  this  man's  influence  on  his  Republic. 

At  first,  indecd,  Calvin,  dwelling  in  one  of  thc 
humblest  houscs  in  the  upper  town,  near  thc  Protestant 
Church  of  Saint-Pierre,  over  a  carpenter's  shop — one 
point  of  resemblance  betwcen  him  and  Robespierre — 
had  no  great  authority  in  Geneva.  His  influence  was 
for  a  long  time  checked  by  the  hatred  of  thc  Genevcsc. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Geneva  could  boast  of 
Farel,  one  of  those  famous  citizens  who  hâve  remaincd 
unknown  to  the  world,  some  of  them  even  to  Geneva 
itseh.  In  the  year  1537,  or  thercabouts,  this  Farci 
attached  Calvin  to  Cicncva  by  pointing  out  to  him  that 
it  might  become  the  stronghold  of  a  reformation  more 
thorough  than  that  of  Luther.  Farel  and  Cauvin  lookcd 
on  Lutheranism  as  an  incomplète  achie\ement, 
ineflectual,  aiui  with  no  hold  on  France.  Geneva,  Iving 
betwcen  France  and  Italy,  speaking  the  Frcnch  tonguc, 
was  admirably  placed  for  communicating  with  Germany, 
Italv,  and  France.  Calvin  adoptcd  Geneva  as  thc  scat 
of  his  spiritual  fortunes,  and  made  it  thc  citadcl  of  his 
dogmas.  At  Farel's  rcqucst,  thc  town  council  of 
Cjcncva  authoriscd  Calvin  to  lecture  on  theologv  in  thc 
iniinth  of  Scptcmbcr  1538.  Calvin  Icft  prcachine  to 
l'arcl,  his  first  disciple,  and  paticntlv  devotcd  himscif  to 
tcaching   his   doctrine.       His   authoritv,   which    in   thc 
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later  years  of  his  Hfe  was  paramount,  took  long  to 
establish.  The  great  leader  met  with  serious  difficulties  ; 
he  was  even  banished  from  Geneva  for  some  time  in 
conséquence  of  the  austcrity  of  his  doctrines.  There  was 
a  party  of  very  good  folks  who  clung  to  their  old  luxury 
and  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  But,  as  is  always  the 
case,  thèse  worthy  people  dreaded  ridicule  ;  they  would 
net  admit  what  was  the  real  object  of  their  struggles, 
and  the  battle  was  fought  over  détails  apart  from  the 
real  question. 

Calvin  insisted  on  leavened  bread  beino;  used  for  the 
Sacrament,  and  on  there  being  no  holy  days  but  Sunday. 
Thèse  innovations  were  disapproved  of  at  Berne  and  at 
Lausanne.  The  Genevese  were  required  to  conform  to 
the  ritual  of  Switzerland.  Calvin  and  Farel  resisted  ; 
their  political  enemies  made  a  pretext  of  this  refractori- 
ness  to  exile  them  from  Geneva,  whence  they  were 
banished  for  some  years.  At  a  later  period  Calvin  came 
back  in  triumph,  invited  by  his  flock. 

Such  persécution  is  always  a  consécration  of  moral 
power  when  the  prophet  can  wait.  And  this  return  was 
the  era  of  this  Mahomet.  Executions  began,  and  Calvin 
organised  his  religious  Terror.  As  soon  as  this  com- 
manding  spirit  reappeared,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
citizenship  of  Geneva  ;  but  after  fourteen  years'  résid- 
ence there,  he  was  not  yet  on  the  Council.  At  the 
time  when  Catherine  was  despatching  a  minister  to 
treat  with  him,  this  king  in  the  realm  of  thought  had 
no  title  but  that  of  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
Indeed,  Calvin  never  had  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  year  in  money,  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  corn 
and  two  casks  of  wine  for  his  whole  rémunération.  His 
brother,  a  tailor,  kept  a  shop  a  few  paces  away  from  the 
Place  Saint-Pierre,  in  a  street  where  one  of  Cahin's 
printing-places  may  still  be  seen. 

Such  disinterestedness,  which  in  Voltaire  and  Bacon  was 
lacking,  but  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  Rabelais, 
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of  Campanclla,  of  Luther,  of  Vico,  of  Descartes,  of 
Malcbr:inchc,  of  Spinoza,  of  Lt)yola,  of  Kant,  and  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  surely  forms  a  noble  sctting  for 
thèse  sublime  and  ardent  soûls. 

Robespierre's  life,  so  liice  that  of  Calvin,  can  alone 
pcrhaps  enable  our  contcmporaries  to  undcrstand 
Calvin's.  He,  founding  his  powcr  on  a  similar  basis, 
was  as  cruel  and  as  tyrannical  as  the  Arras  lawycr.  It 
is  strange  too  that  Picardy — Arras  and  Noyon — should 
havc  given  to  the  world  thèse  two  great  instruments  of 
reform.  Thosc  who  examine  into  the  motives  of  the 
exécutions  ordered  by  Calvin  will  find,  on  a  différent 
scale,  no  doubt,  ail  of  1793  at  Geneva.  Cahin  had 
Jacques  Gruet  beheaded  '  for  having  written  impious 
letters  and  worldly  verse,  and  laboured  to  overthrow 
Church  ordinances,'  Just  consider  this  sentence,  and 
ask  yourself  if  the  worst  dcspotism  can  show  in  its 
annals  a  more  absurdlv  prcposterous  indictment. 

Valentin  Cjentilis,  condcmned  to  death  for  involuntary 
hcresy,  escaped  the  scart'old  only  by  making  more 
humiliating  amends  than  ever  were  inflicted  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Seven  years  before  the  conférence 
prcsently  to  bc  held  in  Calvin's  housc  on  the  ^uccn- 
mothcr's  proposais,  Michel  Servct  (or  Serxetus),  a  Krench- 
man,  p.assing  through  Geneva,  was  put  in  prison,  tried, 
condcmned  on  Calvin's  tcstimony,  and  burnt  alive  for 
having  attaclced  the  mystcry  of  the  Trinity  in  a  work 
which  had  not  becn  cithcr  composed  or  printed  at 
(jcneva.  Compare  with  this  the  cliK|uent  dcfcncc  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  book,  attacking  the 
Catholic  religion,  written  in  France,  and  publishcd  in 
Holland,  was  indeed  burnt  bv  the  hand  of  the  cxecu- 
tioner  ;  but  the  writer,  a  forcigncr,  was  only  banishcd 
from  the  kingdom,  whcrc  hc  had  been  trying  10  strike  at 
the  fundamcntal  truths  of  rclicion  and  govcrnment  ;  and 
Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Parlement  with  that  of  the 
Gcnevesc  tyrant. 
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Boisée,  again,  was  brought  to  judgment  for  having 
other  ideas  than  Calvin  on  the  subject  of  prédestination. 
Weigh  ail  this,  and  say  whether  Fouquier-Tinville  did 
anything  worse.  Calvin's  fîerce  religious  intolérance 
was,  morally  spealcing,  more  intense,  more  implacable, 
than  the  fierce  political  intolérance  of  Robespierre.  On 
a  wider  stage  than  was  ofFered  by  Geneva,  Calvin  would 
hâve  shed  more  blood  than  the  terrible  apostle  of 
political  equality,  as  compared  with  Catholic  equality. 

Three  centuries  earlier  a  monk,  also  a  son  of  Picardy, 
had  led  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  to  invade  the 
East.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Calvin,  and  Robespierre,  sons 
of  the  same  soil,  at  intervais  of  three  centuries,  were,  in 
a  political  sensé,  the  levers  of  Archimedes.  Each  in 
turn  was  an  embodied  idea  finding  its  fulcrum  in  the 
interests  of  man. 

Calvin  is,  beyond  doubt,  the — almost  unrecognised — 
maker  of  that  dismal  town  of  Geneva,  where,  only  ten 
years  since,  a  man,  pointing  out  a  carriage  gâte — the 
hrst  in  the  town,  for  till  then  there  had  only  been  house 
doors  in  Geneva — said,  'Through  that  gâte  luxury  drove 
into  Geneva.'  Calvin,  by  the  severity  of  his  sentences 
and  the  austerity  of  his  doctrine,  introduccd  the  hypo- 
critical  feeling  that  has  been  well  called  Puritanism  [the 
nearest  English  équivalent  perhaps  to  the  French  word 
mômerie].  Good  conduct,  according  to  the  mômiers  or 
puritans,  lay  in  renouncing  the  arts  and  the  grâces  of 
life,  in  eating  well  but  without  luxury,  and  in  silently 
amassing  money  without  enjoying  it  otherwise  than  as 
Calvin  enjoyed  his  power — in  fancy. 

Calvin  clothed  the  citizens  in  the  same  gloomy  livery 
as  he  threw  over  life  in  gênerai.  He  formed  in  the 
Consistory  a  perfect  Calvinist  inquisition,  exactlv  like 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  instituted  by  Robespierre. 
The  Consistory  handed  over  the  victims  to  be  con- 
demned  by  the  Council,  which  Calvin  ruled  through 
the  Consistory  just  as  Robespierre  ruled  the  Convention 
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through  thc  Jacobin  Club.  Thus  an  eminent  magis- 
trate  of  Geneva  was  sentenccd  to  two  months'  imprison- 
mcnt,  to  lose  his  office,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  ever 
fillinc;  any  other,  bccause  he  Icd  a  dissolute  life  and  had 
madc  friciids  among  Calvin's  focs.  In  this  wav  Calvin 
was  actually  a  Icgislator  ;  it  was  hc  who  created  the 
austère  manncrs,  sober,  respectable,  hideouslv  dull,  but 
quite  irreproachable,  which  hâve  remaincd  unchangcd  in 
Geneva  to  this  day  ;  they  prevailed  there  indeed  before 
the  English  habits  were  formed  that  are  universally 
known  as  Puritanism,  under  thc  influence  of  the 
Cameronians,  the  followers  of  Camcron,  a  Frciichman 
who  irod  in  Calvin's  steps.  Thèse  manners  havc  bccn 
admirably  described  by  Walter  Scott. 

The  poverty  of  this  man,  an  absolute  sovereign,  who 
treated  as  a  power  with  other  powers,  asking  for  their 
treasure,  demanding  armies,  and  filling  his  hands  with 
their  money  for  thc  poor,  proves  that  the  Idea,  regarded 
as  the  sole  means  of  dominion,  begets  political  misers, 
men  whose  only  enjoyment  is  intellectual,  and  who,  like 
the  Jesuits,  love  power  for  its  own  sake.  Pitt,  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Robespierre,  ail  thèse  Harpagons  in  grecd  of 
dominion,  dicd  pennilcss.  History  has  preservcd  thc 
inventory  madc  in  Calvin's  rooms  aftcr  his  dcath,  and 
everything,  including  his  books,  was  valued  at  fifty 
crowns.  Luthcr's  possessions  amountcd  to  as  much  ; 
indccd,  his  widow,  the  famous  Catherine  de  Bora,  was 
obliged  to  pétition  for  a  pension  of  fiftv  crowns  bcstowcd 
on  hcr  bv  a  Gcrman  Klcctor. 

Potcmkin,  Mazarin,  and  Richelieu,  men  of  thought 
and  action,  who  ail  threc  founded  or  prcparcd  thc 
foundations  of  empires,  each  left  thrce  hundrcd  millions 
of  francs  ;  but  thèse  men  had  a  hcart,  thev  lovcd  womcn 
and  the  arts,  they  built  and  conqucred  ;  whilc,  with  thc 
exception  of  Luther,  whosc  wife  was  the  Hclcn  of  this 
lliad,  nonc  of  thc  othcrs  could  accuse  himsclf  of  cvcr 
having  fclt  his  heart  fhri>h  f..r  .i  woman. 
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This  brief  history  was  needed  to  explain  Calvin's 
position  at  Geneva. 

One  day  early  in  February  1561,  on  one  of  the  mild 
evenings  which  occur  at  that  time  of  year  on  the  shores 
of^Lake  Léman,  two  men  on  horseback  arrived  at  Pré- 
l'Evêque,  so  called  from  the  ancient  résidence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  driven  out  thirty  years  before. 
Thèse  two  men,  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  laws 
of  Geneva  as  to  the  closing  of  the  gâtes,  very  necessary 
then,  and  absurd  enough  in  thèse  days,  rode  towards  the 
Porte  de  Rives  ;  but  they  suddenly  drew  rein  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  of  fifty,  walking  vi^ith  the  help  of  a 
w^oman-servant's  arm,  and  evidently  returning  to  the 
town.  This  personage,  rather  stout  in  figure,  walked 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  dragging  one  foot  before  the 
other  with  évident  pain,  and  wearing  broad,  laced  shoes 
of  black  velvet. 

'It  is  he,'  said  Chaudieu's  companion,  who  dis- 
mounted,  gave  his  bridle  to  the  preacher,  and  went 
forward  open-armed  to  meet  the  master. 

The  man  on  foot,  who  was  in  fact  Jean  Calvin,  drew 
back  to  avoid  the  embrace,  and  cast  the  severest  glance 
at  his  disciple.  At  the  âge  of  fifty  Calvin  looked  like  a 
man  of  seventy.  Thick-set  and  fat,  he  seemed  ail  the 
shorter  because  frightful  pain  from  the  stone  obliged  him 
to  walk  much  bent.  Thèse  sufferings  were  complicated 
with  attacks  of  the  worst  form  of  goût.  Anybody 
might  hâve  quaked  at  the  aspect  of  that  face,  almost  as 
broad  as  it  was  long,  and  bearing  no  more  signs  of  good- 
nature,  in  spite  of  its  roundness,  than  that  of  the  dreadful 
King  Henry  viii.,  whom  Calvin,  in  fact,  resembled. 
His  sufferings,  which  never  gave  him  a  reprieve,  were 
visible  in  two  deep  furrows  on  each  side  of  his  nose, 
foUowing  the  line  of  his  moustache,  and  ending,  like  it, 
in  a  full  grey  beard. 

This  face,  though  red  and  inflamed  like  a  drunkard's, 
showed  patches  where  his  complexion  was  yellow  j  still, 
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and  in  spitc  of  thc  vclvct  cap  that  covercd  his  massive, 
broad  head,  it  was  possible  to  admire  a  large  and  nobly 
formed  forchead,  and  beneath  it  two  sparkling  brown 
cvcs,  which  in  moments  of  vvrath  could  flash  fire. 
VVlicthcr  bv  reason  of  his  bulle,  or  because  his  neck 
was  too  thick  and  short,  or  as  a  conséquence  of  late 
hours  and  incessant  work,  Calvin's  head  seemed  sunk 
between  his  broad  shoulders,  which  compelled  him  to 
wear  a  quitc  shallow,  plcated  ruff,  on  which  his  face 
rested  like  John  the  Baptist's  in  the  charger.  Between 
his  moustache  and  his  beard  there  peepcd,  like  a  rose,  a 
sweet  and  éloquent  mouth,  small,  and  fresh,  and  perfectly 
formed.  This  face  was  dividcd  by  a  square  nosc  re- 
maïkable  for  its  long  aquiline  outline,  resulting  in  high- 
lights  at  the  tip,  significantly  in  harmony  with  the 
prodigious  powcr  expressed  in  this  magnificent  head. 

Though  it  was  difficult  to  dctect  in  thèse  features 
any  trace  of  the  constant  headaches  which  tormented 
Calvin  in  the  intervais  of  a  slow  fever  that  was  con- 
suming  him,  pain,  constantlv  dcficd  by  study  and  a 
strong  will,  gave  this  apparently  florid  face  a  terrible 
tinge,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  hue  of  the  layer  of 
fat  due  to  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  hard  workcr.  It 
bore  the  marks  of  the  perpétuai  struggle  of  a  sickly 
tempérament  against  one  of  the  strongcst  wills  known 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Even  thc  lips,  though 
beautiful,  expressed  crueltv.  A  chaste  life,  indispensable 
ti)  vast  projects,  and  compulsorv  in  such  conditions  of 
sickly  health,  had  set  its  stamp  on  the  face.  There  was 
regret  in  the  serenity  of  that  mighty  brow,  and  suffcring 
in  the  gaze  of  the  eyes,  whosc  calmncss  was  a  terrer. 

Calvin's  dress  gave  cft'ect  to  his  head,  for  he  wore  thc 
famous  black  cloth  gown,  behcd  with  a  cloth  band  and 
brass  buckle,  which  was  adoptcd  .is  the  costume  of 
Calvinist  preachcrs,  and  which,  ha\ing  nothing  to  attract 
thc  cyc,  dirccted  ail  thc  spcctator's  attention  to  thc 
face. 
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'  I  am  in  too  great  pain  to  embrace  you,  Théodore,' 
said  Calvin  to  the  élégant  horseman. 

Théodore  de  Bèze,  at  that  time  two-and-forty,  and,  by 
Calvin's  désire,  a  free  citizen  of  Geneva  for  two  years 
past,  was  the  most  strilcing  contrast  to  the  terrible 
minister  to  whom  he  had  given  his  allegiance.  Calvin, 
like  ail  men  of  the  middle  class  who  hâve  risen  to  moral 
supremacy,  like  ail  inventors  of  a  social  System,  was  con- 
sumed  with  jealousy.  He  abhorred  his  disciples,  would 
sufFer  no  equal,  and  could  not  endure  the  slightest 
contradiction.  However,  between  him  and  Théodore 
de  Bèze  the  différence  was  so  great  ;  this  élégant  gentle- 
man, gifted  with  a  charming  appearance,  polished,  cour- 
teous,  and  accustomed  to  Court  life,  was,  in  his  eyes,  so 
unlike  ail  his  fierce  Janissaries,  that  for  him  he  set  aside 
his  usual  impulses.  He  never  loved  him,  for  this  crabbed 
lawgiver  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  friendship  ;  but 
having  no  fear  of  finding  his  successor  in  him,  he  liked 
to  play  with  Théodore,  as  Richelieu  at  a  later  time 
played  with  his  cat.  He  found  him  pliant  and  amusing. 
When  he  saw  that  de  Bèze  succeeded  to  perfection  in 
every  mission,  he  took  delight  in  the  polished  tool  of 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  soûl  and  guide  ;  so 
true  is  it  that  even  those  men  who  seem  most  surly 
cannot  live  without  some  semblance  of  affection. 

Théodore  was  Calvin's  spoilt  child.  The  great  Re- 
former never  scolded  him,  ovcrlooked  his  irregularities, 
his  love  affairs,  his  handsome  dress,  and  his  choice  lan- 
guage.  Possibly  Calvin  was  well  content  to  show 
that  the  Reformation  could  hold  its  own  even  among 
Court  circles.  Théodore  de  Bèze  wanted  to  introduce 
a  taste  for  art,  letters,  and  poetry  into  Geneva,  and 
Calvin  would  listen  to  his  schemes  without  knitting  his 
grizzled  brows.  Thus  the  contrast  of  character  and 
person  was  as  complète  as  the  contrast  of  mind  in  thèse 
two  celebrated  men. 

Calvin  accepted   Chaudieu's  very   humble   bow,  and 
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rcplied  by  slightly  bcnding  his  head.  Chaudicu  slipped 
thc  bridlcs  of  hoth  horscs  over  his  right  arm  and  followcd 
tlic  two  grcat  Rcformers,  keeping  to  the  right  of  Thco- 
dorc  de  Bc/c,  who  was  wallcing  on  Calvin's  right. 
Calvin's  housclcccper  ran  forward  to  prevent  the  gatc 
bcing  shut,  by  telling  the  captain  of  thc  Guard  that  the 
Pastor  had  just  had  a  severe  attack  of  pain. 

Théodore  de  Bczx-  was  a  native  of  the  Commune  of 
Vczelay,  the  first  to  demand  for  itself  corporate  govern- 
ment,  of  which  the  curious  taie  has  bccn  told  bv  one  of 
the  Thierrys.  Thus  the  spirit  of  citizenship  and  résistance 
which  were  cndcmic  at  Vc/.elav  no  doubt  contributed  an 
item  to  the  great  rising  of  thc  Rcformers  in  thc  person  of 
this  man,  who  is  certainly  a  most  singular  figure  in  thc 
history  of  heresy. 

'  So  you  still  suffer  great  pain?'  said  Théodore  to 
Calvin. 

*The  sufferings  of  the  damncd,  a  Catholic  would  say,' 
replied  the  Reformer,  with  the  bitterness  that  colourcd 
his  least  rcmarks.  '  Ah  !  I  am  going  fast,  mv  son,  and 
what  will  become  of  you  when  I  am  gone  ?  * 

*Wc  will  fight  bv  the  light  of  your  writings,'  said 
Chaudieu. 

Calvin  smilcd  ;  his  purple  face  assumed  a  more 
gracious  expression,  and  he  lookcd  kindlv  on  Chaudicu. 

'  VVcll,  hâve  vou  brought  me  anv  news  ?  '  he  asked. 
*  Hâve  thcy  killed  a  great  many  of  us  ?  '  he  added,  with  a 
smilc,  and  a  sort  of  mocking  glee  sparklcd  in  his  brown 
cyes. 

*  No,'  said  Chaudicu  ;  *  pcace  is  the  order  of  thc  day.' 

*So  much  the  worse,  so  much  thc  worsc  !'  cricd  Cal- 
vin. '  Evcry  form  of  pcace  would  be  a  misfortunc  if  it 
wcrc  not  always,  in  fact,  a  snare.  Our  sircngth  lies  in 
persécution.  Wherc  should  wc  bc  if  thc  Church  took 
up  thc  Rcformatjon  ?  ' 

Mndccd,'  said  Théodore,  *that  is  what  thc  Quecn- 
mothcr  sccms  inclincd  to  do.' 
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'  She  is  quite  capable  of  it,'  said  Calvin.  '  I  am  study- 
ing  that  woman.' 

'  From  hence  ?  '  cried  Chaudieu. 

'Does  distance  exist  for  the  spirit?'  said  Calvin 
severely,  regarding  the  interruption  as  irreverent. 
'  Catherine  longs  for  power,  and  women  vi^ho  aim  at 
that  lose  ail  sensé  of  honour  and  faith. — What  is  in  the 
wind  ?  ' 

*  Well,  she  suggests  a  sort  of  Council,'  said  Théodore 
de  Bèze. 

'  Near  Paris  ?  '  aslced  Calvin  roughly. 

<  Yes.' 

'  Ah  î   that  is  well  !  '  said  Calvin. 

'  And  vi^e  are  to  try  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
draw  up  a  public  Act  to  consolidate  the  tw^o  Churches.' 

'  Ah  !  if  only  she  had  courage  enough  to  separate  the 
French  Church  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  create 
a  patriarch  in  France,  as  in  the  Greek  Church  !  '  cried 
the  Reformer,  whose  eyes  glistened  at  this  idea,  which 
would  place  him  on  a  throne.  *  But,  my  son,  can  a 
Pope's  nièce  be  truthful  ?  She  only  wants  to  gain 
time.' 

'  And  do  not  we  need  time  to  recover  from  our  checlc 
at  Amboise,  and  to  organise  some  formidable  résistance 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  ' 

*She  has  sent  away  the  Queen  of  Scotland,'  said 
Chaudieu. 

'That  is  one  less,  then,'  said  Calvin,  as  they  passed 
through  the  Porte  de  Rives.  '  Elizabeth  of  England 
will  keep  her  busy.  Two  neighbouring  queens  will 
soon  be  fighting  ;  one  is  handsome,  and  the  other  ugly 
enough — a  first  cause  of  irritation  ;  and  then  there  is 
the  question  of  legitimacy ' 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  glee  had  such  a  ferocious 
taint  that  de  Bèze  shuddered,  for  he  too  saw  the  pool  of 
blood  at  which  his  master  was  gazing. 

'The  Guises  hâve  provoked  the  House  of  Bourbon,' 
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said  de  Bcze  after  a  pause  ;   '■  they  broke  the  stick  be- 
twccn  thcin  at  Orléans.' 

'  Av,'  said  Calvin  ;  'and  you,  my  son,  did  not  believe 
me  when,  as  you  last  started  for  Nérac,  I  told  you  that 
we  should  end  by  stirring  up  war  to  the  death  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 

'So  at  last  I  hâve  a  court,  a  king,  a  dynasty  on  my 
side.  My  doctrine  has  had  its  efFect  on  the  masses. 
The  citizen  class  understand  me  ;  henccforth  thcy  will 
call  those  who  go  to  Mass  idolaters,  those  who  paint  the 
walls  of  their  place  of  worship,  and  put  up  pictures  and 
statues  there.  Oh,  the  populace  find  it  far  easier  to 
demolish  cathedrals  and  palaces  than  to  discuss  justifica- 
tion by  faith  or  the  real  présence  !  Luther  was  a 
wrangler,  I  am  an  army  !  He  was  a  reasoner,  I  am 
a  System  !  He,  my  child,  was  but  a  tormentor,  I  am  a 
Tarquin  ! 

'  Ycs,  they  of  the  truth  will  destrov  churches,  will 
tear  down  pictures,  will  makc  millstones  of  the  statues 
to  grind  the  brcad  of  the  peoplc.  There  are  bodies  in 
great  States,  I  will  hâve  onlv  individuals  ;  bodies  are 
too  résistant,  and  sec  clearly  when  individuals  are  blind. 

'  Now,  we  must  combine  this  agitating  doctrine  with 
political  intcrests,  to  consolidate  it  and  to  kccp  up  the 
material  of  myarmies.  I  havesatisfied  the  logic  of  thrifty 
minds  and  thinking  brains  by  this  barc,  undccoratcd 
worship  which  lifts  religion  into  the  sphère  of  the 
idéal.  I  hâve  made  the  mob  understand  the  advantages 
of  the  suppression  of  cérémonial. 

'  Now  it  is  your  part,  Thcodorc,  to  cnlist  people's 
intcrests.  Do  not  overstep  that  line.  In  the  wav  o( 
doctrine  evcrvthing  has  becn  donc,  cvervthing  has  bccn 
said  j  add  not  one  jot  !  Why  docs  Cameron,  that  littlc 
paiteur  in  Gascony,  mcddlc  with  writing  ?  ' 

Calvin,  Théodore  de  Bc7.c,  and  Chaudieu  went  along 
ihc  streets  of  the  uppcr  town  and  through  the  crowd, 
\vithout  any  attention   bcing  paid  tt)  the  mcn  who  wcrc 
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unchaining  the  mob  in  cities  and  ravaging  France. 
After  this  terrifying  harangue,  they  walked  on  in  silence, 
till  they  reached  the  Httle  square  of  Saint-Pierre,  and 
made  their  way  towards  the  minister's  dwelling.  Cal- 
vin's  lodging  consisted  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  this  house,  which  is  hardly  known,  and  of  which  no 
one  ever  tells  you  in  Geneva — where,  indeed,  there  is  no 
statue  to  Calvin.  The  rooms  were  floored  and  wains- 
coted  with  pine,  and  on  one  side  there  were  a  kitchen 
and  a  servant's  room.  The  entrance,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  Genevese  houses,  was  through  the  kitchen, 
which  opened  into  a  small  room  with  two  windows, 
parlour,  dining,  and  drawing-room  in  one.  Next  to  this 
was  the  study  where,  for  fourteen  years,  Calvin's  mind 
had  carried  on  the  battle  with  pain,  and  beyond  was  his 
bedroom.  Four  oak  chairs  with  tapestry  seats,  placed 
round  a  long  table,  formed  ail  the  furniture  of  the  sitting- 
room.  A  white  earthenware  stove  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  gave  out  a  pleasant  warmth  ;  panelling  of  unvar- 
nished  pine  covered  the  walls,and  there  was  no  other  décor- 
ation. The  bareness  of  the  place  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  frugal  and  simple  life  led  by  the  Reformer. 

*  Well,'  said  de  Bèze,  as  he  went  in,  taking  advantage 
of  a  few  minutes  when  Chaudieu  had  left  them  to  put 
up  the  horses  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  '  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Will  you  agrée  to  this  meeting  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Calvin.  '  You,  my  son,  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle.  Be  décisive,  absolute. 
Nobody,  neither  the  Queen,  nor  the  Guises,  nor  I  want 
pacification  as  a  resuit  ;  it  would  not  suit  our  purpose. 
I   hâve   much   confidence  in   Duplessis-Mornay.      Give 

him  the  leading  part.     We  are  alone '  said  he,  with  a 

suspicious  glance  into  the  kitchen,  of  which  the  door 
was  open,  showing  two  shirts  and  some  collars  hung  to 
dry  on  a  line.  *  Go  and  shut  ail  the  doors. — Well,'  he 
went  on,  when  Théodore  had  donc  his  bidding,  'we 
must  compcl  the  King  of  Navarre  to  join  the  Guises  and 
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the  Connétable  de  Montmorency,  by  advising  him  to  désert 
Quccn  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Let  us  take  full  advaiitage 
et  his  weakness;  he  is  but  a  poor  créature.  If  he  prove 
a  turncoat  to  the  Italian  woman,  she,  finding  herself 
bcreft  of  his  support,  must  inevitablv  join  the  Prince  de 
Conde  and  Coligny.  Such  a  manœuvre  may  possibly 
compromise  her  so  efFectually  that  she  must  rcmain  on 

our  si  de ' 

Théodore  de  Bèze  raised  the  hem  of  Calvin's  gown 
and  kissed  it. 

'Oh,  master,'  said  he,  '  you  are  indeed  great  !  ' 

'  Unfortunately,  I  am  dying,  mv  dear  l^héodore.    If  I 

should  die  before  seeing  you  again,'  he  went  on,  whispering 

in  the  ear  of  his  Minister  for  Foreign  AfFairs,  '  remember 

to  strike  a  great  blow  by  the  hand  of  one  of  our  martyrs.* 

*  Another  Minard  to  bc  killed  ?  ' 
'  Hiçher  than  a  lawyer.' 

*  A  icing  ?  ' 

'  Higher  still.     The  man  who  wants  to  be  King.' 
'  The  Duc  de  Guise  !  '  cricd    Théodore,  with  a  gesturc 
of  dismay. 

*  Weli,'  cried  Calvin,  fancying  that  he  discerned  refusai, 
or  at  least  an  instinct  of  résistance,  and  failing  to  notice 
the  entrance  of  Chaudieu,  'hâve  we  not  a  right  to  strike 
as  we  are  struck  ?  Yes,  and  in  darkness  and  silence! 
Mav  we  not  return  wound  for  wound,  and  death  for 
death  ?  Do  the  Catholics  hesitate  to  lav  snares  for  us 
and  kill  us  ?  I  trust  to  you  !  Burn  their  churches. 
Go  on,  my  sons  !      If  you  hâve  anv  devotcd  vouths ' 

'  I  hâve,'  Chaudieu  put  in. 

'  Use  them  as  weapons  of  war.  To  triumph,  we  may 
use  every  means.  l'he  Balafre,  that  terrible  man  of 
war,  is,  like  me,  more  than  a  man  ;  hc  is  a  dynasty,  as  I 
am  a  System  ;  hc  is  capable  of  annihilating  us  !  Death 
to  the  Duc  de  Guise  !  ' 

'  I  should  prefer  a  pcaceful  victory,  brought  about  by 
lime  and  rcason  '  said  de  liezc. 
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*  By  time  !  '  cried  Calvin,  flinging  over  his  chair. 
'  By  reason  !  Are  you  mad  ?  Conquer  by  reason  ?  Do 
you  know  nothing  of  men,  you  who  live  among  them — 
idiot  ?  What  is  so  fatal  to  my  teaching,  thrice-dyed 
simpleton,  is  that  it  is  based  on  reason.  By  the 
thunders  of  Saint  Paul,  by  the  sword  of  the  Mighty  ! 
Pumpkin  as  you  are,  Théodore,  cannot  you  see  the 
power  that  the  catastrophe  at  Amboise  has  given  to  my 
reforms  ?  Ideas  can  never  grow  till  they  are  watered 
with  blood.  The  murder  of  the  Duc  de  Guise  would 
give  rise  to  a  fearful  persécution,  and  I  hope  for  it  with 
ail  my  might  !  To  us  reverses  are  more  favourable  than 
success  !  The  Reformation  can  be  beaten  and  endure, 
do  you  hear,  oaf  ?  Whereas  Catholicism  is  overthrown 
if  we  win  a  single  battle. 

'  What  are  thèse  lieutenants  of  mine  ?  Wet  rags  and 
not  men  !  Guts  on  tvi^o  legs  !  Christened  baboons  ! 
O  God,  wilt  Thou  not  grant  me  another  ten  years  to 
live  ?  If  I  die  too  soon,  the  cause  of  religion  is  lost  in 
the  hands  of  such  rascals  ! 

'  You  are  as  helpless  as  Antoine  de  Navarre  !  Begone  ! 
leave  me  !  I  must  hâve  a  better  messenger  !  You  are 
an  ass,  a  popinjay,  a  poet  !  Go,  write  your  Catullics, 
your  Tibullics,  your  acrostics  !     Hoo  !  ' 

The  pain  he  sufFered  was  entirely  swamped  by  the 
fires  of  his  wrath.  Goût  vanished  before  this  fearful 
excitement.  Calvin's  face  was  blotched  with  purple, 
like  the  sky  before  a  storm.  His  broad  forehead  shone. 
His  eyes  flashed  fire.  He  was  not  like  the  same  man. 
He  let  himself  give  way  to  this  sort  of  epileptic  frenzy, 
almost  madness,  which  was  habituai  with  him  ;  but, 
then,  struck  by  the  silence  of  his  two  listeners,  and 
observing  Chaudieu,  who  said  to  de  Bèze,  'The  burning 
bush  of  Horeb  !  '  the  minister  sat  down,  was  dumb,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  with  their  thickened 
joints,  and  his  fingers  quivered  in  spite  of  their  strength. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  still  trembling  from  the 
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last  shocks  of  this  tcmpest — thc  rcsult  of  his  austère  life — 
he  said  in  a  brokcn  voice — 

'  My  vices,  which  are  many,  are  less  hard  to  subdue 
than  my  impatience  !  Ah  !  wild  bcast,  shall  I  never 
conqucr  you  r  '  he  exclaimed,  striking  his  breast. 

'  i\ly  beloved  master,'  said  de  Bèze  in  a  caressing  tone, 
taking  his  hands  and  kissing  them,  'Jove  thunders,  but 
he  can  smile.' 

Calvin  looked  at  his  disciple  with  a  softened  expression. 

'  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  my  friends,'  he  said. 

*  I  understand  that  thc  shcpherds  of  nations  hâve 
terrible  burthcns  to  bcar,'  replied  Théodore.  *  You  bave 
a  world  on  vour  shoulders.' 

*  I,'  said  Chaudicu,  who  had  become  thoughtful  under 
thc  master's  abuse,  '  hâve  three  martyrs  on  whom 
we  can  dépend.  Stcwart,  who  killcd  the  Président,  is 
free ' 

'  That  will  not  do,'  said  Calvin  mildly,  and  smiling,  as 
a  great  man  can  smilc  whcn  fair  weather  follows  a  storm 
on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  the  tempest.  '  I 
know  men.  He  who  kills  onc  Président  will  not  kill  a 
second.' 

'  Is  it  absolutelv  necessary  ?  '  said  de  Bèze. 

'  What,  again?'  cried  Calvin,  his  nostrils  cxpanding. 
*  Thcre,  go  ;  you  will  put  me  in  a  rage  again.  You 
hâve  my  décision. — You,  Chaudicu,  walk  in  vour  own 
path,  and  kecp  the  Paris  flock  togcthcr.  (îod  be  with 
you. — Dinah  !      Light  my  friends  out.' 

'Will  you  not  allow  me  to  embracc  you?'  said  de 
Bèze  with  émotion.  '  Who  can  tell  what  thc  morrow 
will  bring  forth  ?  Wc  may  bc  imprisoncd  in  spitc  of 
s;ifc-conducts ' 

'  And  vet  vou  want  to  spare  them  !  '  said  Calvin, 
cmbracing  de  Ikzc. 

Hc  look  Chaudieu's  hand,  saying — 
,  '  Mind    you,    not    Huguenots,    not     Rcformcrs  :     bc 
Calvinisis  !      Sj)eak    only  of  Calvinism. — Alas  '    this   is 
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not  ambition,  for  I  am  a  dying  man  ! — Only,  everything 
of  Luther's  must  be  destroyed,  to  the  very  names  of 
Lutheran  and  Lutheranism.' 

'  Indeed,  divine  man,  you  deserve  such  honour  !  '  cried 
Chaudieu. 

*  Uphold  uniformity  of  creed.  Do  not  allow  any 
further  examination  or  reconstruction.  If  new  sects 
arise  from  among  us,  we  are  lost."" 

To  anticipate  events  and  dismiss  Théodore  de  Bèze, 
who  returned  to  Paris  with  Chaudieu,  it  may  be  said 
that  Poltrot,  who,  eighteen  months  later,  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  Duc  de  Guise,  confessed,  under  torture,  that  he 
had  been  urged  to  the  crime  by  Théodore  de  Bèze  ; 
however,  he  retracted  this  statement  at  a  later  stage. 
Indeed,  Bossuet,  who  weighed  ail  the  historical  évidence, 
did  not  think  that  the  idea  of  this  attempt  was  due  to 
Théodore  de  Bèze.  Since  Bossuet,  however,  a  disserta- 
tion of  an  apparently  trivial  character,  à  propos  to  a 
famous  ballad,  enabled  a  compiler  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  prove  that  the  song  sung  throughout  France 
by  the  Huguenots  on  the  death  of  the  Duc  de  Guise  was 
written  by  Théodore  de  Bèze  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
well-known  ballad  or  lament  on  Malbrouck — the  Duke 
of  Marlborough — is  plagiarised  from  Théodore  de  Bèze.^ 

On  the  day  when  Théodore  de  Bèze  and  Chaudieu 
reached  Paris,  the  Court  had  returned  thither  from 
Reims,  where  Charles  ix.  had  been  crowned.  This 
ceremony,  to  which  Catherine  gave  unusual  splendour, 
making  it  the  occasion  of  great  festivities,  enabled  her 
to  gather  round  her  the  leaders  of  every  faction. 

After  studying  the  various  parties  and  interests,  she 
saw  a  choice  of  two  alternatives — either  to  enlist  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Throne,  or  to  set  them  against  each 
other.  The  Connétable  de  Montmorency,  above  ail  else 
a  Catholic,  whose  nephew,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  was  the 

^  Sec  note  at  the  cmi  of  this  volume. 
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leader  of  the  Reformation,  and  whose  children  also  had 
a  Icaning  to  that  creed,  blamed  the  Qiieen-mother  for 
allving  hcrsclfwith  that  party.  The  Guises,  on  their 
side,  worlccd  hard  to  gain  over  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  a 
Prince  of  no  strength  of  character,  and  attach  him  to 
their  faction,  and  his  wife,  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
informed  by  de  Bcze,  allowed  this  to  bc  done.  Thèse 
difficultics  checked  Catherine,  whose  newly-acquired 
authority  needed  a  brief  period  of  tranquillity  ;  she 
impatiently  awaited  Calvin's  rcply  by  de  Bcze  and 
Chaudieu,  sent  to  tlie  great  Reformer  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  de  Condc,  the  K.ing  of  Navarre,  Coligny, 
d'Andelot,  and  Cardinal  de  Chàtillon. 

Meanwhilc,  the  Qucen-mother  was  true  to  her  promises 
to  the  Prince  de  Condc.  The  Chancellor  quashed  the 
trial,  in  which  Christophe  was  invohcd,  bv  refcrring 
the  case  to  the  Paris  Parlement,  and  they  annulled  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  Commission,  declaring  it 
incompétent  to  try  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  The  Parle- 
ment re-opened  the  trial  by  the  désire  of  the  Guises  and 
the  (^iccn-mother.  La  Sagne's  papers  had  been  placed 
in  Caiherine's  hands,  and  she  had  burnt  them.  This 
sacrifice  was  the  first  pledge  given,  quite  vainly,  by  the 
Guises  to  the  Queen-mother.  The  Parlement,  not 
having  this  décisive  évidence,  re-instated  the  Prince  in 
ail  his  rights,  possessions,  and  honours. 

Christophe,  thus  released  when  Orléans  was  in  ail  its 
excitcment  over  the  King's  accession,  was  cxcludcd  from 
the  case,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  his  suffcrings,  was 
passcd  as  a  plcader  by  Monsieur  de  Thou.     . 

TheTriumvirate — the  coalition  ofintercsts  which  wcrc 
imperillcd  bv  Catherine's  first  stcps  in  authority — was 
hatching  under  her  very  eyes.  Just  as  in  chemistry 
hostile  éléments  flv  asunder  at  the  shoclc  that  disturbs 
their  compulsory  union,  so  in  |X)litics  the  alliance  of 
9ntagonistic  intcrcsts  can  ncvcr  last  long.  Catherine 
fully  undcrstood  that,  sooncr  or  later,  she  must  fall  back 
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on  the  Connétable  and  the  Guises  to  fight  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  convocation,  which  served  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  orators  on  each  side,  and  as  an  excuse  for 
another  imposing  ceremony  after  that  of  the  coronation, 
to  clear  the  blood-stained  field  for  the  religious  war  that 
had,  indeed,  aiready  begun,  was  as  futile  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Guises  as  it  was  in  Catherine's.  The  Catholics 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  losers  ;  for  the  Huguenots,  under 
the  pretence  of  discussion,  would  be  able  to  proclaim 
their  doctrine  in  the  face  of  ail  France,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  and  his  mother.  The  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  flattered  by  Catherine  into  the  hope  of  con- 
quering  the  heretics  by  the  éloquence  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Church,  induced  his  brother  to  consent.  To  the 
Queen-mother  six  months  of  peace  meant  much. 

A  trivial  incident  was  near  wrecking  the  power  which 
Catherine  was  so  laboriously  building  up.  This  is  the 
scène  as  recorded  by  historyj  it  occurred  on  the  very  day 
when  the  envoys  from  Geneva  arrived  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Coligny  in  the  Rue  Béthisy,  not  far  from  the  Louvre. 
At  the  coronation,  Charles  ix.,  who  was  much  attached 
to  his  instructor,  Amyot,  made  him  High  Almoner  of 
France.  This  affection  was  fully  shared  by  the  Duc 
d'Anjou  (Henri  m.),  who  aiso  was  Amyot's  pupil. 

Catherine  heard  this  from  the  two  Gondis  on  the  way 
home  from  Reims  to  Paris.  She  had  relied  on  this 
Crown  appointment  to  gain  her  a  supporter  in  the 
Church,  and  a  person  of  importance  to  set  against  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  ;  she  had  intended  to  bestow  it  on 
Cardinal  de  Tournon,  so  as  to  find  in  him,  as  in  l'Hôpital, 
a  second  crutch — to  use  her  own  words.  On  arriving  at 
the  Louvre,  she  sent  for  the  preccptor.  Her  rage  at 
seeing  the  catastrophe  that  threatened  her  poHcy  from 
the  ambition  of  this  self-made  man — the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker — was  such  that  she  addressed  him  in  this  strange 
speech  recorded  by  certain  chroniclers — 

'  What  !      I  can  make  the  Guises  cringe,  the  Colignys, 
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the  Montmorencys,  the  House  of  Navarre,  the  Prince 
de  Condc,  and  I  am  to  bc  baulkcd  by  a  priestling  like 
you,  who  wcrc  not  content  to  be  Bishop  of  Auxerre  !  ' 

Amvot  excused  liimsclf.  He  had,  in  fact,  aslced  for 
nothing  ;  the  King  had  appointed  him  of  his  own  free 
will  to  this  office,  of  which  he,  a  humble  teachcr, 
regarded  himself  as  unworthy. 

'  Rcst  assurcd,  Master,'  for  it  was  bv  this  name  that 
the  Kings  Charles  ix.  and  Henri  m.  addressed  this  great 
writer,  'that  you  will  not  be  lefi  standing  for  twenty- 
four  hours  unless  you  induce  your  pupil  to  change  his 
mind.' 

Between  death  promised  him  in  such  an  uncompromis- 
ing  way,  and  the  abdication  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
office  in  the  kingdom,  the  shoemaker's  son,  who  had 
grown  covetous,  and  hoped  pcrhaps  for  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
determined  to  temporise.  He  hid  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Germain  en  Laye. 

At  his  first  dinner,  Charles  ix.,  not  seeing  Amvot, 
asked  for  him.  Some  Guisard,  no  doubt,  told  the  King 
what  had  passed  between  Amvot  and  the  Qiieen-mothcr. 

'What!'  cried  he,  '  has  he  been  made  away  with 
bccause  I  created  him  High  Almoner  ?  ' 

He  went  ofF  to  his  mother  in  the  violent  statc  of  a 
child  when  onc  of  his  fancies  is  contravened. 

'iMadam,'  said  he,  as  he  entered  hcr  ri>om,  *did  I  not 
comply  with  vour  wishes,  and  sign  the  Icttcr  vou  asked 
of  me  for  the  Parlement,  by  virtuc  of  which  you  govcrn 
my  kingdom  ?  Did  you  not  promise  me,  whcn  you 
laid  it  beforc  me,  that  my  will  should  bc  yours?  and 
Mow  the  only  favour  I  havc  cared  to  bestow  excites  your 
jcalousy. —  The  Chancellor  talks  of  making  me  of  agc 
at  fourtecn,  threc  vears  from  hcncc,  and  vou  trcat  me 
as  a  child  ! — Bv  God,  but  I  mcan  to  bc  King,  and  as 
much  a  King  as  my  fathcr  and  grandf.iihcr  wcrc  kings  !  ' 

rhc  tonc  and  véhémence  with  which  hc  spoke  thcsc 
words  wcrc  a   révélation   to  Cithcrinc  of  hcr  son's  truc 
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character  ;  it  was  like  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  on  her 
heart. 

'And  he  spealcs  thus  to  me,'  thought  she,  '  to  me,  who 
made  him  King.' — *  Monsieur,' she  said,  'the  business 
of  being  King  in  such  times  as  thèse  is  a  difRcult  one, 
and  you  do  not  yet  know  the  master  minds  you  hâve  to 
deal  with.  You  will  never  hâve  any  true  and  trust- 
worthy  friend  but  your  mother,  or  other  adhérents  than 
those  whom  she  long  since  attached  to  her,  and  but  for 
whom  you  would  perhaps  not  be  alive  at  this  day.  The 
Guises  are  averse  both  to  your  position  and  your  person, 
I  would  hâve  you  know.  If  they  could  sew  me  up  in  a 
sack  and  throw  me  into  the  river,'  said  she,  pointing  to 
the  Seine,  *  they  would  do  it  to-night.  Those  Lor- 
rainers  feel  that  I  am  a  lioness  defending  her  cubs,  and 
that  stays  the  bold  hands  they  stretch  out  to  clutch 
the  crown.  To  whom,  to  what  is  your  preceptor 
attached  ?  where  are  his  allies  ?  what  is  his  authority  ? 
what  services  can  he  do  you  ?  what  weight  will  his 
words  hâve  ?  Instead  of  gaining  a  buttress  to  uphold 
your  power,  you  hâve  undermined  it. 

'  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  threatens  you  ;  he  plays 
the  King,  and  keeps  his  hat  on  his  head  in  the  présence 
of  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  was  it  not  necessary 
to  counterbalance  him  with  another  cardinal,  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  his  own  ?  Is  Amyot,  a  shoe- 
maker  who  might  tie  the  bows  of  his  shoes,  the  man  to 
defy  him  to  his  face  ? — Well,  well,  you  are  fond  of 
Amyot.  You  hâve  appointed  him  !  Your  first  décision 
shall  be  respected,  my  Lord  !  But  before  deciding  any 
further,  hâve  the  kindness  to  consult  me.  Listen  to 
reasons  of  State,  and  your  boyish  good  sensé  will  perhaps 
agrée  with  my  old  woman's  expérience  before  deciding, 
when  you  know  ail  the  difficulties.' 

'  You  must  bring  back  my  master  !  '  said  the  King, 
not  listening  very  carefully  to  the  Queen,  on  finding 
her  speech  full  of  reproofs. 

P 
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*  Yes,  you  shall  hâve  him,'  replied  she.  'But  not 
hc,  nor  cven  that  rough  Cypicrrc,  can  teach  you  to 
rcign.' 

'It  is  you,  mv  dear  mother,'  he  exclaimed,  mollificd 
bv  his  triumph,  and  throwing  off  the  threatening  and 
slv  expression  which  Nature  had  stamped  on  his  phy- 
siognomy. 

Catherine  sent  Gondi  to  find  the  High  Almoner. 
When  the  Florentine  had  discovered  Amyot's  retreat, 
and  the  Bishop  heard  that  the  courtier  came  from  the 
Qiicen,  he  was  seized  with  terror,  and  would  not  corne 
out  of  the  Abbev.  In  this  cxtremity  Catherine  was 
obliged  to  write  to  him  himself,  and  in  such  tcrms  that 
he  came  baclc  and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  support, 
but  only  on  condition  of  his  obeying  her  blindly  in  ail 
that  concerned  the  King. 

This  little  domestic  tempest  being  lulled,  Catherine 
came  baclc  to  the  Louvre.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
since  she  had  Icft  it,  and  she  now  held  council  with  her 
nearest  friends  as  to  how  she  was  to  deal  with  the  young 
King,  whom  Cvpierre  had  complimentcd  on  his  fîrmness. 

'What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  said  she  to  the  two  Gondis, 
Ruggieri,  Birague,  and  Chiverni,  now  tutor  and  Chan- 
ccHor  to  the  Duc  d'Anjou. 

'  First  of  ail,'  said  Birague,  '  get  rid  of  Cypicrrc  ;  he 
is  not  a  courtier,  he  will  never  fall  in  with  your  vicws, 
and  will  think  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  opposing  you.' 

'Whom  can  I  trust  ?  '  cried  the  C^iccn. 

'  One  of  us,'  said  Birague. 

'  By  mv  faith,'  said  Gondi,  '  I  promise  to  makc  the 
King  as  pliant  as  the  King  of  Navarre.' 

'  You  Ict  the  latc  King  die  to  savc  your  other 
childrcn  ;  well,  thcn,  do  as  the  grand  Signors  of  Con- 
stantinoplc  do  :  crush  this  onc's  passions  and  fancics,* 
said  Albert  de  Gondi.  '  He  lilccs  the  arts,  |HK-try, 
huniing,  and  a  little  girl  hc  saw  at  Orléans  ;  ail  this  i$ 
(juitf  c-nough  to  occupy  him.' 
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*  Then  you  would  be  the  King's  tutor  ?  '  said  Catherine, 
to  the  more  capable  of  the  two  Gondis. 

'  If  you  will  give  me  the  necessary  authority  ;  it  might 
be  well  to  make  me  a  Marshal  of  France  and  a  Duke. 
Cypierre  is  too  small  a  man  to  continue  in  that  office. 
Henceforth  the  tutor  of  a  King  of  France  should  be  a 
Marshal  and  Duke,  or  something  of  the  kind ' 

'  He  is  right,'  said  Birague. 

*Poetry  and  hunting,'  said  Catherine,  in  a  dreamy 
voice. 

'  We  will  hunt  and  make  love  !  '  cried  Gondi. 

'  Besides,'  said  Chiverni,  *you  are  sure  of  Amyot,  who 
will  always  be  afraid  of  a  drugged  cup  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience,  and  with  Gondi  you  will  hâve  the  King  in 
leading  strings.' 

'You  were  resigned  to  the  loss  of  one  son  to  save 
the  three  others  and  the  Crown  ;  now  you  must  hâve 
the  courage  to  keep  this  one  occupied  to  save  the  king- 
dom — to  save  yourself  perhaps,'  said  Ruggieri. 

*  He  has  just  offended  me  deeply,'  said  Catherine. 

'  He  does  not  know  how  much  he  owes  you  ;  and  if 
he  did,  you  would  not  be  safe,'  Birague  replied  with 
grave  emphasis. 

'  It  is  settled,'  said  the  Queen,  on  whom  this  reply 
had  a  startling  efFect  ;  '  you  are  to  be  the  King's 
governor,  Gondi.  The  King  must  make  me  a  return  in 
favour  of  one  of  my  friends  for  the  concession  I  hâve 
made  for  that  cowardly  Bishop.  But  the  fool  has  lost 
the  Cardinal's  hat  ;  so  long  as  I  live  I  will  hinder  the 
Pope  from  fitting  it  to  his  head  !  We  should  hâve  been 
very  strong  with  Cardinal  de  Tournon  to  support  us. 
What  a  trio  they  would  hâve  made  :  he  as  High 
Almoner  with  l'Hôpital  and  de  Thou  !  As  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  I  mean  to  make  my  son  coax  them 
over,  and  we  will  lean  on  them.' 

And  Gondi  was,  in  fact,  made  a  Marshal,  created  Duc 
de  Retz  and  tutor  to  the  King,  within  a  few  days. 
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This  little  council  was  just  over  whcn  Cardinal  de 
Tournon  came  to  announce  tothe  Quecn  the  messengers 
from  Calvin.  Admirai  Coligny  escortcd  them  to  secure 
thcm  rcspcctful  trcatmcnt  at  the  Louvre.  The  Queen 
summoncd  her  battalion  of  maids  of  honour,  and  wcnt 
into  the  great  reception-room  built  by  her  husband, 
which  no  longer  exists  in  the  Louvre  of  our  day. 

At  that  time  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre  was  in  the 
cloclc-tower.  Catherine's  rooms  wcre  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building,  part  of  which  survives  in  the  Cour  du 
Musée.  The  présent  staircase  to  the  galleries  was 
built  wherc  the  Salle  des  ballets  was  before  it.  A  ballet 
at  that  time  meant  a  sort  of  dramatic  entertainmcnt 
performed  by  ail  the  Court. 

Revolutionary  préjudice  led  to  the  most  ridiculous 
mistakc  as  to  Charles  ix.  à  propos  to  the  Louvre.  During 
the  Révolution  a  belicf  defamatory  of  this  King,  whose 
character  has  been  caricatured,  made  a  monster  of  him. 
Chcnier's  tragedy  was  written  under  the  provocation  of 
a  tablet  hung  up  on  the  window  of  the  part  of  the 
palace  that  projccts  towards  the  Quay.  On  it  were 
thèse  words,  '  From  this  window  Charles  ix.  of  exécrable 
mcmory  fîred  on  the  citizens  of  l\-iris.'  It  may  be  well 
to  point  out  to  future  historians  and  studious  persons 
that  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  Louvre,  now  callcd 
the  Old  Louvre — the  projccting  wing  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  Qiiav,  Connecting  the  galleries  with  the  Louvre 
bv  what  is  called  the  Galerie  d'Apollon,  and  the  Louvre 
with  the  Tuileries  by  the  picture  gallery — was  not  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Charles  ix.  The  principal  part 
of  the  site  of  the  river-front,  where  lies  the  gardcn 
known  as  le  Jardin  de  l'Infante,  was  occupicd  by  the 
ili)tel  de  Hourbon,  which  heloiiged,  in  fact,  to  the  Housc 
of  Navarre.  It  would  hâve  been  physicallv  impossible 
for  Charles  ix.  to  fuc  from  the  Lzirore  tle  Henri  II  on  a 
boat  full  of  Huguenots  crossing  the  Seine,  though  hc 
could  sec  the  river  from  some  Windows,  which  arc  now 
built  up,  in  that  part  of  the  palace. 
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Even  if  historians  and  libraries  did  not  possess  maps 
in  which  the  Louvre  at  the  time  of  Charles  ix.  is  per- 
fectly  shown,  the  building  bears  in  itself  the  réfutation 
of  the  error.  The  several  Kings  who  hâve  contributed 
to  this  vast  structure  hâve  never  failed  to  leave  their 
cypher  on  the  w^orlc  in  some  form  of  monogram.  The 
vénérable  buildings,  now  ail  discoloured,  of  that  part  of 
the  Louvre  that  goes  dov^rn  to  the  Quay  bear  the 
initiais  of  Henri  11.  and  of  Henri  iv.  ;  quite  différent 
from  those  of  Henri  m.,  vv^ho  added  to  his  H  Catherine's 
double  C  in  a  way  that  looks  like  D  to  superficial 
observers.  It  was  Henri  iv.  who  vi^as  able  to  add  his 
own  palace,  the  Hôtel  de  Bourbon,  with  its  gardens  and 
domain,  on  to  the  Louvre.  He  first  thought  of  uniting 
Catherine  de'  Medici's  palace  to  the  Louvre  by  finishing 
the  galleries,  of  w^hich  the  exquisite  sculpture  is  too  little 
appreciated. 

But  if  no  plan  of  Paris  under  Charles  ix.  were  in 
existence,  nor  the  monograms  of  the  tw^o  Henrys,  the 
différence  in  the  architecture  would  be  enough  to  give 
the  lie  to  this  calumny.  The  rusticated  bosses  of  the 
Hôtel  de  la  Force,  and  of  this  portion  of  the  Louvre, 
are  precisely  characteristic  of  the  transition  from  the 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  architecture  of 
Henri  m.,  Henri  iv.,  and  Louis  xiii. 

This  archaeological  digression,  in  harmony,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  pictures  at  the  bcginning  of  this  narrative, 
enables  us  to  see  the  aspect  of  this  other  part  of  Paris, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  that  portion  of  the 
Louvre,  where  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs  are  perishing  day 
by  day. 

When  the  Court  was  informed  that  the  Queen  was 
about  to  give  audience  to  Théodore  de  Bèze  and 
Chaudieu,  introduced  by  Admirai  Colignv,  every  one 
who  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  throne  room  hastened  to 
be  présent  at  this  interview.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  ; 
Admirai  Coligny  had  supped,  and  was  picking  his  teeth 
as  he  walked  upstairs  between  the  two  Calvinists.     This 
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plaving  with  a  toothpick  was  a  confirmed  habit  witli  the 
Admirai;  he  involuntarily  picked  his  tecth  in  thc  middlc 
of  a  battle  when  meditating  a  retreat.  '  Never  trust 
thc  Admiral's  toothpick,  the  Constable's  "No,"  or 
Catherinc's  "  Yes,"  ' — was  one  of  thc  proverbs  of  the 
Court  at  thc  time.  And  after  the  massacre  of  Saint- 
Bartholomew,  the  mob  made  horrible  mockery  of  the 
Admiral's  bodv,  which  hung  for  three  davs  at  Mont- 
faucon,  bv  sticking  a  grotesque  toothpick  bctween  his 
tecth.  Chroniclcrs  hâve  recorded  this  hideous  jest. 
And,  indeed,  this  trivial  détail  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  catastrophe  is  just  like  the  Paris  mob,  which 
thoroughly  deserves  this  grotesque  parody  of  a  line  of 
Boilcau's  ; — 

'  Le  Français,  ne  malin,  créa  la  guillotine' 

(The  Frenchman,  a  born  wag,  invented  the  guillotine.) 
In  ail  âges,  the  Parisians  havc  made  fun  beforc,  during, 
and  aftcr  the  most  terrible  révolutions. 

Thcodore  de  Bczc  was  in  Court  dress,  black  silk  long 
hose,  slashed  shoes,  full  trunks,  a  doublet  of  black  silk, 
also  slashed,  and  a  little  black  velvct  cloak,  over 
which  fcll  a  fine  white  ruft",  deeplv  gauft'crcd.  Hc 
wore  thc  tuft  of  beard  called  a  virgule  (a  comma)  and  a 
moustache,  his  sword  hung  by  his  side,  and  he  carricd  a 
cane.  Ail  who  know  thc  picturcs  at  Versailles,  or  thc 
portraits  bv  Odicuvrc,  know  his  round  and  almost  jovial 
face,  with  bright  cvcs,  and  thc  rcmarkablv  high  and 
broad  forchcad,  which  is  charactcristic  of  thc  pocts  and 
writcrs  of  that  time.  De  Bczc  had  a  plcasant  face, 
which  did  him  good  service.  He  formcd  a  striking 
contrast  to  Colignv,  whosc  austère  fcaturcs  are  known 
to  ail,  and  to  the  bittcr  and  bilious-looking  Chaudicu, 
who  worc  thc  prcacher's  gown  and  Calvinist  b.inds. 

Thc  State  of  aft'airs  in  thc  Chamber  of  Dcputics  in 
our   own   dav,  aiul   that,  no  doubt,  in   thc  Convention 
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too,  may  enable  us  to  understand  how  at  that  Court  and 
at  that  time  persons,  who  six  months  after  would  be 
fighting  to  the  death  and  waging  heinous  warfare, 
would  meanwhile  meet,  address  each  other  with  courtesy, 
and  exchange  jests. 

When  CoHgny  entered  the  room,  Birague,  who 
would  coldly  advise  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  would  tell  his 
servant  Besme  not  to  miss  the  Admirai,  came  forward 
to  meet  him,  and  the  Piedmontese  said,  with  a  smile — 

*  Well,  my  dear  Admirai,  so  you  hâve  undertaken 
to  introduce  thèse  gentlemen  from  Geneva  ?  ' 

'And  you  will  count  it  to  me  for  a  crime  perhaps,' 
replied  the  Admirai  in  jest,  *  while,  if  you  had  undertaken 
it,  you  would  hâve  scored  it  as  a  merit.' 

'  Master  Calvin,  I  hear,  is  very  ill,'  said  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  to  Théodore  de  Bèze.  '  I  hope  we  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  having  stirred  his  broth  for  him  !  ' 

'  Nay,  Monseigneur,  you  would  lose  too  much  by 
that,'  said  Théodore  de  Bèze  shrewdly. 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  who  was  examining  Chaudieu, 
stared  at  his  brother  and  Birague,  who  were  both  startled 
by  this  speech. 

'  By  God  !  '  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  *  heretics  are  of 
the  right  faith  in  keen  politics  !  ' 

To  avoid  difficulties,  the  Queen,  who  was  announced 
at  this  moment,  remained  standing.  She  began  by 
conversing  with  the  Connétable,  who  spoke  eagerly  of 
the  scandai  of  her  admitting  Calvin's  envoys  to  her 
présence. 

'  But,  you  see,  my  dear  Constable,  we  receive  them 
without  ceremony.' 

'  Madam,'  said  the  Admirai,  approaching  Catherine, 
'  thèse  are  the  two  doctors  of  the  new  religion  who 
hâve  come  to  an  understanding  with  Calvin,  and  hâve 
taken  his  instructions  as  to  a  meeting  where  the  various 
Churches  of  France  may  compromise  their  différences.' 
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*  This  is  Monsieur  Thcodore  de  Bcze,  my  wife's  vcry 
grcat  favourite,'  said  the  King  of  Navarre,  coming 
forward  and  talcing  de  Bèze  by  the  hand. 

'  And  hère  is  Chaudicu  !  '  cried  the  Prince  de  Condé. 
'Mv  friend  the  Duc  de  Cjuise  knows  the  captain,'  he 
added,  looking  at  le  Balafre  ;  *■  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  minister.' 

This  sally  made  everybody  laugh,  cven  Catherine. 

'  By  my  troth,'  said  the  Duc  de  Guise,  *  I  am  delightcd 
to  see  a  man  who  can  so  well  choose  a  follower,  and 
make  use  of  him  in  his  degree.  One  of  your  men,'  said 
he  to  the  preacher,  'endured,  without  dving  or  con- 
fessing  anything,  the  extrême  of  torture  ;  I  fancy 
myself  brave,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  endure  so 
well  !  ' 

'  Hm  !  '  obscrvcd  Ambroise  Pare,  'you  said  not  z  word 
when  I  puUed  the  spear  out  of  vour  face  at  Calais.' 

Catherine,  in  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  formed 
right  and  left  of  the  maids  of  honour  and  Court  officiais, 
kept  silence.  While  looking  at  the  two  famous 
Reformers,  she  was  trying  to  penetrate  theni  with  her 
fine,  intelligent,  black  eves,  and  studv  them  thoroughly. 

*  One  might  be  the  sheath  and  the  othcr  the  blade,' 
Albert  de  Gondi  said  in  her  car. 

*  VVcll,  gentlemen,' said  Catherine,  who  could  not  hclp 
smiling,  *has  your  mastcr  givcn  you  libcrtv  to  arrange  a 
public  conférence  where  you  may  convert  to  the  Word 
of  (jod  those  modem  Fathcrs  of  the  Church  who  arc  the 
glory  of  our  realm  ?' 

'  We  havc  no  master  but  the  Lord,'  said  Chaudieu. 

*  VVcll,  you  acknowlcdge  some  authority  in  the  K.ing  of 
France?'  said  Catherine,  smiling,  and  intcrrupting  the 
minister. 

*And  a  grcat  dcal  in  the  C)ucen,'  added  de  Bèze, 
bowing  low. 

*  You  will  sec,' she  wcnt  on,  'th.it  ihc  hcrciiis  will 
bc  my  most  dutiful  subjects.' 
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'  Oh,  Madam  !  '  cried  Coligny,  '  what  a  splendid 
kingdom  we  will  make  for  you  !  Europe  reaps  great 
profit  from  our  divisions.  It  has  seen  one  half  of  France 
set  against  the  other  for  fifty  years  past.' 

'  Hâve  we  corne  hère  to  hear  chants  in  praise  of 
heretics  ?  '  said  the  Connétable  roughly. 

'  No,  but  to  bring  them  to  amendment,'  answered  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  in  a  whisper,  *and  we  hope  to 
achieve  it  by  a  little  gentleness.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  should  hâve  donc  in  the 
reign  of  the  King's  father  ?  '  said  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency. *  I  should  hâve  sent  for  the  Provost  to  hang 
those  two  rascals  high  and  dry  on  the  Louvre  gallows.' 

'Well,  gentlemen,  and  who  are  the  learned  doctors 
you  will  bring  into  the  field  ?  '  said  the  Queen,  silencing 
the  Constable  with  a  look. 

'-  Duplessis-Mornay  and  Théodore  de  Bèze  are  our 
leaders,'  said  Chaudieu. 

'  The  Court  will  probably  go  to  the  château  of  Saint- 
Germain  ;  and  as  it  would  not  be  seemly  that  this 
colloquy  should  take  place  in  the  same  town,  it  shall  be 
held  in  the  little  town  of  Poissy,'  replied  Catherine. 

'  Shall  we  be  safe  there,  Madam  ?  '  asked   Chaudieu. 

*  Oh  !  '  said  the  Queen,  with  a  sort  of  simplicity, 
'you  will,  no  doubt,  know  what  précautions  to  take. 
Monsieur  the  Admirai  will  make  arrangements  to  that 
efFect  with  my  cousins  de  Guise  and  Montmorency.' 

'  Fie  on  it  ail  !  '  said  the  Constable  ;  '  I  will  hâve  no 
part  in  it.' 

The  Queen  took  Chaudieu  a  little  away  apart. 

'  What  do  you  do  to  your  sectarians  to  give  them 
such  a  spirit  ?  '  said  she.  '  My  furrier's  son  was  really 
sublime.' 

'  We  hâve  faith,'  said  Chaudieu. 

At  this  moment  the  room  was  filled  with  cager 
groups,  ail  discussing  the  question  of  this  assembly, 
which,  from  the  Queen's  suggestion,  was  already  spoken 
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of  as  thc  'Convocation  of  Poissy.'     Catherine  looked  at 
Chaudicu,  and  fclt  it  safc  to  say — 

'  Ycs,  a  ncw  fait  h. 

'Ah,  Madam,  if  you  werc  not  blindcd  by  your 
connection  with  thc  Court  of  Rome,  you  would  see 
that  we  are  returning  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Jésus 
Christ,  who,  while  sanctifying  the  cquahty  of  soûls,  has 
givcn  ail  mcn  on  earth  equal  rights.* 

'  And  do  you  thinlc  yourself  the  equal  of  Calvin  ?  '  said 
Catherine  shrewdly.  *  Nay,  nay,  we  are  equals  only  in 
church.  What,  really  ?  Break  al!  bonds  between  the 
people  and  the  throne  ?  '  cried  Catherine.  *  You  are  not 
merclv  hcretics  ;  you  rebel  against  obédience  to  the 
King  whilc  avoiding  ail  obédience  to  the  Pope.' 

She  sharply  turned  away,  and  returned  to  Théodore 
de  Bèze. 

'I  trust  to  you,  Monsieur,'  she  said,  '  to  carry 
through  this  conférence  conscientiously.  Take  time 
over  it.' 

'  I  fancicd,'  said  Chaudicu  to  the  Prince  de  Condé, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  Admirai  Coligny,  'that  aftairs 
of  State  werc  taken  more  scriously.' 

*  Oh,  we  ail  know  exactly  what  we  mean,'  said  thc 
Prince  de  Condc,  with  a  significant  glancc  at  Théodore 
de  Hc/c. 

Thc  hunchback  took  Icavc  of  his  followcrs  to  kecp  an 
assignation.  This  great  Prince  and  party  leader  was  one 
of  the  most  succcssful  gallants  of  the  Court  ;  thc  two 
handsomcst  women  of  the  day  fought  for  him  with  such 
infatuation,  that  the  Maréchale  de  Saint-André,  thc  wifc 
of  one  of  the  coming  Triumviratc,  ga\c  him  hcr  fine 
cstate  at  Saint-Valerv  to  win  him  from  thc  Duchesse  de 
Guise,  thc  wifc  of  thc  man  who  had  wantcd  to  bring  his 
hcad  undcr  the  axe;  bcing  unablc  to  wcan  thc  Duc 
de  Nemours  from  his  flirtations  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Rohan,  she  fcU  in  love,  mcanwhile,  with  the  leader  of 
thc  Rcformcd  party. 
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*  How  différent  from  Geneva  !  '  said  Chaudieu  to 
Théodore  de  Bèze  on  the  little  bridge  by  the  Louvre. 

'  They  are  Hvelier  hère,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
they  are  such  traitors,'  replied  de  Bèze. 

'  Meet  a  traitor  with  a  traitor-and-a-half,'  said  Chaudieu 
in  a  whisper.  '  I  hâve  saints  in  Paris  that  I  can  rely  on, 
and  I  mean  to  make  a  prophet  of  Calvin.  Christophe 
v^^ill  rid  us  of  the  most  dangerous  of  our  enemies.' 

'  The  Queen-mother,  for  whom  the  poor  wretch 
endured  torture,  has  aheady  had  him  passed,  by  high- 
handed  orders,  as  pleader  before  the  Parlement,  and 
lawyers  are  more  apt  to  be  tell-tales  than  assassins. 
Remember  Avenelles,  who  sold  the  secret  of  our  first 
attempt  to  take  up  arms.' 

*  But  I  know  Christophe,'  said  Chaudieu,  with  an  air 
of  conviction,'  as  he  and  the  Calvinist  ambassador 
parted. 

Some  days  after  the  réception  of  Calvîn's  secret  envoys 
by  Catherine,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year — for  the 
year  then  began  at  Easter,  and  the  modem  calendar  was 
not  adopted  till  this  very  reign — Christophe,  still  stretched 
on  an  armchair,  was  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  large  sombre 
room  where  our  story  began,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
look  out  on  the  river.  His  feet  rested  on  a  stool. 
Mademoiselle  Lecamus  and  Babette  Lallier  had  just 
renewed  the  application  of  compresses,  soaked  in  a 
lotion  brought  by  Ambroise,  to  whose  care  Catherine 
had  commended  Christophe.  When  once  he  was 
restored  to  his  family,  the  lad  had  become  the  object 
of  the  most  devoted  care.  Babette,  with  her  father's 
permission,  came  to  the  house  every  morning,  and  did 
not  leave  till  the  evening.  Christophe,  a  subject  of 
wonder  to  the  apprentices,  gave  rise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  to  endless  taies,  which  involved  him  in  poetic 
mystery.  He  had  been  put  to  torture,  and  the  famous 
Ambroise  Paré  was  exerting  ail  his  skill  to  save  him. 
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What,  thcn,  had  hc  donc  to  be  treated  so  ?  On  this 
point  neithcr  Christophe  nor  his  father  breathed  a  word. 
Catherine,  now  all-powerful,  had  an  interest  in  kecping 
silence,  and  so  had  the  Prince  de  Conde.  The  visits  of 
Ambroise  Pare,  the  surgeon  to  the  King  and  to  the  House 
of  Guise,  permitted  bv  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Princes 
of  Lorraine  to  attend  a  youth  accused  of  heresy,  added 
to  the  singularitv  of  this  business,  which  no  one  could 
see  through.  And  then  the  priest  of  Saint-Pierre  aux 
Bœufs  came  several  times  to  see  his  churchwarden's 
son,  and  thèse  visits  madc  the  causes  of  Christophc's 
condition  even  more  inexplicable. 

The  old  furrier,  who  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  replied 
cvasively  when  his  fellows  of  the  guild,  traders,  and 
friends  spoke  of  his  son — 

'  I  am  very  happy,  neighbour,  to  hâve  been  able  to 
save  him  !  You  Icnow  !  it  is  well  not  to  put  vour 
finger  bctween  the  wood  and  the  bark.  Mv  son  put  his 
hand  to  the  stake  and  took  out  fire  enough  to  burn  my 
house  down  ! — They  imposed  on  his  youth,  and  we 
citizens  never  get  anything  but  scorn  and  harm  by 
hanging  on  to  the  great.  This  quite  détermines  me 
to  make  a  lawver  of  mv  boy  ;  the  law  courts  will  teach 
him  to  weigh  his  words  and  decds.  The  voung  Queen, 
who  is  now  in  Scotland,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ; 
but  pcrhaps  Christophe  was  very  imprudent  too.  1 
went  through  terrible  grief. — Ail  this  will  probablv  lead 
to  my  rctiring  from  business  ;  I  will  never  go  to  Court 
any  more.  Mv  son  has  had  enough  of  the  Reformation 
now  ;  it  has  Icft  him  with  brokcn  arms  and  legs.  But 
for  Ambroise,  where  should  I  be  ?  ' 

Thanks  to  thèse  speeches  and  to  lus  prudence,  a  report 
was  spread  in  the  ncighbourhood  that  Christophe  no 
longer  followcd  the  crecd  of  Colas.  Everv  one  thoughl 
it  quite  natural  that  the  old  Svndic  should  wish  to  sec 
his  son  a  law\cr  in  the  Parlement,  and  thus  the  pricst's 
calls  seenied  quite  a   mattcr  of  course.      In   thinking  of 
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the  old  man's  woes,  no  one  thought  of  his  ambition, 
which  would  hâve  been  deemed  monstrous. 

The  young  lawyer,  who  had  spent  ninety  days  on  the 
bed  put  up  for  him  in  the  old  sitting-room,  had  only 
been  out  of  it  for  a  week  past,  and  still  needed  the  help 
of  crutches  to  enable  him  to  walk.  Babette's  affection 
and  his  mother's  tenderness  had  touched  Christophe 
deeply  ;  still,  having  him  in  bed,  the  two  women  lectured 
him  soundly  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Président  de 
Thou  came  to  see  his  godson,  and  was  most  paternal. 
Christophe,  as  a  pleader  in  the  Parlement,  ought  to  be 
a  Catholic,  he  would  be  pledged  to  it  by  his  oath  ;  and 
the  Président,  who  never  seemed  to  doubt  the  young 
man's  orthodoxy,  added  thèse  important  words — 

'  You  hâve  been  cruelly  tested,  my  boy.  I  myself 
know  nothing  of  the  reasons  Messieurs  de  Guise  had 
for  treating  you  thus  ;  but  now  I  exhort  you  to  live 
quietly  henceforth,  and  not  to  interfère  in  broils,  for  the 
favour  of  the  King  and  Queen  will  not  be  shown  to  such 
as  brew  storms.  You  are  not  a  great  enough  man  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  the  King,  like  the  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal.  If  you  want  to  be  councillor  in  the  Parlement 
some  day,  you  can  only  attain  that  high  office  by  serious 
dévotion  to  the  cause  of  Royalty.' 

However,  neither  Monsieur  de  Thou's  visit,  nor 
Babette's  charms,  nor  the  entreaties  of  Mademoiselle 
Lecamus  his  mother,  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Pro- 
testant martyr.  Christophe  clung  ail  the  more  stoutly 
to  his  religion  in  proportion  to  what  he  had  suffered 
for  it. 

'  My  father  will  never  allow  me  to  marry  a  heretic,' 
said  Babette  in  his  car. 

Christophe  replied  only  with  tears,  which  left  the 
pretty  girl  speechless  and  thoughtful. 

Old  Lecamus  maintained  his  dignity  as  a  father  and 
a  Syndic,  watchcd  his  son,  and  said  little.  The  old  man, 
having  got  back  his  dear  Christophe,  was  almost  vexed 
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with  himself,  and  repentant  of  having  displayed  ail  his 
aftcction  for  his  onlv  son  ;  but  secretly  he  admircd  him. 
At  no  time  in  his  lifc  had  thc  furrier  puUcd  se  many 
wires  to  gain  his  ends;  for  he  could  sce  the  ripe  harvest 
of  the  crop  sown  with  so  much  toil,  and  wishcd  to  gathcr 
it  ail. 

A  few  davs  sincc  hc  had  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Christophe  alone,  hoping  to  discover  the  secret  of  his 
son's  tenacitv.  Christophe,  who  was  not  devoid  of 
ambition,  believed  in  the  Prince  de  Condé.  The 
Prince's  generous  speech — which  was  no  more  than 
thc  stock-in-tradc  of  princes — was  stamped  on  his  hcart. 
Hc  did  not  know  that  Condc  had  wished  him  at  the  devil 
at  the  moment  when  he  bid  him  such  a  touching  fare- 
well  through  the  bars  of  his  prison  at  Orléans. 

'  A  Gascon  would  hâve  understood,'  the  Prince  had 
said  to  himself. 

And  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  the  Prince,  Chris- 
tophe chcrishcd  the  dccpest  respect  for  Catherine,  thc 
great  Qucen  who  had  explained  to  him  in  a  look  that 
she  was  compellcd  by  necessity  to  sacrifice  him,  and 
then,  during  his  torture,  had  conveyed  to  him  in  another 
glance  an  unlimited  promise  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
tear. 

During  the  deep  calm  of  the  ninety  days  and  nights 
hc  had  spent  in  recovcring,  the  ncwly-madc  lawyer 
thought  over  the  events  at  Blois  and  at  Orléans.  Hc 
weighed,  in  spite  of  himself,  it  may  bc  s;ud,  the  influence 
of  thèse  two  patrons  ;  he  hesitated  bctween  thc  Quecn 
aud  the  Prince.  He  had  certainly  donc  more  for 
Catherine  than  for  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  young 
man's  heart  and  mind,  of  course,  went  fort  h  to  thc 
Quecn,  less  by  rcason  of  this  dirt'crencc  than  becausc 
she  was  a  woman.  In  such  a  case  a  man  will  always 
found  his  hopcs  on  a  woman  rather  than  on  a  man. 

*  I  immolatcd  mvself  for  hcr — what  will  she  not  do 
ior  me  r  ' 
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This  was  the  question  hc  almost  involuntarily  asked 
himself  as  he  recalled  the  tone  in  which  she  had  said, 
*  My  poor  boy  !  ' 

It  is  difRcult  to  conceive  of  the  pitch  of  self-con- 
sciousness  reached  by  a  man  alone  and  sick  in  bed. 
Everything,  even  the  care  of  which  he  is  the  object, 
tends  to  make  him  think  of  himself  alone.  By  ex- 
aggerating  the  Prince  de  Condé's  obligations  to  him, 
Christophe  looked  forward  to  obtaining  some  post  at  the 
Court  of  Navarre.  The  lad,  a  novice  still  in  politics, 
was  ail  the  more  forgetful  of  the  anxieties  which  absorb 
party  leaders,  and  of  the  swift  rush  of  men  and  events 
which  overrule  them,  because  he  lived  almost  in  solitary 
imprisonment  in  that  dark  parlour.  Every  party  is 
bound  to  be  ungrateful  when  it  is  fighting  for  dear  life  ; 
and  when  it  has  won  the  day,  there  are  so  many  persons 
to  be  rewarded,  that  it  is  ungrateful  still.  The  rank  and 
file  submit  to  this  oblivion,  but  the  captains  turn  against 
the  new  master  who  for  so  long  has  marched  as  their 
equal. 

Christophe,  the  only  person  to  remember  what  he  had 
sufFered,  already  reckoned  himself  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Reformation  by  considering  himself  as  one  of  its 
martyrs.  Lecamus,  the  old  wolf  of  trade,  acute  and 
clear-sighted,  had  guessed  his  son's  secret  thoughts  ; 
indeed,  ail  his  manœuvring  was  based  on  the  very  natural 
hesitancy  that  possessed  the  lad. 

'  Would  not  it  be  fine,'  he  had  said  the  day  before  to 
Babette,  '  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Councillor  to  the  Parle- 
ment ;  you  would  be  addressed  as  Madame.' 

'You  are  crazy,  neighbour,'  said  Lallier.  'In  the 
first  place,  where  would  you  find  ten  thousand  crowns 
a  year  in  landed  estate,  which  a  Councillor  must  show, 
and  from  whom  could  you  purchase  a  connection  ?  The 
Queen-mother  and  Régent  would  hâve  to  give  ail  her 
mind  to  it  to  get  your  son  into  the  Parlement  ;  and  he 
smells  of  the  stake  too  strongly  to  be  admitted,' 
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*  What  would  you  givc,  now,  to  sce  your  daughtcr  a 
Councillor's  wife  ?  ' 

'  You  want  to  sound  the  depth  of  my  purse,  you  old 
fox  !'  exclaimcd  Lallicr. 

Couiicillor  to  the  Parlement!  The  words  distracted 
Christophc's  brain. 

Long  after  the  conférence  was  over,  one  morning 
when  Christophe  sat  gazing  at  the  river,  which  reminded 
him  of  the  scène  that  was  the  bcginning  of  ail  this  story, 
of  the  Prince  de  Condc,  la  Renaudie,  and  Chaudieu,  of 
his  journev  to  Blois,  and  of  al!  he  hopcd  for,  the  Syndic 
came  to  sit  down  by  his  son  with  ill-disguised  glee  under 
an  affectation  of  solcmnity. 

*  My  boy,'  said  he,  '  after  what  tooic  place  between 
you  and  the  heads  of  the  riot  at  Amboise,  they  owcd  you 
so  mucli  that  vour  future  might  vcry  well  be  cared  for 
by  the  House  of  Navarre.' 

'  Ves,'  replicd  Christophe. 

'  Well,'  his  fathcr  went  on,  '  I  hâve  definitely  applied 
for  permission  for  you  to  purchase  a  légal  business  in 
Bcarn.  Our  good  friend  Parc  undertoolc  to  transmit 
the  letters  I  wrote  in  your  name  to  the  Prince  de  Condc 
and  Qucen  Jeanne. — Herc,  read  this  reply  from  Monsieur 
de  Pibrac,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Navarre  : — 


'  To  Mtister  Lfcamus^  Syndic  of  the  Guild  of  Furricrs. 

*  His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Condc  bids  me  express  to 
you  his  regret  at  bcing  unable  to  do  anvthing  for  his 
fcllow-prisoner  in  the  Tour  de  Saint-Aignan,  whom  hc 
rcmembers  wcU,  and  to  whom,  for  the  présent,  hc  ortcrs 
the  place  of  man-at-arms  in  his  own  company,  whcrc  hc 
will  havc  the  opportunity  of  making  his  way  as  a  man  of 
good  hcari — which  he  is. 

'  Ihc  yuccii  of  Navarre  hopcs  for  an  occasion  of  rc- 
wardins'  Ma^tcr  Christophe,  and  will  not  fail. 
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'And  with  this,  Monsieur  le  Syndic,  I  pray  God  hâve 
you  in  His  keeping.  Pibrac, 

'  Chancellor  of  Navarre. 
'  Nérac' 

'  Nérac  !  Pibrac  !  Crac  !  '  cried  Babette.  »  There  is 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  thèse  Gascons  ;  they  think  only 
of  themselves.' 

Old  Lecamus  was  looking  at  his  son  with  ironical 
amusement. 

'  And  he  wants  to  set  a  poor  boy  on  horseback  whose 
knees  and  ankles  were  pounded  up  for  him  !  '  cried  the 
mother.     '  What  a  shameful  mockery  !  ' 

'  I  do  not  seem  to  see  you  as  a  Councillor  in  Navarre/ 
said  the  old  furrier. 

'  I  should  like  to  knovi^  w^hat  Oueen  Catherine  w^ould 
do  for  me  if  I  petitioned  her,'^aid  Christophe,  much 
crestfallen. 

'She  made  no  promises,'  said  the  old  merchant,  'but  I 
am  sure  she  v^^ould  not  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  would 
remember  your  sufFerings.  Still,  hovi^  could  she  make  a 
councillor-at-law  of  a  Protestant  citizen  ?  ' 

'  But  Christophe  has  never  abjured  !  '  exclaimed  Ba 
bette.     'He  may  surely  keep  his  ovv^n  secret  as  to  his 
religious  opinions.' 

'The  Prince  de  Condé  would  be  less  scornful  of  a 
Councillor  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,'  said  Lecamus. 

'  A  Councillor,  father  !     Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  do  nothing  to  upset  what  I  am  managing 
for  you.  My  neighbour  Lallier  hère  is  ready  to  pay 
two  hundred  thousand  livres,  if  I  add  as  much  again,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  fine  estate  entailed  on  the  heirs  maie, 
which  we  will  hand  over  to  you.' 

'  And  I  will  add  something  more  for  a  house  in  Paris,' 
said  Lallier. 

'  Well,  Christophe  ?  '  said  Babette. 
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'  You  are  talking  without  thc  Ouecn,'  rcplied  the 
young  lawver. 

Sonic  davs  after  this  bitter  mortification,  an  apprenticc 
brought  this  brief  note  to  Christophe — 

*■  Chaudicu  wishcs  to  see  his  son.' 

'  Bring  him  in,'  said  Christophe. 

*  O  mv  saint  and  martyr  !  '  cried  the  preacher,  em- 
bracing  the  young  man,  *  hâve  you  got  over  your 
suffcrings  ?  ' 

'  "^'es,  thanks  to  Parc  !  ' 

'  Thanks  to  God,  who  gave  you  strength  to  endure 
them  !  But  what  is  this  I  hear  ?  You  hâve  passcd  as  a 
pleadcr,  you  hâve  takcn  the  oath  of  fidelity,  you  hâve 
confesscd  thc  Whore,  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Romish 
Church  ?  ' 

'  My  father  insisted.' 

*But  are  we  not  to  leave  father  and  mother  and  chil- 
dren  and  wite  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Calvinism,  and  to 
sufFer  ail  things  ? — Oh,  Christophe,  Calvin,  the  great 
Calvin,  the  whole  party,  the  whole  world,  the  future 
counts  on  your  courage  and  your  greatncss  of  seul  !  Wc 
want  your  life.' 

There  is  this  strange  featurc  in  thc  mind  of  man  :  thc 
most  dcvotcd,  evcn  in  thc  act  of  devoting  himself,  always 
builds  up  a  romance  of  hope  cven  in  the  most  pcrilous 
crisis.  Thus,  when  on  the  river  under  thc  Pont  au 
Change,  the  prince,  thc  soldier,  and  thc  preacher  had 
requircd  Christophe  to  carrv  to  (^uccn  Catherine  thc 
document  which,  if  discovcred,  would  havc  cost  him  his 
lifc,  thc  boy  had  trustcd  to  his  wit,  to  chance,  to  his 
pcrspicacity,  and  had  boldlv  marchcd  on  bctwcen  thc  two 
formidable  parties — the  Guises  and  the  ^uccn — who 
had  so  ncarly  crushed  him.  VVhilc  in  thc  torturc-cham- 
bcr  hc  still  had  said  to  himself,  *  I  shall  li\c  through 
it — it  is  onlv  pain  !  ' 

But  at  this  brutal  command,  '  Die  !  '  to  a  man  who 
was  siill  hclplcss,  hardly  rcco\trf.l   (Voiu   thc  iniurirs  hc- 
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had  sufFered,  and  who  clung  ail  the  more  to  life  for  hav- 
ing  seen  death  so  near,  it  was  impossible  to  indulge  in 
any  such  illusions. 

Christophe  calmly  asked,  '  What  do  you  want  of 
me  ?  ' 

'  To  fire  a  pistol  bravely,  as  Stewart  fired  at  Minard.' 

'  At  whom  ?  ' 

'The  Duc  de  Guise.' 

'  Assassination  ?  ' 

'  Revenge  ! — Hâve  you  forgotten  the  hundred  gentle- 
men massacred  on  one  scafFold  !  A  child,  little  d' Aubigné, 
said  as  he  sau^  the  butchery,  'They  hâve  beheaded  ail 
France.' 

*  We  are  to  take  blows  and  not  to  return  them,  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel,'  replied  Christophe.  *  If  we  are 
to  imitate  the  Catholics,  of  what  use  is  it  to  reform  the 
Church  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Christophe,  they  hâve  made  a  lawyer  of  you,  and 
you  argue  !  '  said  Chaudieu. 

'  No,  my  friend,'  the  youth  replied.  '  But  principles 
are  ungrateful,  and  you  and  yours  will  only  be  the  play- 
things  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.' 

'  Oh,  Christophe,  if  you  had  only  heard  Calvin,  you 
would  know  that  we  can  turn  them  like  a  glove  !  The 
Bourbons  are  the  glove,  and  we  the  hand.' 

'  Read  this,'  said  Christophe,  handing  Pibrac's  letter 
to  the  minister. 

'  Alas,  boy  !  you  are  ambitious  ;  you  can  no  longer 
sacrifice  yourself  '  ;  and  Chaudieu  went  away. 

Not  long  after  this  visit,  Christophe,  with  the  familles 
of  Lallier  and  Lecamus,  had  met  to  celebrate  the  plight- 
ing  of  Babette  and  Christophe  in  the  old  parlour,  whence 
Christophe's  couch  was  now  removed,  for  he  could  climb 
the  stairs  now,  and  was  beginning  to  drag  himself  about 
without  crutchcs.  It  was  nine  in  the  evening,  and  they 
waited   for   Ambroise   Paré.       The   family  notary    was 
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sitting  at  a  table  covercd  with  papcrs.  The  furricr  was 
sclling  his  house  and  business  to  his  head-clerk,  who  was 
to  pay  forty  thousand  hvres  down  for  thc  house,  and  to 
mortgage  it  as  security  for  the  stock-in-trade,  besides 
paying  twentv  thousand  livres  on  account. 

Lccamus  had  purchased  for  his  son  a  magnificent 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Saint-Pierre  aux  Bœufs,  built  of 
stone  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme,  as  a  wedding  gift.  Thc 
Syndic  had  also  spent  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
livres  out  of  his  fortune,  Lallier  paying  an  equal  sum,  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  fine  manor  and  estate  in  Picardv,  for 
v^'hich  five  hundred  thousand  livres  wcre  asked.  This 
estate  being  a  dependcnce  of  the  Crown,  letters  patent 
from  the  King — called  letters  of  rescript — were  nccessary, 
besides  the  payment  of  considérable  fines  and  fées.  Thus 
the  actual  marriage  was  to  be  postponed  till  the  royal 
signature  could  be  obtained. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Paris  had  obtained  the  right  of 
purchasing  manors  and  lands,  the  prudence  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  estate  on  which 
Lecamus  had  had  his  eye  for  the  last  tcn  years  was  onc 
of  thèse.  Ambroise  had  undertaken  to  produce  thc 
nccessary  permission  this  very  evcning.  Old  Lccamus 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  sitting-room  and  thc  front 
door  with  an  impatience  that  showed  thc  cagcrncss  of  his 
ambition. 

At  last  Ambroise  appcared. 

*  Mv  good  friend  !  '  cxclaimcd  thc  surgeon  in  a  great 
fuss,  and  looking  at  the  supper-tablc,  '  what  is  vour  napcry 
like  ? — Very  good. —  Now  bring  waxlights,  and  make 
hastc,  make  h.istc.  Bring  out  the  bcst  (^f  cvcrvthing  you 
havc' 

'  What  is  thc  matter  ?  '  asked  the  pricst  of  Saini-Picrrc 
aux  Bœufs. 

'  Ihc  (^iccn-mothcr  and  thc  King  arc  coming  to  sup 
with  you,'  replicd  thc  surgeon.     '  Ihc  ^uccn  and  King 
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expect  to  meet  hère  an  old  Councillor,  whose  business  is 
to  be  sold  to  Christophe,  and  Monsieur  de  Thou,  who 
has  managed  the  bargain.  Do  not  look  as  if  you  ex- 
pected  them  ;  I  stole  out  of  the  Louvre.' 

In  an  instant  ail  were  astir.  Christophe's  mother  and 
Babette's  aunt  trotted  about  in  ail  the  flurry  of  house- 
wives  taken  by  surprise.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  announcement  had  thrown  the  party,  prépara- 
tions were  made  with  miraculous  energy.  Christophe, 
amazed,  astounded,  overpowered  by  such  condescension, 
stood  speechless,  looking  on  at  ail  the  bustle. 

*The  Queen  and  the  King  hère  !  '  said  the  old  mother. 

*  The  Queen  ?  '  echoed  Babette  ;  *  but  what  for,  what 
to  do  ?  ' 

Within  an  hour  everything  was  altered  ;  the  old  room 
was  smartened  up,  the  table  shone.  A  sound  of  horses 
was  heard  in  the  street.  The  gleam  of  torches  carried  by 
the  mounted  escort  brought  ail  the  neighbours'  noses  to 
the  Windows.  The  rush  was  soon  over  ;  no  one  was  left 
under  the  arcade  but  the  Queen-mother  and  her  son, 
King  Charles  ix.,  Charles  de  Gondi,  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe,  and  tutor  to  the  King  ;  Monsieur  de  Thou,  the 
retiring  Councillor  ;  Pinard,  Secretary  of  State,  and  two 
pages. 

'Good  folks,'  said  the  Queen  as  she  went  in,  'the 
King,  my  son,  and  I  hâve  corne  to  sign  the  marriage- 
contract  of  our  furrier's  son,  but  on  condition  that  he 
remains  a  Catholic.  Only  a  Catholic  can  serve  in  the 
Parlement,  only  a  Catholic  can  own  lands  dépendent  on 
the  Crown,  only  a  Catholic  can  sit  at  table  with  the 
King — what  do  you  say,  Pinard?' 

The  Secretary  of  State  stepped  forward,  holding  the 
letters  patent. 

'  If  we  are  not  ail  Catholics  hère,'  said  the  little  King, 
'  Pinard  will  throw  ail  the  papers  into  the  fire  ;  but  we 
are  ail  Catholics  ?  '  he  added,  looking  round  proudly 
enough  at  the  company. 
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*  Yes,  Sire,'  said  Christophe  Lecamus,  bending  the 
knee,  not  without  difficulty,  and  kissing  the  hand  the 
young  King  hcld  out  to  him. 

Quecn  Catherine,  who  also  held  out  hcr  hand  to 
Christophe,  pulled  him  up  rathcr  roughly,  and  leading 
him  intc)  a  corner,  said — 

*  Understand,  bov,  no  subterfuges  !  We  are  playing 
an  honcst  game  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Madam,'  he  said,  dazzled  by  this  splendid 
reward  and  by  the  honour  the  grateful  Qucen  had 
done  him. 

^  Wcll,  then,  Master  Lecamus,  the  King,  my  son,  and 
I  permit  you  to  purchase  the  offices  and  appointments  of 
this  good  man  Groslay,  Councillor  to  the  Parlement,  who 
is  hère  ?  '  said  the  Queen.  '  I  hope,  young  man,  that  you 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  Lord  Président.' 

De  Thou  came  forward  and  said — 

*I  will  answcr  for  him,  Madam.' 

'Very  well,  then  proceed,  notary,'  said  Pinard. 

'Since  the  King,  our  master,  docs  us  the  honour  of 
signing  mv  daughter's  marriage-contract,'  cried  Lallicr, 
'  I  will  pav  the  whole  price  of  the  estate.' 

*  The  ladies  may  be  seated,'  said  the  young  King 
graciously.  'As  a  wcdding  gift  to  the  bride,  with  my 
mother's  permission,  I  remit  my  fines  and  fecs.' 

Old  Lecamus  and  Lallier  fell  on  their  Jcnecs  and  kissed 
the  boy-King's  hand. 

'  liv  Heavcn,  Sire,  what  loads  of  moncy  thèse  citizcns 
havc  f  '  said  Gondi  in  his  car. 

And  the  voung  King  laughed. 

*  Their  Majesties  bcing  so  graciously  inclincd,'  said  old 
Lecamus,  'will  thcy  allow  me  to  présent  to  thcm  my 
successor  in  the  business,  and  grant  him  the  royal  patent 
as  furrier  to  thcir  Majesties.'  ' 

*  Let  us  sec  him,'  said  the  King,  and  Lecamus  brought 
forward  his  successor,  who  was  whitc  with  alarm. 

Old  Lecamus  was  shrcwd  cnough  to  oftcr  ihc  young 
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King  a  silver  cup  which  he  had  bought  from  Benvenuto 
Cellini  when  he  was  staying  in  Paris  at  the  Tour  de 
Nesle,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  crowns. 

'  Oh,  mother  !  what  a  fine  pièce  of  work  !  '  cried  the 
youth,  lifting  the  cup  by  its  foot. 

*  It  is  Florentine,'  said  Catherine. 

'  Pardon  me,  Madam,'  said  Lecamus  ;  *  ît  was  made  in 
France,  though  by  a  Florentine.  If  it  had  corne  from 
Florence,  it  should  hâve  been  the  Queen's  ;  but  being 
made  in  France,  it  is  the  King's.' 

'  I  accept  it,  my  friend,'  cried  Charles  ix.,  '  and  hence- 
forth  I  drink  out  of  it.' 

'  It  is  good  enough,'  the  Queen  remarked,  '  to  be  in- 
cluded  among  the  Crown  treasure.' 

'  And  you,  Master  Ambroise,'  she  went  on  in  an  under- 
tone,  turning  to  the  surgeon,  and  pointing  to  Christophe, 
'  hâve  you  cured  him  ?     Will  he  walk  ?  ' 

'  He  will  fly,'  said  the  surgeon,  with  a  smile.  '  You 
hâve  stolen  him  from  us  very  cleverly  !  ' 

'  The  abbey  will  not  starve  for  lack  of  one  monk  !  ' 
replied  the  Queen,  in  the  frivolous  tone  for  which  she 
has  been  blamed,  but  which  lay  only  on  the  surface. 

The  supper  was  cheerful  ;  the  Queen  thought  Babette 
pretty,  and,  like  the  great  lady  she  was,  she  slipped  a 
diamond  ring  on  the  girl's  finger  in  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  silver  cup. 

King  Charles  ix.,  who  afterwards  was  perhaps  rather 
too  fond  of  thus  invading  his  subjects'  homes,  supped 
with  a  good  appetite  ;  then,  on  a  word  from  his  new 
tutor,  who  had  been  instructed,  it  is  said,  to  efface  the 
virtuous  teaching  of  Cypierre,  he  incited  the  Président 
of  Parlement,  the  old  retired  councillor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  priest,  the  notary,  and  the  citizens  to  drink  so 
deep,  that  Queen  Catherine  rose  to  go  at  the  moment 
when  she  saw  that  their  high  spirits  were  becoming 
uproarious. 

As  the   Queen  rose,  Christophe,  his  father,  and  the 
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two  womcn  took  up  tapcrs  to  light  her  as  fer  as  the  door 
of  thc  shop.  Then  Christophe  made  so  bold  as  to  pull 
thc  Q^jccn's  wide  siecve  and  give  her  a  meaning  look. 
Catherine  stopped,  dismissed  the  old  man  and  the  women 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  and  said  to  the  young  man — 
nVhat?' 

'  If  you  can  make  any  use  of  the  information,  Madam,' 
said  he,  speaking  close  to  the  Queen's  car,  *  I  can  tell 
you  that  assassins  are  plotting  against  the  Duc  de  Guise's 
iife.' 

*  You  are  a  lovai  subject,'  said  Catherine  with  a  smile, 
*and  I  will  never  forget  you.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  famous  for  its  beautv,  drawing 
ofFher  glove  as  a  mark  of  spécial  favour.  And  Christophe, 
as  he  kissed  that  exquisite  hand,  was  more  Rovalist  than 
evcr. 

'  Then  I  shall  be  rid  of  that  wretch  without  mv 
having  anything  to  do  with  it,'  was  her  reflection  as  she 
put  on  her  glove. 

She  mounted  her  n^uic  and  returned  to  the  Louvre 
with  her  two  pages. 

Christophe  drank,  but  he  was  gloomv  ;  Pare's  aus- 
tère face  reproached  him  for  his  apostasv  ;  howevcr, 
latcr  events  jusiified  the  old  Syndic.  Christophe  would 
certainly  never  hâve  escaped  in  the  massacre  of  Saint- 
Bartholomew  ;  his  wealth  and  lands  would  ha\  e  attractcd 
the  butchers.  Historv  has  recordcd  thc  cruel  fate  of  thc 
wife  of  Lallier's  successor,  a  beautiful  woman,  whosc 
naked  body  remained  hangi ng  by  the  hair  for  three  days 
to  one  of  thc  starlings  of  thc  Pont  au  Change.  Babette 
could  shudder  then  as  she  reflected  that  such  a  fâte  might 
hâve  bcen  hcrs  if  Christophe  had  remained  a  Cahinist, 
as  thc  Reformcrs  were  st>on  generallv  callcd.  Calvin's 
ambition  was  fulrtlled,  but  not  till  aftcr  his  death. 

This  was  thc  origin  of  thc  famous  Lecamus  family  of 
lawycrs.      Tallcmant  des  Rcaux  was  mistakcn  in  saying 
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they  had  corne  from  Picardy.  It  was  afterwards  to  the 
interest  of  the  Lecamus  family  to  refer  their  beginnings 
to  the  time  when  they  had  acquired  their  principal  estate 
situated  in  that  province. 

Christophe's  son,  and  his  successor  under  Louis  xiii., 
was  father  of  that  rich  Président  Lecamus,  who  in  Louis 
xiv.'s  time  built  the  magnificent  mansion  which  divided 
with  the  Hôtel  Lambert  the  admiration  of  Parisians  and 
foreigners,  and  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Paris.  This  house  still  exists  in  the  Rue  de 
Thorigny,  though  it  was  pillaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Révolution,  as  belonging  to  Monsieur  de  Juigné, 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  AU  the  paintings  were  then  de- 
faced,  and  the  lodgers  who  hâve  since  dwelt  there  hâve 
still  further  damaged  it.  This  fine  résidence,  earned  in 
the  old  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pelleterie,  still  shows 
what  splendid  results  were  then  the  outcome  of  family 
spirit.  We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  modem 
individualism,  resulting  from  the  repeated  equal  division 
of  property,  will  ever  raise  such  édifices. 
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PART     II 

THE     RUGGIERl's     SECRET 

Between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight,  towards  thc  end 
of  Octobcr  1573,  two  Florentines,  brothers,  Albert  de 
Gondi,  Marshal  of  France,  and  Charles  de  Gondi  la 
Tour,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  King  Charles  ix.,  wcrc 
sitting  at  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  on 
thc  edgeof  thc  gutter.  Such  gutters  were  made  of  stonc; 
they  ran  along  below  thc  roof  to  catch  the  rain-water, 
and  wcrc  pierccd  hère  and  therc  with  long  gargoyles 
carved  in  the  form  of  grotesque  créatures  with  gaping 
jaws.  In  spite  of  the  /cal  of  the  présent  génération  in 
thc  destruction  of  ancicnt  houses,  therc  wcrc  still  in 
Paris  many  such  gutter-spouts  when,  not  long  sincc,  thc 
police  régulations  as  to  waste-pipes  led  to  thcir  disap- 
pearance.  A  few  sculpturcd  gutters  arc  still  to  bc  seen 
in  the  Saint-Antoine  i]uarter,  where  the  low  rcnts  havc 
kept  owners  from  adding  rooms  in  the  roof. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  two  pers*»ns  investcd  with 
such  important  functions  should  havc  choscn  a  pcrch 
more  befitting  cats.  But  to  any  onc  who  has  huntcd 
through  the  historical  curiosities  of  that  time,  and  sccn 
how  nianv  interests  were  complicated  alx)ut  thc  thronc, 
se  that  the  domcstic  pt)litics  of  France  can  onlv  be  ctim- 
parcd  to  a  tanglcd  skcin  of  thrcad,  thèse  two  Florentines 
arc  really  cats,  and  quite  in  their  place  in  a  gutter.  Thc 
dévotion  to  thc  pcrson  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who 
had    transplanted   thein   to   thc    l'rcnch  Court,  rcquircd 
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them  to  shirk  none  of  the  conséquences  of  their  intru- 
sion there. 

But  to  explain  how  and  why  thèse  two  courtiers  were 
perched  up  there,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  a  scène 
which  had  just  taken  place  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this 
gutter,  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  fine  brown  room — which 
is,  perhaps,  ail  that  remains  of  Henri  11. 's  apartments — 
where  the  Court  was  in  attendance  after  supper  on  the 
two  Queens  and  the  King.  At  that  time  middle-class 
folk  supped  at  six  o'clock,  and  men  of  rank  at  seven  ; 
but  people  of  exquisite  fashion  supped  between  eight  and 
nine  ;  it  was  the  meal  we  nowadays  call  dinner. 

Some  people  hâve  supposed  that  étiquette  was  the 
invention  of  Louis  xiv.  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  was 
so  exacting  that  the  Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  ride  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre  than  in  winning  his  sword,  and 
even  then  the  permission  was  granted  only  on  the  score 
of  his  great  âge.  Etiquette  was  slightly  relaxed  under 
the  first  three  Bourbon  Kings,  but  assumed  an  Oriental 
character  under  Louis  the  Great,  for  it  was  derived  from 
the  Lower  Empire,  which  borrowed  it  from  Persia.  In 
1573  "*^^  o"^y  had  very  few  persons  a  right  to  enter  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre  with  their  attendants  and 
torches,  just  as  in  Louis  xiv.'s  time  only  dukes  and 
peers  might  drive  under  the  porch,  but  the  functions 
which  gave  the  privilège  of  attending  their  Majesties 
after  supper  could  easily  be  counted,  The  Maréchal  de 
Retz,  whom  we  hâve  just  seen  keeping  watch  on  the 
gutter,  once  offered  a  thousand  crowns  of  that  day  to 
the  clerk  of  the  closet  to  get  speech  of  Henry  m.  at  an 
hour  when  he  had  no  right  of  entrée.  And  how  a  certain 
vénérable  historian  mocks  at  a  view  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  château  of  Blois,  into  which  the  draughtsman 
introduced  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback  ! 

At  this  hour,  then,  there  were  at  the  Louvre  none  but 
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thc  most  emincnt  pcrsons  in  the  kingdom.  Qucen 
Elizabcth  of  Austria  and  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  were  seated  to  the  left  of  the  flreplace.  In 
the  opposite  corner  the  King,  sunk  in  his  armchair, 
aftected  an  apathy  excusable  on  the  score  of  digestion, 
for  he  had  eaten  like  a  prince  returned  from  hunting. 
Possibly,  too,  he  wished  to  avoid  speech  in  the  présence  of 
so  many  persons  whosc  intcrest  it  was  to  detect  his 
thoughts. 

The  courtiers  stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room.  Some  conversed  in  undcrtoncs  ;  others  kept 
an  eye  on  the  King,  hoping  for  a  glance  or  a  word. 
One,  being  addressed  by  the  Queen-mothcr,  conversed 
with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Another  would  be  so  bold 
as  to  speak  a  word  to  Charles  ix,,  who  replied  with  a 
nod  or  a  short  answer.  A  Gcrman  noble,  the  Count  of 
Solern,  was  standing  in  thc  chimney  corner  by  the  side 
of  Charles  v.'s  grand-daughter,  with  whom  he  had  corne 
to  France.  Ncar  the  young  Queen,  seated  on  a  stool, 
was  her  lady-in-waiting,  the  Countess  Pieschi,  a  Strozzi, 
and  related  to  Catherine,  Thc  beautiful  Madame  de 
Sauves,  a  descendant  of  Jacques  Cœur,  and  mistress  in 
succession  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  of  the  Duc  d'Alcnçon,  had  been  invited  to 
supper,  but  she  remained  standing,  her  husband  bcing 
merely  a  Sccretary  of  State.  Behind  thèse  two  ladies 
were  the  two  Gondis,  talking  to  thcm.  Thcv  alonc 
were  laughing  of  ail  the  dull  asscmblv.  Goiidi,  madc 
Duc  de  Retz  and  (jcntleman  of  the  Bcdchamber,  sincc 
obtaining  the  Marshal's  bâton  though  he  had  ncver 
commanded  an  army,  had  been  sent  as  the  King's  proxy 
to  bc  married  to  the  Qiiccn  at  Spires.  This  honour 
plainly  indicatcd  that  he,  like  his  brother,  was  onc  of  thc 
fcw  persons  whom  the  King  and  Quccn  admittcd  to  a 
certain  familiarity. 

(3n  thc   King  s  side  thc  most  conspicuous  figure  was 
thc  Maréchal  de  Tavanncs,  who  was  at  Court  on  business  j 
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Neufville  de  Villeroy,  one  of  the  shrewdest  negotiators 
of  the  time,  who  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  family  ;  Messieurs  de  Birague  and  de  Chiverni,  one 
in  attendante  on  the  Queen-mother,  the  other  Chancellor 
of  Anjou  and  of  Poland,  who,  knowing  Catherine's 
favouritism,  had  attached  himself  to  Henry  m.,  the 
brother  whom  Charles  ix.  regarded  as  an  enemy  ;  Strozzi, 
a  cousin  of  Queen  Catherine's,  and  a  few  more  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  to  be  noted  the  old  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Duc  de  Guise,  both 
very  much  kept  at  a  distance  by  Catherine  and  by  the 
King.  Thèse  two  chiefs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  after- 
wards  known  as  the  League,  established  some  years  since 
with  Spain,  made  a  display  of  the  submission  of  servants 
who  await  their  opportunity  to  become  the  masters  ; 
Catherine  and  Charles  ix.  were  watching  each  other 
with  mutual  attention. 

At  this  Court — as  gloomy  as  the  room  in  which  it 
had  assembled — each  one  had  reasons  for  sadness  or 
absence  of  mind.  The  young  Queen  was  enduring  ail 
the  torments  of  jealousy,  and  disguised  them  ineffectually 
by  attempting  to  smile  at  her  husband,  whom  she  adored 
as  a  pious  woman  of  infinité  kindness.  Marie  Touchet, 
Charles  ix.'s  only  mistress,  to  whom  he  was  chivalrously 
faithful,  had  come  home  a  month  since  from  the  château 
of  Fayet,  in  Dauphiné,  whither  she  had  retired  for  the 
birth  of  her  child  ;  and  she  had  brought  back  with  her 
the  only  son  Charles  ix.  ever  had — Charles,  at  first 
Comte  d'Auvergne,  and  afterwards  Duc  d'Angoulème. 

Besides  the  grief  of  seeing  her  rival  the  mother  of  the 
King's  son,  while  she  had  only  a  daughter,  the  poor 
Queen  was  enduring  the  mortification  of  complète 
désertion.  During  his  mistress's  absence,  the  King  had 
made  it  up  with  his  wife  with  a  véhémence  which 
history  mentions  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his  death. 
Thus  Marie  Touchet's  return  made  the  pious  Austrian 
princess  undcrstand  how  littlc  her  husband's  heart  had 
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bccn  concernée!  in  his  lovc-malcing.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  disappointment  the  young  Quecn  had  to  endure  in 
this  matter  ;  till  now  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  seemed 
to  be  her  friend  ;  but,  in  fact,  her  mother-in-law,  for 
political  ends,  had  encouragcd  her  son's  infidelitv,  and 
preferrcd  to  support  the  mistress  rather  than  the  wife. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why. 

When  Charles  ix.  first  confessed  his  passion  for  Marie 
Touchet,  Catherine  looked  with  favour  on  the  girl  for 
reasons  alîccting  her  own  prospects  of  dominion.  Marie 
Touchet  was  brought  to  Court  at  a  very  earlv  âge,  at 
the  time  of  Uic  when  a  girl's  best  feelings  are  in  their 
bloom  ;  she  loved  the  King  passionately  for  his  own 
saice.  Terrified  at  the  gulf  into  which  ambition  had 
overthrown  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  better  Icnown 
as  Diane  de  Poitiers,  she  was  afraid  too,  no  doubt,  of 
Queen  Catherine,  and  preferred  happiness  to  splendour. 
She  thought  perhaps  that  a  pair  of  lovers  so  young  as  she 
and  the  King  were  could  not  hold  thcir  own  against  the 
Queen-mother. 

And,  indeed,  Marie,  the  only  child  of  Jean  Touchet, 
the  lord  of  Heauvais  and  le  Quillard,  King's  Councillor, 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Orléans,  halfway 
betwcen  the  citizen  class  and  the  lowcst  nobilitv,  was 
neither  altogether  a  noble  nor  altogcther  hourgroisf^  and 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  objccts  of  innate  ambition 
aimcd  at  bv  the  Hisseleus  and  the  Saint-Vallicrs,  womcn 
of  family  who  were  siruggling  for  thcir  faniilies  with  the 
secret  weapons  o*  love.  Marie  Touchet,  alonc,  and  of  no 
ranic,  spared  Catherine  de'  Medici  the  annovance  of  fînd- 
ing  in  her  son's  mistress  the  daughtcr  of  some  great 
housc  who  might  havc  set  up  for  her  rival. 

Jean  Touchet,  a  wit  in  his  day,  to  whom  some  pocts 
dcdicatcd  their  Works,  wantcd  nothing  of  the  Court. 
Marie,  a  young  créature,  with  no  fi)llowing,  as  clcvcr 
and  wcll  informcd  as  she  was  simple  and  artlcss,  suitcd 
the  Quccn-molhcr  to  admiration,  and  won  hrr  warin 
artcction. 
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In  point  of  fact,  Catherine  persuaded  the  Parlement 
to  acknowledge  the  son  which  Marie  Touchet  bore  to 
the  King  in  the  month  of  April,  and  she  granted  him  the 
title  of  Comte  d'Auvergne,  promising  the  King  that  she 
would  leave  the  boy  her  personal  estate,  the  Comtés  of 
Auvergne  and  Lauraguais.  Afterwards,  Marguerite, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  disputed  the  gift  when  she  became 
Queen  of  France,  and  annulled  it  ;  but  later  still,  Louis 
XIII.,  out  of  respect  to  the  Royal  blood  of  the  Valois, 
indemnified  the  Comte  d'Auvergne  by  making  him  Duc 
d'Angoulême. 

Catherine  had  already  given  Marie  Touchet,  who 
asked  for  nothing,  the  manor  of  Belleville,  an  estate 
without  a  title,  near  Vincennes,  w^hither  she  came  when, 
after  hunting,  the  King  slept  at  that  Royal  résidence. 
Charles  ix.  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  later  days  in 
that  gloomy  fortress,  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
ended  his  days  there  as  Louis  xii.  had  ended  his. 
Though  it  was  very  natural  that  a  lover  so  entirely 
captivated  should  lavish  on  the  woman  he  adored  fresh 
proofs  of  affection  when  he  had  to  expiate  his  legitimate 
infidelities,  Catherine,  after  driving  her  son  back  to  his 
wife's  arms,  certainly  pleaded  for  Marie  Touchet  as 
women  can,  and  had  won  the  King  back  to  his  mistress 
again.  Whatever  could  keep  Charles  ix.  employed  in 
anything  but  politics  was  pleasing  to  Catherine  ;  and  the 
kind  intentions  she  expressed  towards  this  child  for  the 
moment  deceived  Charles  ix.,  who  was  beginning  to 
regard  her  as  his  enemy. 

The  motives  on  which  Catherine  acted  in  this  business 
escaped  the  discernment  of  the  Queen,  who,  according 
to  Brantôme,  was  one  of  the  gentlest  Qiieens  that  ever 
reigned,  and  who  did  no  harm  nor  displeasure  to  any  one, 
even  reading  her  Hours  in  secret.  But  this  innocent 
Princess  began  to  perceive  what  gulfs  yawn  round  a 
throne,  a  terrible  discovery  which  might  well  make  her 
feel    giddy  j    and    some    still   worse    feeling    must    hâve 
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inspircd  hcr  reply  to  onc  of  her  ladies,  who,  at  the 
King's  death,  observcd  to  her  that  if  shc  had  had  a  son, 
shc  would  be  Qucen-mother  and  Rcgent — 

'  Ah,  God  bc  praised  that  He  never  gave  me  a  son  ! 
What  would  havc  corne  of  it  ?  The  poor  child  would 
hâve  been  robbed,  as  they  tried  to  rob  the  King  my 
husbaiid,  and  1  should  hâve  becn  the  cause  of  it. — God 
has  had  mcrcy  on  the  kingdom,  and  has  ordered  every- 
thing  for  the  best.' 

This  Princess,  of  whom  Brantôme  thinks  he  has  givcn 
an  ample  description  when  he  had  said  that  she  had  a 
complcxion  of  face  as  fine  and  délicate  as  that  of  the 
ladies  of  her  Court,  and  very  pleasing,  and  that  shc  had 
a  beautiful  shape  though  but  of  middle  height,  was  held 
of  small  account  at  the  Court  ;  and  the  King's  state 
afFording  her  an  excuse  for  her  double  grief,  her  demean- 
our  addcd  to  the  gloomy  hues  of  a  picture  to  which  a 
young  Queen  less  cruellv  stricken  than  she  was  might 
hâve  given  some  brightness.  The  pious  Elizabeth  was 
at  this  crisis  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  qualities  which  add 
lustre  to  a  woman  in  ordinary  life  may  be  fatal  in  a 
Queen.  A  Princess  who  did  not  dévote  hcr  whole  night 
to  praver  would  hâve  been  a  valuable  allv  for  Charles  ix., 
who  found  no  help  either  in  his  wife  or  in  his  mistress. 

As  to  the  Queen-mother,  she  was  absorbcd  in  watching 
the  King  ;  he  during  supper  had  made  a  display  of  high 
spirits,  which  she  interpretcd  as  assumed  to  cloak  some 
plan  against  herself.  Such  sudden  chcerfulness  was  in 
too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  fractious  humour  he  had 
bctravcd  by  his  persistcncv  in  hunting,  and  bv  a  frcnzy 
of  toil  at  his  forge,  whcre  he  wrought  iron,  for  Catherine 
to  be  duped  by  it.  Though  shc  could  not  guess  what 
statcsman  was  Icnding  himself  to  thèse  schcmcs  and  plots 
— for  Charles  ix.  could  put  his  mothcr's  spics  off  the 
sccnt — Catherine  had  no  doubt  that  some  plan  against 
hcr  was  in  the  wind. 

The  unexpccted  appcarancc  of  Tavanucs,  arriving  at 
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the  same  time  as  Strozzi,  whom  she  had  summoned, 
had  greatly  aroused  her  suspicions.  By  her  power  of 
organisation  Catherine  was  superior  to  the  évolution  of 
circumstances  ;  but  against  sudden  violence  she  was 
powerless. 

As  many  persons  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  afFairs, 
complicated  by  the  multiplicity  of  parties  which  then 
raclced  France,  each  leader  having  his  own  interests  in 
view,  it  is  needful  to  dévote  a  few  words  to  describing 
the  dangerous  crisis  in  which  the  Queen-mother  had 
become  entangled.  And  as  this  will  show  Catherine 
de'  Medici  in  a  new  light,  it  will  carry  us  to  the  very 
core  of  this  narrative. 

Two  words  will  fully  summarise  this  strange  woman, 
so  interesting  to  study,  whose  influence  left  such  deep 
traces  on  France.  Thèse  two  words  are  dominion  and 
astrology.  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  excessively  ambi- 
tious  ;  she  had  no  passion  but  for  power.  Superstitious 
and  fatalist,  as  many  a  man  of  superior  mind  has  been, 
her  only  sincère  belief  was  in  the  occult  sciences.  With- 
out  this  twofold  light,  she  must  always  remain  mis- 
understood  ;  and  by  giving  the  first  place  to  her  faith 
in  astrology,  a  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  two  philo- 
sophical  figures  of  this  Study. 

There  was  a  man  whom  Catherine  clung  to  more 
than  to  her  children  ;  this  man  was  Cosmo  Ruggieri. 
She  gave  him  rooms  in  her  Hôtel  de  Soissons  ;  she  had 
made  him  her  chief  counsellor,  instructing  him  to  tell 
her  if  the  stars  ratified  the  advice  and  common-sense 
of  her  ordinary  advisers. 

Certain  curious  antécédent  facts  justified  the  power 
which  Ruggieri  exerted  over  his  mistress  till  her  latest 
breath.  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  beyond  doubt  the  physician  to  Catherine's 
father,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino.  This 
leech  was  known  as  Ruggiero  the  elder  (vccc/iio  Ruggicr^ 
and   in   French  Roger  P Ancien^  with   authors  who  havc 
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writtcn  concerning  alchcmy),  to  distingiiish  him  from 
his  two  sons,  Lorcnzo  Ruggiero,  called  the  Grcat  by 
writcrs  on  the  Cabala,  and  Cosmo  Ruggiero,  Cathcrine's 
astrologcr,  also  known  as  Roger  by  various  French 
historians.  French  custom  altercd  thcir  name  to  Rug- 
gicri,  as  it  did  Catherine's  from  Medici  to  Medicis. 

The  elder  Ruggieri,  then,  was  so  highlv  cstccmed  by 
the  famih'  of  the  Medici  that  the  two  Dulces,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo,  were  godfathers  to  his  sons.  In  his  capa- 
city  of  mathematician,  astrologer,  and  physician  to  the 
Ducal  House—  three  offices  that  were  often  scarcely 
distinguished  —  he  cast  the  horoscope  of  Catherine's 
nativity,  in  concert  with  Bazile,  the  famous  mathema- 
tician. At  that  period  the  occult  sciences  were  culti- 
vated  with  an  eagerness  which  mav  seem  surprising  to 
the  sceptical  spirits  of  this  suprcmely  analytical  âge, 
who  perhaps  may  find  in  this  historical  sketch  the  germ 
of  the  positive  sciences  which  flourish  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv-  -bercft,  however,  of  the  poetic  grandeur  brought 
to  them  bv  the  daring  speculators  of  the  sixteenth  ;  for 
thev,  instead  of  applving  thcmselvcs  to  industrv,  exalted 
art  and  vivified  thought.  The  protection  universally 
granted  to  thèse  sciences  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  period 
was  indeed  justified  by  the  admirable  works  of  invcntors 
who,  starting  from  the  search  for  the  magnum  opus^  arrivcd 
at  astonishing  results. 

Never,  in  fnct,  were  rulcrs  more  curious  for  thèse 
mvsteries.  The  Fugger  family,  in  whom  cvery  modcrn 
LucuUus  must  recognise  his  chiefs,  and  cvery  banker  his 
mastcrs,  were  beyond  a  doubt  mcn  of  business,  not  to 
be  caught  nodding  ;  well,  thèse  jtr.ictical  mcn,  while 
Iciiding  the  capitalised  wealth  of  Furopc  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  sixtccMth  centurv — who  ran  into  debt  quite  as 
handsomely  as  thosc  of  to-d.iv  thèse  illustrious  cnter- 
taincrs  of  Charles  v.  furnished  funds  for  the  rctorts 
of  Paracelsus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  $ixicen(h 
centurv,    Ruggieri     the    cldcr    was     the    hcad    i>f    that 
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secret  collège  whence  came  Cardan,  Nostradamus,  and 
Agrippa,  each  in  turn  physician  to  the  Valois  ;  and  ail 
the  astronomers,  astrologers,  and  alchemists  who  at  that 
period  crowded  to  the  Courts  of  the  Princes  of  Christen- 
dom,  and  who  found  especial  welcome  and  protection  in 
France  from  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

In  the  horoscope  cast  for  Catherine  by  Bazile  and 
Ruggieri  the  elder,  the  principal  events  of  her  life  were 
predicted  with  an  accuracy  that  is  enough  to  drive  dis- 
believers  to  despair.  This  forecast  announced  the 
disasters  which,  during  the  siège  of  Florence,  afFected 
her  early  life,  her  marriage  with  a  Prince  of  France,  his 
unexpected  accession  to  the  throne,  the  birth  and  the 
number  of  her  children.  Three  of  her  sons  were  to 
reign  in  succession,  her  two  daughters  were  to  become 
queens  ;  ail  were  to  die  childless.  And  this  was  ail  so 
exactly  verified,  that  many  historians  hâve  regarded  it  as 
a  prophecy  after  the  event. 

It  is  well  known  that  Nostradamus  brought  to  the 
château  of  Chaumont,  whither  Catherine  went  at  the 
time  of  la  Renaudie's  conspiracy,  a  woman  who  had  the 
gift  of  reading  the  future.  Now  in  the  time  of  Francis  11., 
when  the  Queen's  sons  were  still  children  and  in  good 
health,  before  Elizabeth  de  Valois  had  married  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  or  Marguerite  de  Valois  had  married  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  Nostradamus  and  this 
soothsayer  confirmed  ail  the  détails  of  the  famous 
horoscope. 

This  woman,  gifted  no  doubt  with  second  sight,  and 
one  of  the  extensive  association  of  indefatigable  inquirers 
for  the  rnagnion  opuSj  though  her  life  has  evaded  the  ken 
of  history,  foretold  that  the  last  of  thèse  children  to  wear 
the  crown  would  perish  assassinated.  Having  placed 
the  Queen  in  front  of  a  magical  mirror  in  which  a 
spinning-wheel  was  reflected,  each  child's  face  appearing 
at  the  end  of  a  spoke,  the  soothsayer  made  the  wheel 
turn,   and    the   Queen    counted    the    number    of   turns. 
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Each  turn  was  a  ycar  o(  a  rcign.  VVhcn  Henri  iv.  was 
placed  on  thc  vvhcd,  it  wcnt  round  twenty-two  times. 
The  woman — some  say  it  was  a  man — told  the  terri fied 
Quccn  tliat  Henri  de  Bourbon  would  certainlv  be  King 
of  France,  and  reign  so  many  years.  Queen  Catherine 
vowcd  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  Béarnais  on  hearing  that  he 
would  succeed  the  last,  murdered  Viilois. 

Curious  to  know  what  sort  of  death  she  hersclf  would 
die,  she  was  warned  to  beware  of  Saint-Germain. 
7"henccforth,  thinking  that  she  would  be  imprisoncd  or 
violently  killed  at  the  château  of  Saint-Germain,  she 
never  set  foot  in  it,  though,  by  its  nearness  to  Paris,  it 
was  infinitcly  better  situated  for  hcr  pians  than  those 
where  she  took  refuge  with  the  King  in  troubled  times. 
When  she  fell  ill,  a  few  days  after  the  Duc  de  Guise 
was  assassinatcd,  during  the  assemblv  of  the  States- 
General  at  Blois,  she  askcd  the  name  of  the  prelatc  who 
came  to  minister  to  her.  She  was  told  that  his  namc 
was  Saint-Germain. 

'  I  am  a  dead  woman  !  '  she  cried. 

She  died  the  next  day,  having  lived  just  the  numbcr 
of  years  allotted  to  her  by  every  reading  of  her  horo- 
scope. 

This  scène,  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who 
ascribed  it  to  the  Black  Art,  was  being  rcaliscd  ; 
Francis  ii.  had  reigned  for  two  turns  onlv  of  the  wheel, 
and  Charles  ix.  was  achieving  his  last.  \V'hen  Catherine 
spoke  thèse  strange  words  to  her  son  Henri  as  hc  set  out 
for  Poland,  '  You  will  soon  rcturn  '  '  thcy  must  bc 
ascribed  to  her  faith  in  thc  occult  sciences,  and  not  to 
anv  intention  of  poisoning  Charles  ix.  Marguerite  de 
France  was  now  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  Eli/.abcth  was 
Quecn  of  Spain  ;  the  Duc  d'Aniou  was  King  of  j\>land. 

Many  other  circumstances  contributcd  to  confirm 
Catherinc's  bclicf  in  the  occult  sciences.  On  thc  cvc  of 
thc  tournament  whcrc  Henri  ii.  was  mortally  woundcd, 
Catherine  saw  thc  fatal  thrust   in  a  drcam.      Hcr  astrt>- 
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logical  council,  consisting  of  Nostradamus  and  the  two 
Ruggieri,  had  foretold  the  King's  death.  History  has 
recorded  Catherine's  earnest  entreaties  that  he  should 
not  enter  the  lists.  The  prognostic,  and  the  dream 
begotten  of  the  prognostic,  were  verified. 

The  chronicles  of  the  time  relate  another  and  not  less 
strange  fact.  The  courier  who  brought  news  of  the 
victory  of  Moncontour  arrived  at  night,  having  ridden 
so  hard  that  he  had  killed  three  horses.  The  Queen- 
mother  was  roused,  and  said,  '  I  knew  it.' 

'In  fact,'  says  Brantôme,  'she  had  the  day  before 
announced  her  son's  success  and  some  détails  of  the 
fight.' 

The  astrologer  attached  to  the  House  of  Bourbon 
foretold  that  the  youngest  of  the  Princes  in  direct 
descent  from  Saint-Louis,  the  son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
would  be  King  of  France.  This  prophecy,  noted  by 
Sully,  was  fulfilled  precisely  as  described  by  the  horo- 
scope, which  made  Henri  iv.  remark  that  by  dint  of 
lies  thèse  astrologers  hit  on  the  truth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  most  of  the  clever  men  of  the  time 
believed  in  the  far-reaching  'science  of  the  Magi,'  as  it 
was  called  by  the  masters  of  astrology — or  sorcery,  as  it 
was  termed  by  the  people — and  they  were  justified  by 
the  vérification  of  horoscopes. 

It  was  for  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  her  mathematician  and 
astrologer — her  wizard,  if  you  will — that  Catherine 
erected  the  pillar  against  the  corn-market  in  Paris,  the 
only  remaining  relie  of  the  Hôtel  de  Soissons.  Cosmo 
Ruggieri,  like  confessors,  had  a  mysterious  influence 
which  satisfied  him,  as  it  does  them.  His  secret  ambition, 
too,  was  superior  to  that  ofvulgar  minds.  This  man, 
depicted  by  romance-writers  and  playwrights  as  a  mère 
juggler,  held  the  rich  abbev  of  Saint-Mahe  in  Lower 
Brittany,  and  had  refused  high  ecclesiastical  preferment; 
the  monev  he  derived  in  abundance  from  the  super- 
stitious  mania  of  the  time  was  sufficient  for  his  private 
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undertakings  ;  and  the  Qiicen's  hand,  cxtended  to  protect 
his  head,  nreservcd  evcry  hair  of  it  from  harm. 

As  to  Cathcrine's  devouring  thirst  for  dominion,  her 
désire  to  acquire  power  was  so  great  that,  in  order  to 
grasp  it,  shc  could  ally  herself  with  the  Guises,  the 
cneniies  of  the  throne  ;  and  to  Iceep  the  reins  of  State  in 
her  own  hands,  shc  adopted  every  means,  sacrificing  her 
fricnds,  and  even  her  children.  This  woman  could  not 
live  without  the  intrigues  of  rulc,  as  a  gambler  cannot 
live  without  the  excitement  of  plav.  Though  she  was 
an  Itah'an  and  a  daughter  of  the  luxurious  Medici,  the 
Calvinists,  though  they  calumniated  her  plentifuUy, 
never  accused  her  of  having  a  lover. 

Appreciating  the  maxim  '  Divide  to  reign,'  for  twelvc 
years  she  had  been  constantly  playing  off  one  force 
against  another.  As  soon  as  she  toolc  the  reigns  of 
government  into  her  hands,  she  was  compelled  to 
encourage  discord  to  neutralise  the  strcngth  of  two 
rival  Houses  and  savc  the  throne.  This  necessary 
System  justirted  Henri  11. 's  forcsight.  Catherine  was 
the  inventor  of  the  political  sce-saw,  imitated  since  by 
every  Prince  who  has  found  himself  in  a  similar  position  ; 
she  upheld,  by  turns,  the  Calvinists  against  the  Guises, 
and  the  Guises  against  the  Calvinists.  Then,  aftcr 
using  the  two  creeds  to  checlc  each  other  in  the  hcari  of 
the  people,  she  set  the  Duc  d'Anjou  against  Charles  ix. 
After  using  things  to  countcract  each  other,  she  did  the 
same  with  men,  aiways  keeping  the  cluc  to  thcir 
intcrcsts  in  her  own  hands. 

Jiut  in  this  trcinendous  game,  which  requires  the  hcad 
of  a  Louis  XI.  or  a  Louis  xviii.,  the  iplaycr  incvitably  is 
the  object  of  hatred  to  ail  parties,  and  is  condcmncd  to 
win  unfailingly,  for  one  lost  battlc  makcs  cvcry  intercst 
his  cncmy,  until  indecd  bv  dint  of  winning  hc  ends  by 
Hnding  no  one  to  plav  against  hini.  The  grcatcr  part 
of  Charles  ix.'s  reign  was  the  tiiuinph  of  the  doineslic 
policy  carried  out   by   this  wonderful   woman.       What 
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extraordinary  skill  Catherine  must  hâve  brought  into 
play  to  get  the  chief  command  of  the  army  given  to  the 
Duc  d'Anjou,  under  a  brave  young  King  thirsting  for 
glory,  capable  and  generous — and  in  the  face  of  the 
Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency  !  The  Duc  d'Anjou, 
in  the  eyes  of  ail  Europe,  reaped  the  honours  of  Saint- 
Bartholomevi^'s  Day,  while  Charles  ix.  had  ail  the  odium. 
After  instilling  into  the  King's  mind  a  spurious  and 
covert  jealousy  of  his  brother,  she  worked  upon  this 
feeling  so  as  to  exhaust  Charles  ix.'s  really  fine  qualities 
in  the  intrigues  of  rivalry  with  his  brother.  Cypierre, 
their  first  tutor,  and  Amyot,  Charles  ix.'s  preceptor,  had 
made  their  royal  charge  so  noble  a  man,  and  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  so  great  a  reign,  that  the  mother  hated 
the  son  from  the  very  first  day  when  she  feared  to  lose 
her  power  after  having  conquered  it  with  so  much 
difficulty. 

Thèse  facts  hâve  led  certain  historians  to  believe  that 
the  Oueen-mother  had  a  préférence  for  Henri  m.  ;  bue 
her  behaviour  at  this  juncture  proves  that  her  heart  was 
absolutely  indiffèrent  towards  her  children.  The  Duc 
d'Anjou,  when  he  went  to  govern  Poland,  robbed  her  of 
the  tool  she  needed  to  keep  Charles  ix.'s  mind  fully 
occupied  by  thèse  domestic  intrigues,  which  had  hitherto 
neutralised  his  energy  by  giving  food  to  his  véhément 
feelings.  Catherine  then  hatched  the  conspiracy  of  la 
Mole  and  Coconnas,  in  which  the  Duc  d'Alençon  had 
a  hand  ;  and  he,  when  he  became  Duc  d'Anjou  on  his 
brother's  being  made  King,  lent  himself  very  readily  to 
his  mother's  views,  and  displayed  an  ambition  which  was 
encouraged  by  his  sister  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre. 

This  plot,  now  ripened  to  the  point  which  Catherine 
desired,  aimed  at  putting  the  young  Duke  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  at  the  hcad  of  the 
Calvinists,  at  seizing  Charles  ix.,  thus  making  the  King, 
who  had  no  heir,  a  prisoner,  and  leaving  the  throne  free 
for  the  Duke,  who  proposed  to  establish  Calvinism  in 
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France.  Only  a  few  davs  before  his  death,  Calvin  had 
won  the  rcvvard  hc  hoped  for — thc  Reformed  creed  was 
called  Calvinism  in  his  honour. 

La  Mole  and  Coconnas  had  been  arrested  fifty  days 
before  the  night  on  which  this  scène  opens,  to  Se 
bcheaded  in  the  following  April  ;  and  if  le  Laboureur 
and  othcr  judicious  writers  had  not  aniplv  proved  that 
thcy  werc  the  victinis  of  the  Qiieen-mother,  Cosmo 
Ruggieri's  participation  in  the  artair  would  be  enough 
to  show  that  she  secretlv  directed  it.  This  man,  sus- 
pected  and  hated  by  the  King  for  reasons  which  will  be 
prcscntly  sufficiently  explained,  was  implicated  bv  the 
inquiries.  Hc  admitted  that  hc  had  furnished  la  Mole 
with  an  image  rcpresenting  the  King  and  stabbed  to  the 
heart  with  two  ncedles.  This  form  of  witchcraft  was  at 
that  time  a  capital  crime.  This  kind  of  bedevilment 
(called  in  French  envoûter^  from  the  Latin  vultuSy  it  is 
said)  representcd  one  of  the  most  infernal  conceptions 
that  hatred  could  imagine,  and  the  word  admirably 
expresses  the  magnetic  and  terrible  process  carried  on, 
in  occult  science,  by  constantly  active  malevolenceon  thc 
person  devotcd  to  death  ;  its  effects  being  incessantlv 
suggcstcd  by  the  sight  of  the  wax  figure.  Thc  law  at 
that  timc  considcrcd,  and  with  good  rcason,  that  the 
idea  thus  enibodied  constitutcd  high  trcason.  Charles 
IX.  desired  the  death  of  the  Florentine;  Catherine, 
more  powerful,  obtained  from  the  Suprême  Court, 
through  the  intervention  of  hcr  Councillor  Lecamus, 
that  her  astrologer  should  be  condcmned  onlv  to  the 
galleys.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  dcad,  Ruggicri  was 
pardoncd  by  an  cdict  of  Henri  m. 's,  who  rcinstatcd  him 
in  his  revenues  and  received  him  at  Court. 

Catherine  had,  bv  this  timc,  struck  so  manv  blows  on 
hcr  son's  hcart,  that  at  this  moment  hc  was  onlv  anxious 
to  shakc  ort  thc  yokc  she  had  laid  on  him.  Sincc  Marie 
Touchci's   absence,    Charles    ix.,     having    nothing     to 
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occupy  him,  had  taken  to  observing  very  keenly  ail  that 
went  on  around  him.  He  had  set  very  skilful  snares 
for  certain  pensons  whom  he  had  trusted,  to  test  their 
fidelity.  He  had  watched  his  mother's  proceedings,  and 
had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  his  own,  making  use  of  ail 
the  faults  she  had  inculcated  in  order  to  deceive  her. 
Eager  to  efface  the  feeling  of  horror  produced  in  France 
by  the  massacre  of  Saint-Bartholomew,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  presided  at  the  council,  and 
tried  by  w^ell-planned  measures  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government.  Though  the  Queen  might  hâve  attempted 
to  counteract  her  son's  endeavours  by  using  ail  the 
influence  that  maternai  authority  and  her  habit  of 
dominion  could  hâve  over  his  mind,  the  downward 
course  of  distrust  is  so  rapid  that,  at  the  first  leap,  the 
son  had  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled. 

On  the  day  when  his  mother's  words  to  the  King  of 
Poland  were  repeated  to  Charles  ix.,  he  already  felt  so 
ill  that  the  most  hideous  notions  dawned  on  his  mind  ; 
and  when  such  suspicions  take  possession  of  a  son  and  a 
King  nothing  can  remove  them.  In  fact,  on  his  death- 
bed  his  mother  was  obliged  to  interrupt  him,  exclaiming, 
'  Do  not  say  that.  Monsieur  !  '  when  Charles  ix., 
intrusting  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  care  of 
Henri  iv.,  was  about  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
Catherine. 

Though  Charles  ix.  never  failed  in  the  superficial 
respect  of  which  she  was  so  jealous,  and  she  never  called 
the  Kings,  her  sons,  anything  but  Monsieur,  the 
Queen-mother  had,  for  some  months  past,  detected  in 
Charles'  manner  the  ill-disguised  irony  of  revenge  held 
in  suspense.  But  he  must  be  a  clever  man  who  could 
deceive  Catherine.  She  held  in  her  hand  this  conspiracy 
of  the  Duc  d'Alençon  and  la  Mole,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
divert  Charles's  efforts  at  émancipation  by  this  new 
rivalry  of  a  brother  ;  but  before  making  use  of  it,  she 
was  anxious  to  dissipate  the  want  of  confidence  which 
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might  make  her  reconciliation  with  thc  King  impossible 
— for  how  could  ht*  Icave  thc  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
mothcr  who  was  capable  of  poisoning  him  ? 

Indced,  at  this  juncturc  she  thought  herself  so  far  in 
danger  that  she  had  sent  for  Strozzi,  her  cousin,  a 
soldicr  famous  for  his  death.  She  held  secret  councils 
with  Birague  and  the  Gondis,  and  never  had  she  so 
frccjuently  consultcd  the  oracle  of  the  Hôtel  de  Soissons. 

Though  long  habits  of  dissimulation  and  advancing 
ycars  had  givcn  Catherine  that  Abbess-liice  countenance, 
haughty  and  ascetic,  expressionless  and  yet  deep, 
rcser\ed  but  scrutinising,  and  so  remarkable  for  any 
student  of  her  portraits,  thosc  about  her  perceived  a 
cloud  over  this  cold,  Florentine  mirror.  No  so\creign 
was  evcr  a  more  imposing  figure  than  this  woman  had 
made  herself  sincc  the  day  when  she  had  succeeded  in 
coercing  the  Guises  after  the  death  of  Francis  ii.  Her 
black  velvet  hood,  with  a  peak  over  the  forehead,  for 
she  never  went  out  of  mourning  for  Henri  ii.,  was,  as 
it  were,  a  wonianly  cowl  round  her  cold,  imperious 
features,  to  which  she  could,  however,  on  occasion,  givc 
insinuating  Italian  charm.  She  was  so  well  made,  that 
she  introduced  the  fashion  for  women  to  ride  on  horse- 
back  in  such  a  way  as  to  displav  their  legs  ;  this  is 
enough  to  prove  that  hers  were  of  perfect  form.  Evcry 
lady  in  Europe  thcnceforth  rode  on  a  side-saddlc, 
à  lu  planchitte^  for  France  had  long  set  the  fashions. 

To  any  one  who  can  picturc  this  imprcssivc  figure, 
thc  scène  in  the  great  room  that  evcning  has  an 
imposing  aspect.  Thc  two  Qiiecns,  so  unlike  in  spirit, 
in  beauty,  and  in  dress,  and  almost  at  daggcrs  drawn, 
were  both  much  too  abscnt-minded  to  givc  the  impetus 
for  which  thc  courtiers  waitcd  to  raisc  their  spirits. 

Thc  dead  secret  of  thc  drama  which,  for  thc  past  six 
months,  thc  son  and  mothcr  had  bccn  cautiously  playing, 
was  guesscd  by  somc  of  their  followcrs  ;  thc  Italians, 
more  cspccially,  had   kcpt  aii   aiieniivc   lookout,   for   if 
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Catherine  should  lose  the  game,  they  would  ail  be  the 
victims.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  at  a  moment  when 
Catherine  and  her  son  were  vying  with  each  other  in 
subterfuges,  the  King  was  the  centre  of  observation. 

Charles  ix.,  tired  by  a  long  day's  hunting,  and  by 
the  serious  reflections  he  brooded  over  in  secret,  looked 
forty  this  evening.  He  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  the 
malady  which  killed  him,  and  which  gave  rise  to  grave 
suspicions  of  poison.  According  to  de  Thou,  the 
Tacitus  of  the  Valois,  the  surgeon  found  unaccountable 
spots  in  the  King's  body  (ex  causa  incognitâ  reparti 
livorcs).  His  funeral  was  even  more  carelessly  conducted 
than  that  of  Francis  11.  Charles  the  Ninth  vi^as  escorted 
from  Saint-Lazare  to  Saint-Denis  by  Brantôme  and  a 
few  archers  of  the  Guard  commandée!  by  the  Comte  de 
Solern.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  mother's 
supposed  hatred  of  her  son,  may  confirm  the  accusation 
brought  against  her  by  de  Thou  ;  at  least  it  gives 
weight  to  the  opinion  hère  expressed,  that  she  cared 
little  for  any  of  her  children,  an  indifférence  which  is 
accounted  for  by  her  faith  in  the  pronouncement  of 
astrology.  Such  a  woman  could  not  care  for  tools  that 
were  to  break  in  her  hands.  Henri  m.  was  the  last 
King  under  whom  she  could  hope  to  reign  ;  and  that 
was  ail. 

In  our  day  it  seems  allowable  to  suppose  that  Charles 
IX.  died  a  natural  death.  His  excesses,  his  manner  of 
life,  the  sudden  development  of  his  powers,  his  last 
struggles  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  his  désire  to 
live,  his  waste  of  strength,  his  last  sufferings  and  his  last 
pleasures,  ail  indicate,  to  impartial  judges,  that  he  died  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  a  malady  at  that  time  little  undcr- 
stood,  and  of  which  nothing  was  known  ;  and  its 
symptoms  might  lead  Charles  himself  to  believe  that  he 
was  poisoned. 

The  real  poison  given  him  by  his  mother  lay  in  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  courtiers  with  whom  she  surrounded 
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hiin,  who  induccd  him  to  waste  his  intellectual  and 
physical  powcrs,  and  who  thus  were  the  cause  of  a 
disease  which  was  purely  incidental  and  not  congcnital. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  at  this  period  of  his  Hfe  more  than 
at  any  othcr,  bore  the  stamp  of  a  sombre  dignity  not 
unbccoming  in  a  King.  The  majesty  of  his  secret 
thoughts  was  rcflccced  in  his  face,  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  Italian  coniplexion  he  inherited  from  his  mother. 
This  ivory  pallor,  so  beautiful  by  artificial  hght,  and  se 
well  suited  with  an  expression  of  melancholv,  gave 
added  effect  to  his  dcep  blue  eycs  showing  narrowly 
undcr  thick  eych'ds,  and  thus  acquiring  that  kecn 
acunicn  which  imagination  pictures  in  the  glance  of  a 
King,  while  their  colour  was  an  aid  to  dissimulation. 
Charles's  eyes  derived  an  awe-inspiring  look  from  his 
high,  markcd  eycbrows — accentuating  a  loftv  forchead — 
which  he  could  lift  or  lower  with  singular  facility. 
His  nose  was  long  and  broad,  and  thick  at  the  tip — a 
true  lion's  nose  ;  he  had  large  ears  ;  light  reddish  hair  ; 
lips  of  the  colour  of  blood,  the  lips  of  a  consumptivc 
man  ;  the  upper  lip  thin  and  satirical,  the  lower  fuU 
cnough  to  indicate  fine  qualitics  of  feelin^. 

The  wrinkles  stamjied  on  his  brow  in  earlv  life,  whcn 
terrible  anxieties  had  blighted  its  freshness,  made  his 
face  intcnscly  intercsting  ;  more  than  one  had  becn 
caused  by  remorse  for  the  massacre  of  Saint-Hartholomew, 
a  dced  which  had  bcen  craftilv  foisted  on  him  ;  but 
there  were  two  other  lines  on  his  face  which  would  havc 
been  elocjucnt  to  any  student  who  at  that  timc  could 
hâve  had  a  spécial  révélation  of  the  principles  of  modem 
physiology.  Thèse  lines  made  a  dcep  furrow  from  the 
chcck-bones  to  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  betraycd 
the  efforts  made  by  an  exhaustcd  organisation  to  rcspond 
to  mental  strain  and  to  violent  jthvsical  enjovmcnt. 
Charles  ix.  was  worn  out.  The  (^jccn-mothcr,  secing 
hcr  work,  must  liavc  feit  somc  rcmorsc,  unlcss,  indccd, 
pulitics  stiflc  such   a  fccling   in   ail   who  ^it   undcr   the 
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purple.  If  Catherine  could  hâve  foreseen  the  effects  of 
her  intrigues  on  her  son,  she  might  perhaps  hâve  shrunk 
from  them  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  spectacle.  The  King,  by  nature  so 
strong,  had  become  w^ealc  ;  the  spirit,  so  nobly  tempered, 
was  racked  by  doubts  ;  this  man,  the  centre  of 
authority,  felt  himself  helpless  ;  the  naturally  firm 
temper  had  lost  confidence  in  its  power.  The  vv^arrior's 
valour  had  degenerated  into  ferocity,  reserve  had  become 
dissimulation,  the  refined  and  tender  passion  of  the 
Valois  was  an  insatiable  thirst  for  pleasure.  This  great 
man,  misprized,  perverted,  with  every  side  of  his  noble 
spirit  chafed  to  a  sore,  a  King  without  power,  a  loving 
heart  without  a  friend,  torn  a  thousand  ways  by  con- 
flicting  schemes,  was,  at  four-and-twenty,  the  melancholy 
image  of  a  man  who  has  found  everything  wanting,  who 
distrusts  every  one,  who  is  ready  to  stalce  his  ail,  even 
his  life.  Only  lately  had  he  understood  his  mission,  his 
power,  his  resources,  and  the  obstacles  placed  by  his 
mother  in  the  way  of  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  light  glowed  in  a  broken  lamp. 

Two  men,  for  whom  the  King  had  so  great  a  regard 
that  he  had  saved  one  from  the  massacre  of  Saint- 
Bartholomew,  and  had  dined  with  the  other  at  a  time 
when  his  enemies  accused  him  of  poisoning  the  King — 
his  chief  physician  Jean  Chapelain,  and  the  great  surgeon 
Ambroise  Parc — had  been  sent  for  from  the  country  by 
Catherine,  and,  obeying  the  summons  in  hot  haste, 
arrived  at  the  King's  bedtime.  They  looked  anxiously 
at  their  sovereign,  and  some  of  the  courtiers  made 
whispered  inquiries,  but  they  answered  with  due  reserve, 
saying  nothing  of  the  sentence  each  had  secretly 
pronounced.  Now  and  again  the  King  would  raise  his 
heavy  evelids  and  try  to  conceal  from  the  bystanders  the 
glance  he  shot  at  his  mother.  Suddcnly  he  rose,  and 
went  to  stand  in  front  of  tlie  fireplace. 

'  Monsieur  de  Chiverni,'  said  he,  '  why  do  you  keep  the 
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title  of  Chanccllor  of  Anjou  and  Poland  ?     Are  vou  our 
servant  or  our  brother's  r  ' 

'  I  am  wholly  yours,  Sire,'  rcplicd  Chivcrni,  with  a 
bow. 

*  VVclI,  then,  corne  to-morrow  ;  I  mean  to  send  you 
to  Spain,  for  strange  things  arc  doing  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  gentlemen.' 

The  King  loolccd  at  his  wife  and  returned  to  his 
chair. 

'  Strange  things  are  doing  evervwhere,'  he  added  in  a 
whisper  to  Marshal  Tavannes,  one  of  the  favourites  of 
his  younger  days.  And  he  rose  to  lead  the  partner  of 
his  youthful  plcasures  into  the  recess  of  an  oriel  window, 
saying  to  him — 

*■  I  want  you  ;  stay  till  the  last.  I  must  Icnow  whcther 
you  will  be  with  me  or  against  me.  Do  not  look 
astonishcd.  I  am  brcaking  the  leading  strings.  My 
mother  is  at  the  bottom  of  ail  the  mischief  hère.  In 
three  months  I  shall  either  be  dcad,  or  be  really  King. 
As  you  love  vour  life,  silence  !  You  are  in  mv  secret 
with  Solern  and  Villeroy.  If  the  least  hint  is  given,  it 
will  corne  from  one  of  vou  three. — Do  not  kecp  toc 
close  to  me  ;  go  and  pay  your  court  to  my  mother  ;  tell 
hcr  that  I  am  dyi ng,  and  that  you  cannot  regret  it,  for 
that  I  am  but  a  poor  créature.' 

Charles  ix.  walked  round  the  room  leaning  on  his  old 
favourite's  shouldcr,  and  discussing  his  suffcrings  with 
him,  to  mislead  ini]uisitive  pcrst)ns  ;  then,  fearing  that 
his  coldncss  might  be  too  markcd,  he  went  to  talk  with 
the  two  Qucens,  calling  Hirague  to  his  sidc. 

Just  then  Pinard  glided  in  at  the  door  and  came  up 
to  Queen  Catherine,  slipping  in  like  an  eel,  close  to  the 
wall.  He  niurmiired  two  words  in  the  Qiieen-mothcr's 
e.ir,  and  she  rejilied  with  an  artirinati\e  nod.  The  King 
did  not  ask  what  this  mcant,  but  he  went  back  to  his  chair 
with  a  scowl  round  the  room  of  horrible  rage  and 
jcalousy.      This  littlc  incident  was  of  immense  import- 
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ance  in  the  eyes  of  ail  the  Court.  This  exertion  of 
authority  without  any  appeal  to  the  King  was  like  the 
drop  of  water  that  malces  the  glass  overflow.  The 
young  Qiieen  and  Countess  Fieschi  withdrew  without 
the  King's  paying  her  the  least  attention,  but  the  Queen- 
mother  attended  her  daughter-in-law  to  the  door. 
Though  the  misunderstanding  between  the  mother  and 
son  lent  enormous  interest  to  the  movements,  looks,  and 
attitude  of  Catherine  and  Charles  ix.,  their  cold  com- 
posure  plainly  showed  the  courtiers  that  they  were  in 
the  way  ;  as  soon  as  the  Queen  had  gone  they  took 
their  leave.  At  ten  o'clock  no  one  remained  but  certain 
intimate  persons — the  two  Gondis,  Tavannes,  the  Comte 
de  Solern,  Birague,  and  the  Queen-mother. 

The  King  sat  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancholy. 
This  silence  was  fatiguing.  Catherine  seemed  at  a  loss  ; 
she  wished  to  retire,  and  she  wanted  the  King  to  attend 
her  to  the  door,  but  Charles  remained  obstinately  lost  in 
thought  ;  she  rose  to  bid  him  good-night,  Charles  was 
obliged  to  follow  her  example  ;  she  took  his  arm,  and 
went  a  fcw  steps  with  him  to  speak  in  his  ear  thèse  few 
words — ■ 

'  Monsieur,  I  hâve  matters  of  importance  to  discuss 
with  you.' 

As  she  left,  the  Queen-mother  met  the  eyes  of  the 
Gondis  reflected  in  a  glass,  and  gave  them  a  significant 
glance,  which  her  son  could  not  see — ail  the  more  so 
because  he  himself  was  exchanging  meaning  looks  with 
the  Comte  de  Solern  and  Villeroy  ;  Tavannes  was 
absorbed  in  thought. 

*  Sire,'  said  the  Maréchal  de  Retz,  coming  out  of  his 
méditations,  '  you  seem  right  royallv  bored.  Do  you 
never  amuse  yourself  nowadays  ?  Heaven  above  us  ! 
where  are  the  times  when  we  went  gadding  about  the 
streets  of  nights  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  those  were  good  times,'  said  the  King,  not  with- 
out a  sigh. 
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'  Why  not  be  off  iiovv  ?  '  said  Monsieur  de  Birague, 
bowing  himself  out,  with  a  winlc  at  the  Gondis. 

*I  always  think  of  that  timc  with  pleasurc,'  cricd  the 
Maréchal  de  Retz. 

'  I  shi)uld  Hlce  to  see  you  on  the  roofs,  Monsieur  le 
Maréchal,'  said  Tavannes.  '  Sacre  chat  d'Italie^  if  you 
might  but  break  your  neck,'  he  addcd  in  an  undertone 
to  the  King. 

*  I  know  not  whether  vou  or  I  should  be  nimblest  at 
jumping  across  a  yard  or  a  street  ;  but  what  I  do  know 
is,  that  neithcr  of  us  is  more  afraid  of  death  than  the 
other,'  replied  the  Duc  de  Retz. 

'  VVell,  Sir,  will  you  come  to  scour  the  town  as  you 
did  when  you  were  young  ?  '  said  the  Master  of  the 
Wardrobe  to  the  Kine;. 

Thus  at  four-and-twenty  the  unhappy  King  was  no 
longer  thought  young,  even  bv  his  flatterers.  Tavannes 
and  the  King  recalled,  like  two  school-fcllows,  some  of 
the  good  tricks  they  had  pcrpetrated  in  Paris,  and  the 
party  was  soon  made  up.  The  two  Italians,  being  dared 
to  jump  from  roof  to  roof  across  the  street,  pledged 
themselvcs  to  follow  whcre  the  King  should  lead.  They 
ail  wcnt  to  put  on  common  clothes. 

The  Comte  de  Solern,  left  alone  with  the  King,  lookcd 
at  him  with  amazenient.  Fhe  worthv  German,  though 
filled  with  compassion  as  he  understood  the  position  of 
the  King  of  France,  was  fidclitv  and  honour  itsclf,  but 
he  h.id  not  a  lively  imagination.  King  Charles,  sur- 
roundcd  bv  cncmics,  and  trusting  no  onc,  not  cvcn  his 
wife — who,  not  knowing  that  his  mother  and  ail  her 
servants  were  inimical  to  him,  had  committcd  somclittlc 
indiscrétions  -was  happy  to  ha\e  ûnind  in  Monsieur  de 
Solern  a  dévotion  which  jusiiticd  complète  confidence. 
Tavannes  and  Villcroy  were  onlv  partlv  in  the  secret. 
The  Comte  de  Solern  alone  knew  the  wholc  of  the 
King's  schemes  ;  and  he  was  in  evcry  way  vcry  uscfui 
to  his    master,   inasmuch  as  that    hc   had   a   handfui  of 
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confidential  and  attached  men  at  his  orders  who  obeyed 
him  blindly.  Monsieur  de  Solern,  who  held  a  com- 
mand  in  the  Archers  of  the  Guard,  had  for  some 
days  been  picking  from  among  his  men  sbme  who 
were  faithful  in  their  adhérence  to  the  King,  to 
form  a  chosen  company.  The  King  could  thinlc  of 
everything. 

'  Well,  Solern,'  said  Charles  ix.,  '  we  were  needing  a 
pretext  for  spending  a  night  out  of  doors.  I  had  the 
excuse,  of  course,  of  Madame  de  Belleville  ;  but  this  is 
better,  for  my  mother  can  find  out  what  goes  on  at 
Marie's  house.' 

Monsieur  de  Solern,  as  he  was  to  attend  the  King, 
aslced  if  he  might  not  go  the  rounds  with  some  of  his 
Germans,  and  to  this  Charles  consented.  By  eleven 
o'cloclc  the  King,  in  better  spirits  now,  set  out  with  his 
three  companions  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Honoré. 

'  I  will  talce  my  lady  by  surprise,'  said  Charles  to 
Tavannes  as  they  went  along  the  Rue  de  l'Autruche. 

To  make  this  nocturnal  ploy  more  intelligible  to  those 
who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  old  Paris,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Rue  de 
l'Autruche.  The  part  of  the  Louvre,  begun  by  Henri 
II.,  was  still  being  built  amid  the  wreck  of  houses. 
Where  the  wing  now  stands  looking  over  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  there  was  at  that  time  a  garden.  In  the  place  of 
the  Colonnade  there  were  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge  on 
which,  somewhat  later,  a  Florentine,  the  Maréchal 
d'Ancre,  met  his  death.  Beyond  this  garden  rose  the 
turrets  of  the  Hôtel  de  Bourbon,  the  résidence  of  the 
princes  of  that  branch  till  the  day  when  the  Constable's 
treason  (after  he  was  ruined  by  the  confiscation  of  his 
possessions,  decreed  by  Francis  i.,  to  avoid  having  to 
décide  bctween  him  and  his  mother)  put  an  end  to  the 
trial  that  had  cost  France  so  dear,  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  Constable's  estâtes. 

s 
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This  château,  which  luolced  well  from  the  river,  was 
not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Louis  xiv. 

The  Rue  de  l'Autruche  ran  from  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore,  eliding  at  the  Hôtel  de  Bourbon  on  the  quay. 
This  i>treet,  nanied  de  l'Autriche  on  some  old  plans,  and 
de  l'Austruc  on  others,  has,  like  many  more,  disappeared 
from  the  map.  The  Rue  des  Poulies  would  seem  to 
hâve  bcen  eut  across  the  ground  occupied  by  the  houses 
nearest  to  the  Rue  Saint-Honorc.  Authors  hâve  ditfered, 
too,  as  to  the  etvmology  of  the  name.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  derived  from  a  certain  Hôtel  d'Ostcriche  [Oster- 
richt-rt)  inhabited  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  daughter 
of  that  iiouse  who  married  a  French  nobleman.  Some 
assert  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Royal  Aviaries, 
whither,  once  on  a  time,  ail  Paris  crowded  to  see  a 
living  ostrich. 

Be  it  as  it  mav,  this  tortuous  street  was  made  notable 
by  the  résidences  of  certain  princes  of  the  blood,  who 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Louvre.  Since  the  sovereign 
had  desertcd  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  where  for 
several  centuries  lie  had  lived  in  the  Bastille,  and  removed 
to  the  Louvre,  many  of  the  nobilitv  had  settled  near  the 
palace.  'Fhe  Hôtel  de  Bourbon  had  its  fellow  in  the  old 
Hôtel  d'Alençon  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore.  This,  the 
palace  of  the  Counts  of  that  name,  alwavs  an  appanagc  of 
the  Crown,  was  at  this  time  owned  bv  Henri  il. 's  fourth 
son,  who  subscquentlv  took  the  title  of  Duc  d'Anjou,  and 
who  died  in  the  rcign  of  Henri  ni.,  to  whom  he  gave  no 
little  trouble.  The  estate  thcn  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
including  the  old  palace,  which  was  pullcd  down.  In 
thosc  days  a  princc's  résidence  was  a  vast  assemblage  of 
buildings  ;  to  form  some  idca  of  its  extent,  wc  havc  only 
to  go  and  see  the  space  covercd  bv  the  Hôtel  de  Soubisc, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  .Marais.  Such  a  palace  in- 
cludcd  ail  the  buildings  ncccssary  to  thèse  magnificcnt 
live^,  which  may  seem  almost  problcmaticai  to  many 
persons  who  sec   how  poor  is  the  state  of  a  prince  in 
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thèse  days.  There  were  immense  stables,  lodgings  for 
physicians,  librarians,  chancellor,  chaplains,  treasurers, 
officiais,  pages,  paid  servants,  and  lackeys,  attached  to  the 
Prince's  person. 

Not  far  from  the  Rue  Saint-Honoré,  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  Hôtel,  stood  a  pretty  little  house  built  in 
1520  bycommand  of  the  celebrated  Duchesse  d'Alençon, 
which  had  since  been  surrounded  with  other  houses 
erected  by  merchants.  Hère  the  King  had  installed 
Marie  Touchet.  Although  the  Duc  d'Alençon  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  at  that  time, 
he  was  incapable  of  annoying  him  in  such  a  matter. 

As  the  King  was  obliged  to  pass  by  his  lady's  door 
on  his  way  down  the  Rue  Saint-Honoré,  where  at  that 
time  highway  robbers  had  no  opportunities  within  the 
Barrière  des  Sergents,  he  could  hardly  avoid  stopping 
there.  While  keeping  a  lookout  for  some  stroke  of 
luck — a  belated  citizen  to  be  robbed,  or  the  watch  to  be 
thrashed — the  King  scanned  every  window,  peeping  in 
wherever  he  saw  lights,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  or  to 
overhear  a  conversation.  But  he  found  his  good  city  in 
a  provokingly  peaceful  state.  On  a  sudden,  as  he  came 
in  front  of  the  house  kept  by  a  famous  perfumer  named 
René,  who  supplied  the  Court,  the  King  was  seized  with 
one  of  those  swift  inspirations  which  are  suggested  by 
antécédent  observation,  as  he  saw  a  bright  light  shining 
from  the  topmost  window  of  the  roof. 

This  perfumer  was  strongly  suspected  of  doctoring 
rich  uncles  when  they  complained  of  illness  ;  he  was 
credited  at  Court  with  the  invention  of  the  famous 
Elixir  à  successions — the  Elixir  of  Inheritance — and  had 
been  accused  of  poisoning  Jeanne  dAlbret,  Henri  iv.'s 
mother,  who  was  buried  without  her  head  having  been 
opened,  in  spite  of  the  express  orders  of  Charles  ix.,  as 
a  contemporary  tells  us.  For  two  months  past  the  King 
had  been  seeking  some  stratagem  to  enable  him  to  spy 
eut  the  secrets  of  René's    laboratory,    whither    Como 
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Ruggicri  frcquciitlv  rcsorted.  Charles  intended,  if  any- 
thing  should  arousc  his  suspicions,  to  take  steps  himsclf 
without  thc  intervention  of  thc  Police  or  thc  Law,  ovcr 
whom  his  mothcr  would  exert  the  influence  of  fear  or  of 
bribery. 

It  is  bevond  ail  doubt  that  during  the  sixtecnth  cen- 
turv,  and  the  years  immediately  prcceding  and  following 
it,  poisoning  had  been  brought  to  a  pitch  of  perfection 
which  remains  unlcnown  to  modem  chemistry,  but 
which  is  indisputably  proved  by  history.  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  modem  science,  was  at  that  time  the  inventor 
and  niistress  of  thèse  secrets,  nianv  of  which  are  lost. 
Ronianccrs  hâve  made  such  extravagant  use  of  this  fact, 
that  whenever  thcy  introduce  Italians  they  malce  them 
play  the  part  of  assassins  and  poisoners. 

But  though  Italy  had  then  the  monopoly  of  thosc 
subtle  poisons  of  which  historians  tell  us,  we  must  regard 
her  supremacv  in  toxicologv  merclv  as  part  of  her  pré- 
éminence in  ail  branches  of  knowledge  and  in  the  arts, 
in  which  she  led  the  way  for  ail  Europe.  The  crimes  of 
the  period  were  not  hers  alone  ;  she  servcd  the  passions 
of  thc  âge,  as  she  built  magnificently,  commanded 
armies,  painted  glorious  frescoes,  sang  songs,  loved 
(^iiccns,  and  directed  politics.  At  Florence  this  hidcous 
art  had  reachcd  such  perfection,  that  a  woman  dividing 
a  peach  with  a  duice  could  malce  use  of  a  knifc  of  which 
one  side  only  was  poisoncd,  and,  cating  the  untaintcd 
half,  dealt  death  with  the  other.  A  pair  of  pcrfumcd 
gloves  introduccd  a  mortal  maladv  bv  thc  porcs  of  thc 
hand  ;  poison  could  be  conccalcd  in  a  bunch  of  frcsh 
roses  of  which  the  fragrance,  inhalcd  but  once,  meant 
certain  death.  Don  Juan  of  .'\ustria,  it  is  said,  was 
poisoncd  bv  a  pair  of  boots. 

So  King  Charles  had  a  richt  to  bc  inquisitivc,  and  it 
is  casy  to  imagine  how  grcaily  thc  dark  suspicions  which 
tormcntcd  him  addcd  tu  his  cagcrncss  to  dctcct  Rcnc  in 
thc  act. 
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The  old  fountain,  since  rebuilt,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  l'Arbre-Sec,  afforded  this  illustrious  crew  the 
necessary  access  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  the  King 
pretended  that  he  wished  to  invade,  not  far  from  René's. 
Charles,  followed  by  his  companions,  began  walking 
along  the  roofs,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  good  folks 
awakened  by  thèse  marauders,  who  would  cali  to  them, 
giving  them  some  coarsely  grotesque  name,  listen  to 
family  squabbles  or  love-makings,  or  do  some  vexatious 
damage. 

When  the  two  Gondis  saw  Tavannes  and  the  King 
clambering  along  the  roof  adjoining  René's,  the  Maréchal 
de  Retz  sat  down,  saying  he  was  tired,  and  his  brother 
remained  with  him. 

'So  much  the  better,'  thought  the  King,  glad  to  be 
quit  of  his  spies. 

Tavannes  made  fun  of  the  two  Italians,  who  were 
then  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  perfect  silence  in  a  place 
where  they  had  only  the  sky  above  them  and  the  cats 
for  listeners.  And  the  brothers  took  advantage  of  this 
position  to  speak  out  thoughts  which  they  never  would 
hâve  uttered  elsewhere — thoughts  suggested  by  the 
incidents  of  the  evening. 

*  Albert,'  said  the  Grand  Master  to  the  Marshal,  '  the 
King  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  Queen  ;  we  are 
doing  bad  business  so  far  as  our  fortunes  are  concerned 
by  attaching  ourselves  to  Catherine's.  If  we  transfer 
our  services'to  the  King  now,  when  he  is  seeking  some 
support  against  his  mother,  and  needs  capable  men  to 
rely  upon,  we  shall  not  be  turned  out  like  wild  beasts 
when  the  Queen-mother  is  banished,  imprisoned,  or 
killed.' 

'You  will  not  get  far,  Charles,  by  that  road,'  the 
Marshal  replied.  *  You  will  follow  your  master  into  the 
grave,  and  he  has  not  long  to  live  ;  he  is  wrecked  by 
dissipation  ;  Cosmo  Ruggieri  has  foretold  his  death  next 
year.' 
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'A  dving  boar  has  oftcn  gored  ihe  huiitcr,'  said 
Charles  de  Gondi.  'Tliis  plot  of  the  Duc  d'Alençon 
with  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  of 
which  la  Mole  and  Coconnas  are  taking  the  onus^  is 
dangerous  rather  than  useful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  whom  the  Queen-mothcr  hopes  to 
take  in  the  fact,  is  too  suspicious  of  hcr,  and  will  hâve 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  means  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  conspiracy  and  run  none  of  the  risks.  And  now, 
the  last  idca  is  to  place  the  crown  on  the  hcad  of  the 
Duc  d'Alençon,  who  is  to  turn  Calvinist.' 

'  Budelone  !  Doit  that  you  are,  do  not  vou  sec  that 
this  plot  cnables  our  Qiieen  to  learn  what  the  Huguenots 
can  do  with  the  Duc  d'Alençon,  and  what  the  King 
means  to  do  with  the  Huguenots  ?  For  the  King  is 
temporising  with  them.  And  Catherine,  to  set  the  King 
riding  on  a  wooden  horse,  will  betrav  the  plot  which 
must  nullifv  his  schemes.' 

'  Ay  !  '  said  Charles  de  Gondi,  '  by  dint  of  taking  our 
advice  she  can  beat  us  at  our  own  game.  That  is  verv 
good.' 

'  Good  for  the  Duc  d'Anjou,  who  would  rather  be 
King  of  P  rance  than  King  of  Poland  ;  I  am  going  to 
explain  matters  to  him.' 

'  You  are  going,  Albert  ?  ' 

'  To-morrow.  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  attend  the  King 
of  Poland  ?  I  shall  join  him  at  Venice,  where  the 
Signori  hâve  undertaken  to  amuse  him.' 

*  You  arc  prudence  itself.' 

*  Che  bfstia  !  I  assure  you  solemnlv  that  therc  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  for  either  of  us  at  Court.  If  there 
wcrc,  should  I  leave  ?  I  would  stick  to  our  kind 
Mistress.' 

'  Kind  !  '  said  the  Grand  Alastcr.  'She  is  the  woman 
to  drop  hcr  tcM)ls  if  she  finds  thcm  too  hcavv.' 

*  O  coglionf  '  You  call  vourself  a  soldier,  and  arc 
afraid   of  dcath  P      Kvery    tradc   has   its   dutics,  and  our 
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duty  is  to  Fortune.  When  we  attach  ourselves  to 
monarchs  who  are  the  fount  of  ail  temporal  power,  and 
who  protect  and  ennoble  and  enrich  our  familles,  we 
hâve  to  give  them  such  love  as  inflames  the  soûl  of  the 
martyr  for  heaven  ;  when  they  sacrifice  us  for  the 
throne  we  may  perish,  for  we  die  as  much  for  ourselves 
as  for  them,  but  our  family  does  not  perish. — Ecco  ;  I 
hâve  said  !  ' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  Albert  ;  you  hâve  got  the  old 
duchy  of  Retz.' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  said  the  Duc  de  Retz.  '  The  Queen 
has  great  hopes  of  the  Ruggieri  and  their  arts  to 
reconcile  her  to  her  son.  When  that  artful  youth 
refused  to  hâve  anything  to  do  with  René,  our  Queen 
easily  guessed  what  her  son's  suspicions  were.  But  who 
can  tell  what  the  King  has  in  his  pocket  ?  Perhaps 
he  is  only  doubting  as  to  what  fate  he  intends  for  his 
mother  ;  he  hâtes  her,  you  understand  ?  He  said  some- 
thing  of  his  purpose  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen 
talked  of  it  to  Madame  de  Fieschi  ;  Madame  de  Fieschi 
carried  it  on  to  the  Queen-mother,  and  since  then  the 
King  has  kept  out  of  his  wife's  way.' 

'  It  was  high  time '  said  Charles  de  Gondi. 

'What  to  do  ?'  asked  the  Marshal. 

'  To  give  the  King  something  to  do,'  replied  the 
Grand  Master,  who,  though  he  was  on  less  intimate 
terms  with  Catherine  than  his  brother,  was  not  less  clear- 
sighted. 

'  Charles,'  said  de  Retz  gravely,  '  I  hâve  started  on  a 
splendid  road  ;  but  if  you  want  to  be  a  Duke,  you  must, 
like  me,  be  our  Mistress's  ready  tool.  She  will  remain 
Queen  ;  she  is  the  strongest.  Madame  de  Sauves  is 
still  devoted  to  her  ;  and  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Duc  d'Alençon  are  devoted  to  Madame  de  Sauves  ; 
Catherine  will  always  hâve  them  inleading  strings  under 
this  King,  as  she  will  hâve  them  under  King  Henri  m. 
Heaven  send  he  may  not  be  ungrateful  !  ' 
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'  Why  ?  ♦ 

'  His  mother  does  too  much  for  him.' 

*  Hark  !  Tliere  is  a  noise  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honorc,' 
cried  Charles  de  Gondi.  '  Renc's  door  is  being  locked. 
Cannot  vou  hcar  a  numbcr  of  men  ?  Thcy  must  hâve 
taken  the  Ruggieri.' 

'  The  devil  !  VVhat  a  pièce  of  prudence  !  The  King 
has  not  shown  his  usual  impetuosity.  But  where  will  he 
imprison  them  ? — Let  us  see  what  is  going  on.' 

The  brothers  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
l'Autruche  at  the  moment  when  the  King  was  enter- 
ing  his  mistress's  housc.  By  the  light  of  the  torches 
held  bv  the  gatekceper  they  recognised  Tavannes  and 
the  Ruggieri. 

'  VVell,  Tavannes,'  the  Grand  Master  called  out  as  he 
ran  after  the  King's  companion,  who  was  making  his 
way  back  to  the  Louvre,  '  what  adventures  hâve  vou 
had  ?  ' 

*  We  dropped  on  a  full  council  of  wizards,  and 
arrestcd  two  who  are  friends  of  yours,  and  who  will 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  French  noblemen  bv  what 
mcans  vou,  who  are  not  Frenchmen,  hâve  contrived  to 
clutch  two  Crown  offices,'  said  Tavannes,  haif  in  jest. 

*And  the  King?'  asked   the  Grand  Master,  who  was 
not  much  disturbcd  by  Tavannes'  hostilitv. 
'  He  is  staying  with  his  mistress.' 

*  VVc  havc  risen  to  where  we  stand  by  the  most 
absolutc  dévotion  to  our  masters,  a  briUiant  and  noble 
career  which  you  too  havc  adopted,  inv  dear  Duke,' 
rcplicd  the  Maréchal  de  Retz. 

The  thrce  courtiers  walkcd  on  in  silence.  As  thcy 
bid  cach  othcr  good-night,  rcjoining  their  rctaincrs,  who 
cscortcd  them  home,  two  men  lightly  glidcd  along  the 
Rue  de  l'Autruche  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  Ihcsc 
,wcrc  the  King  and  the  Comte  de  Solcrn,  who  soon 
rcichcil    thf    ri\rr-b.ink    at    a    spot    where    a   b«»at    and 
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rowers,  engaged  by  the  German  Count,  were  awaiting 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
shore. 

'My  mother  is  not  in  bed,'  cried  the  King,  *  she  will 
see  us  ;  we  hâve  not  made  a  good  choice  of  our  meeting- 
place.' 

'  She  will  think  some  duel  is  in  the  wind,'  said  Solern. 
'  And  how  is  she  to  distinguish  who  we  are  at  this  dis- 
tance ?  ' 

'  Well  !  Even  if  she  sees  me  !  '  cried  Charles  ix.  '  I 
hâve  made  up  my  mind  now.' 

'  The  King  and  his  friend  jumped  on  shore,  and  hurried 
ofF  towards  the  Pré  aux  Clercs.  On  arriving  there,  the 
Comte  de  Solern,  who  went  first,  parleyed  with  a  man  on 
sentry,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  who 
then  withdrew  to  a  group  of  others. 

Presently  two  men,  who  seemed  to  be  princes  by  the 
way  the  outposts  saluted  them,  left  the  spot  where  they 
were  in  hiding  behind  some  broken  fencing,  and  came  to 
the  King,  to  whom  they  bent  the  knee  ;  but  Charles 
IX.  raised  them  before  they  could  touch  the  ground, 
saying — 

'  No  ceremony  ;  hère  we  are  ail  gentlemen  together.* 

Thèse  three  were  now  joined  by  a  vénérable  old  man, 
who  might  hâve  been  taken  for  the  Chancellor  de 
l'Hôpital,  but  that  he  had  died  the  year  before.  Then  ail 
four  walked  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  reach  a  spot 
where  their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard  by  their 
retainers,  and  Solern  followed  them  at  a  little  distance  to 
keep  guard  over  the  King.  This  faithful  servant  fclt 
some  doubts  which  Charles  did  not  share,  for  to  him 
indeed  lifc  was  too  great  a  burden.  The  Count  was  the 
only  witness  to  the  meeting  on  the  King's  side. 

It  soon  became  interesting. 

'  Sire,'  said  one  of  the  speakers,  '  the  Connétable  de 
Montmorency,  the  best  friend  the  King,  your  father, 
had,  and   possessed  of  ail   his   secrets,  agreed  with   the 
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Maréchal  de  Saint-Andrc  that  Madame  Catherine  should 
bc  scwn  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river.  If  that 
had  becn  donc,  many  good  mcn  would  be  alive  now.' 

*  I  havc  éxecutions  enough  on  my  conscience,  iMon- 
sicur,'  replicd  thc  King. 

*  Well,  Sire,'  said  the  youngest  of  the  four  gentlemen, 
*  from  the  depths  of  exile  Qucen  Catherine  would  still 
manage  to  interfère  and  find  men  to  help  her.  Hâve 
we  not  everything  to  fear  from  the  Guises,  who,  nine 
years  sincc,  schemed  for  a  monstrous  Catholic  alliance, 
in  which  your  Majesty  is  not  included,  and  which  is  a 
danger  to  the  throne  ?  This  alliance  is  a  Spanish  inven- 
tion— for  Spain  still  cherishcs  the  hope  of  levelling  the 
Pyrénées.  Sire,  Calvinism  can  save  France  bv  erecting 
a  moral  barricr  bctwecn  this  nation  and  one  that  aims  at 
thc  Empire  of  the  world.  If  thc  Qucen-mother  finds 
hersclf  in  banishment,  she  will  throw  hcrself  on  Spain  and 
the  Guises. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  King,  '  I  will  hâve  vou  to  know 
that,  with  vour  help,  and  with  peace  established  on  a 
basis  of  confidence,  I  will  undcrtakc  to  makc  everv  soûl 
in  the  kingdom  c]uake.  Bv  God  and  everv  sacrcd  relie  ! 
it  is  time  that  the  Royal  authority  should  assert  itself. 
Understand  this  clearly  ;  so  far,  my  mother  is  right, 
power  is  slipping  from  your  grasp,  as  it  is  from  mine. 
Your  estâtes,  your  privilèges  are  bound  to  the  throne  ; 
when  you  hâve  allowed  religion  to  be  overthrown,  the 
hands  vou  are  using  as  tools  will  turn  against  thc  Mon- 
archy  and  against  vou. 

'  I  havc  had  enough  of  fighting  idcas  with  weapons 
that  cannot  touch  them.  Lct  us  sec  whethcr  Protes- 
tantism  can  make  its  wav  if  Icft  to  itself;  above  ail,  lct 
us  sec  what  thc  spirit  of  that  faction  mcans  to  attack. 
Thc  Admirai,  Cîod  hc  mcrciful  to  hini,  was  no  cncmv  of 
mine.  Hc  sworc  to  me  that  hc  would  restrain  thc  revoit 
within  thc  limits  of  spiritual  fceling,  and  in  thc  temporal 
kingdom    sccurc    masterv    to   thc   King  and  submissive 
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subjects.  Now,  gendemen,  if  the  thing  is  still  in  your 
power,  set  an  example,  and  help  your  sovereign  to  con- 
trol  the  malcontents  who  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  both 
parties  alike.  War  robs  us  of  ail  our  revenue,  and  ruins 
the  country  ;  I  am  weary  of  this  troubled  State — so  much 
so,  that,  if  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  I  would  sac- 
rifice my  mother.  I  would  do  more  ;  I  would  hâve  about 
me  a  like  number  of  Catholics  and  of  Protestants,  and  I 
would  hang  Louis  xi.'s  axe  over  their  heads  to  keep 
them  equal.  If  Messieurs  de  Guise  plot  a  Holy  Alliance 
which  endangers  the  Crown,  the  executioner  shall  begin 
on  them. 

'  I  understand  the  griefs  of  my  people,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  eut  freely  at  the  nobles  who  bring  trouble  on  our 
country.  I  care  little  for  questions  of  conscience  ;  I 
mean  henceforth  to  hâve  submissive  subjects  who  will 
work,  under  my  rule,  at  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

'Gentlemen,  I  give  you  ten  days  to  treat  with  your 
adhérents,  to  break  up  your  plots,  and  return  to  me,  who 
will  be  a  father  to  you.  If  you  are  refractory,  you  will 
see  great  changes.  I  shall  make  use  of  smaller  men  who, 
at  my  bidding,  will  rush  upon  the  great  lords.  I  will 
follow  the  example  of  a  king  who  pacified  his  realm  by 
striking  down  greater  men  than  you  are  who  dared  to 
defy  him.  If  Catholic  troops  are  wanting,  I  can  appeal 
to  my  brother  of  Spain  to  défend  a  threatened  throne  ; 
nay,  and  if  I  need  aMinister  to  carry  out  my  will,  he  will 
lend  me  the  Duke  of  Alva.' 

'In  that  event.  Sire,  we  can  find  Germans  to  fight 
your  Spaniards,'  said  one  of  the  party. 

'I  may  remind  you,  cousin,' said  Charles  ix.  coldly, 
'  that  my  wife's  name  is  Elizabeth  of  Austria  ;  your  allies 
on  that  side  might  fail  you.  But  take  my  advice  ;  let 
us  fight  this  alone  without  calling  in  the  foreigner. 
You  are  the  object  of  my  mother's  hatred,  and  you  care 
enough  for  me  to  play  the  part  of  second  in  my  duel  with 
her — well,  then,  listen.    You  stand  so  high  in  my  esteem, 
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that  I  oftcr  you  the  office  of  High  Constable  ;  you  will 
not  bctray  us  as  the  other  has  done.' 

The  Prince  thus  addressed  took  the  King's  hand  in  a 
fricndly  grasp,  exclaiming — 

'  God's  'ounds,  brothcr,  that  is  indeed  forgiving  e\  il  ! 
But,  Sire,  the  head  cannot  move  without  the  tail,  and 
our  tail  is  hard  to  drag  along.  Give  us  more  than  ten 
days.  We  still  need  at  least  a  month  to  make  the  rest 
hear  reason.  By  the  end  of  that  time  we  shall  be  the 
masters.' 

'A  month,  so  be  it  ;  Villerov  is  my  only  plenipo- 
teniiary.  Take  no  word  but  his,  whatever  any  one 
may  say.' 

*  One  month,'  said  the  three  other  gentlemen  ;  '  that 
will  be  enough  time.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  King,  '  we  are  but  five,  ail 
men  ot  mettle.  If  thcre  is  any  treachery,  we  shall 
know  with  whom  to  deal.' 

The  three  gentlemen  left  the  King  with  every  mark 
of  deep  respect  and  kissed  his  hand. 

As  the  King  recrossed  the  Seine,  four  o'clock  was 
striking  by  the  Louvre  clock. 

(^leen  Catherine  was  still  up. 

'  My  mother  is  not  gone  to  bed,'  said  Charles  to  the 
Comte  de  Solcrn. 

*She  too  has  hcr  forge,'  said  the  German. 

*  My  dcar  Count,  what  must  vou  think  of  a  king  who 
is  rcduced  to  conspiracv  ?  '  said  Chark-s  ix.  bitterlv',  after 
a  pause. 

*I  think,  Sire,  that  if  you  would  only  allow  me  to 
throw  that  woman  into  the  river,  as  our  young  fricnd 
s;iid,  France  would  soon  be  at  peace.' 

'  Parricide  ! — and  after  Saint-Bartholomcw's  !  '  said  the 
King.  'No,  no  Kxile.  Once  fallcn,  mv  mother 
would  not  havc  an  adhèrent  or  a  partisan.' 

'  Wcll,  thcn.  Sire,'  the  Count  went  on,  'allow  me  to 
i.il.    )w  I     into    custody    now,    at  once,   and  cscort    hcr 
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beyond  the  frontier  ;  for  by  to-morrow  she  will  hâve 
won  you  round.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  King,  '  corne  to  my  forge  ;  no  one 
can  hear  us  there.  Besides,  I  am  anxious  that  my 
mother  should  know  nothing  of  the  arrest  of  the  Rug- 
gieri.  If  she  knows  I  am  within,  the  good  lady  will 
suspect  nothing,  and  we  will  concert  the  measures  for 
arresting  her.' 

When  the  King,  attended  by  Solern,  went  into  the 
low  room  which  served  as  his  workshop,  he  smiled  as  he 
pointed  to  his  forge  and  various  tools. 

'  I  do  not  suppose,'  said  he,  '  that  of  ail  the  kings 
France  may  ever  hâve,  there  will  be  another  with  a  taste 
for  such  a  craft.  But  when  I  am  really  King,  I  shall 
not  forge  swords  ;  they  shall  ail  be  sheathed.' 

'  Sire,'  said  the  Comte  de  Solern,  '  the  fatigues  of 
tennis,  your  work  at  the  forge,  hunting,  and — may  I  say 
it  ? — love-making,  are  chariots  lent  you  by  the  Devil  to 
hasten  your  journey  to  Saint-Denis.' 

'  Ah,  Solern  !  '  said  the  King  sadly,  '  if  only  you  could 
feel  the  fire  they  hâve  set  burning  in  my  heart  and  body. 
Nothing  can  slake  it. — Are  you  sure  of  the  men  who 
are  guarding  the  Ruggieri  ?  ' 

'As  sure  as  of  myself.' 

'  Well,  in  the  course  of  this  day  I  shall  hâve  made  up 
my  mind.  Think  out  the  means  of  acting,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  final  instructions  at  five  this  evening,  at 
Madame  de  Belleville's. 

The  first  gleams  of  daybreak  were  struggling  with  the 
lights  in  the  King's  workshop,  where  the  Comte  de 
Solern  had  left  him  alone,  when  he  heard  the  door  open 
and  saw  his  mother,  looking  like  a  ghost  in  the  gloom. 
Though  Charles  ix.  was  highly  strung  and  nervous,  he 
did  not  start,  although  under  the  circumstances  this 
apparition  had  an  ominous  and  grotesque  aspect. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  she,  '  you  arc  killing  yourself ' 
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M  am  fulfilling  my  horoscopes,'  he  retorted,  with  a 
bittcr  smile.     '  Hut  vou,  Madam,  are  you  as  ill  as  I  am  ?' 

*  Wc  hâve  both  watchcd  through  the  night,  Monsieur, 
but  with  vcry  différent  purpose.  When  you  wercsctting 
out  to  confcr  with  your  bittercst  enemies  in  the  open 
night,  and  hiding  it  from  your  mother,  with  the  conniv- 
ance  of  Tavannes  and  the  Gondis,  with  whom  vou  pre- 
tendcd  to  be  scouring  the  town,  1  was  reading  dispatches 
which  prove  that  a  terrible  conspiracy  is  hatching,  in 
which  your  brother  the  Duc  d'Alençon  is  implicated 
with  your  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Na\arre,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  half  the  nobilty  of  your  Icingdom. 
Their  plan  is  no  less  than  to  snatch  the  Crown  from  you 
by  taking  possession  of  your  person.  Thèse  gentlemen 
hâve  already  a  foUowing  of  fifty  thousand  men,  ail  good 
soldiers.' 

*  Indced  !  '  said  the  King  incredulously. 

'Your  brother  is  becoming  a  Huguenot,' the  Qucen 
wcnt  on. 

'  My  brother  joining  the  Huguenots  r  '  cried  Charles, 
brandishing  the  iron  bar  he  held. 

*■  Ycs.  The  Duc  d'Alençon,  a  Huguenot  at  heart,  is 
about  to  déclare  himself.  Your  sister,  the  Quecn  of 
Navarre,  has  scarcely  a  tinge  of  affection  left  for  you. 
She  loves  Monsieur  le  Duc  d'Alençon,  she  loves  Bussy, 
and  she  also  loves  little  la  Mole.' 

'  What  a  large  heart  !  '  said  the  King. 

'  Little  la  Mole,  to  grow  grcat,'  the  Qiieen  went  on, 
'can  thinlc  of  no  better  mcans  than  making  a  King  of 
France  to  his  mind.  Thcn,  it  is  said,  hc  is  to  bc  High 
Constable.' 

'  That  damncd  Margot!'  cried  the  King.  *Thisis 
what  comcs  of  her  marrying  a  hcrctic ' 

''l'hat  would  bc  nothing  ;  but  then  thcre  is  the  hcad 
of  the  youngcr  branch,  whom  vou  havc  placcd  ncar  the 
throiip  against  inv  warnings,  and  who  onlv  wants  to  sec 
you  ail  kill  cach  othcr  !       The  Housc  ot  Bourbon  is  the 
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enemy  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Mark  this,  Monsieur,  a 
younger  branch  must  always  be  kept  in  abject  poverty, 
for  it  is  born  with  the  spirit  of  conspiracy,  and  it  is  folly 
to  give  it  weapons  when  it  bas  none,  or  to  leave  them  in 
its  possession  when  it  takes  them.  The  younger  branches 
must  be  impotent  for  mischief — that  is  the  law  of 
sovereignty.     The  sultans  of  Asia  observe  it. 

'  The  proofs  are  upstairs  in  my  closet,  whither  I 
begged  you  to  follow  me  when  we  parted  last  night, 
but  you  had  other  projects.  Within  a  month,  if  we  do 
not  take  a  high  hand,  your  fate  will  be  that  of  Charles 
the  Simple.' 

'  Within  a  month  !  '  exclaimed  Charles,  amazed  at 
the  coïncidence  of  this  period  with  the  term  fixed  by  the 
princes  that  very  night.  '  In  a  month  we  shall  be 
the  masters,'  thought  he  to  himself,  repeating  their 
words.     '  You  hâve  proofs,  Madam  ?  '  he  asked  aloud. 

'  They  are  unimpeachable.  Monsieur  ;  they  are 
supplied  by  my  daughter  Marguerite.  Terrified  by  the 
probable  outcome  of  such  a  coalition,  in  spite  of  her 
weakness  for  your  brother  d'Alençon,  the  throne  of 
the  Valois  lay,  for  once,  nearer  to  her  heart  than  ail  her 
amours.  She  asks  indeed,  as  the  reward  of  her  révéla- 
tion, that  la  Mole  shall  go  scot  free  ;  but  that  popinjay 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rogue  we  ought  to  get  rid  of,  as 
well  as  the  Comte  de  Coconnas,  your  brother  d'Alençon's 
right-hand  man.  As  to  the  Prince  de  Coudé,  that  boy 
would  agrée  to  anything  so  long  as  I  may  be  flung  into 
the  river  ;  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  his  idea  of  a  hand- 
some  return  on  his  wedding-day  for  the  pretty  wife  I 
got  him. 

'This  is  a  serious  matter.  Monsieur.  You  spoke  of 
prédictions  !  I  know  of  one  which  says  that  the 
Bourbons  will  possess  the  throne  of  the  Valois  ;  and  if 
we  do  not  take  care,  it  will  be  fulfilled.  Do  not  be 
vexed  with  your  sister,  she  has  acted  well  in  this 
matter.' 
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'  My  son,'  she  wcnt  on,  after  a  pause,  with  an  assump- 
tion  of  tenderness  in  hcr  tone,  '  many  evil-minded 
pcrsons,  in  thc  interest  of  the  Guises,  want  to  sow  dissen- 
sion bctween  you  and  me,  though  we  are  the  only  two 
pcrsons  in  the  realm  whose  interests  are  identical. 
Rcflcct.  You  blâme  yourself  now,  I  Icnow,  for  Saint 
Bartholomcw's  night  ;  you  blâme  me  for  persuading 
you  to  it.  But  Catholicism,  Monsieur,  ought  to  be  thc 
bond  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  thrce  nations  which 
by  a  secrctly  and  skilfully  worlced  scheme  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  bc  unitcd  undcr  the  House  of  Valois. 
Do  not  forfeit  your  chances  by  Ictting  the  cord  slip 
which  includes  thèse  three  Icingdoms  in  the  pale  of  the 
same  faith. 

'  Why  should  not  the  Valois  and  the  Medici  carry 
out,  to  their  grcat  glorv,  the  projcct  of  Charles  v.,  who 
lost  his  head  ?  Let  those  descendants  of  Jane  the  Crazy 
pcople  thc  new  world  which  they  are  grasping  at.  The 
Medici,  masters  of  Florence  and  Rome,  will  subdue 
Italy  to  your  rule  ;  they  will  secure  ail  its  advantages  by 
a  trcaty  of  commerce  and  alliance,  and  recognise  you  as 
their  liège  lord  for  thc  fiefs  of  Hiedmont,  the  Milanesc, 
and  Naples  ovcr  which  you  hâve  rights.  Thèse, 
iVIonsicur,  are  the  rcasons  for  the  war  to  thc  death  we 
arc  waging  with  the  Huguenots.  Why  do  you  compel 
us  to  rcpeat  thèse  things  ? 

*Charlcmagnc  made  a  mistakewhen  he  pushcd  north- 
wards.  France  is  a  bodv  of  which  thc  hcart  is  on  thc 
(îulf  of  Lvons,  and  whosc  two  arnis  are  Spain  and  Italy. 
Thus  we  should  command  thc  Mcditcrranean,  which  is 
lilcc  a  basket  into  which  ail  the  wcalth  of  the  East  is 
pourcd  to  the  bencfit  of  the  Vcnctians  now,  in  the  tccth 
of  l^hilip  II. 

*And  if  thc  friciuiship  <»f  thc  Medici  and  your 
inhcritcd  rights  can  thus  entitlc  you  to  hojK  for  Italy, 
force,  or  alliance,  or  |>crhaps  inhcri tance,  may  givc  you 
Spain.     Thcrc  you   must  stcp  in   bcforc  thr    unhiiious 
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House  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  Guelphs  would  hâve 
sold  Italy,  and  who  still  dream  of  possessing  Spain. 
Though  your  wife  is  a  daughter  of  that  line,  humble 
Austria,  hug  her  closely  to  stifle  her  !  There  lie  the 
anémies  of  your  dominion,  since  from  thence  cornes  aid 
for  the  Reformers. — Do  not  listen  to  men  who  would 
profit  by  our  disagreement,  and  who  fill  your  head  with 
trouble  by  representing  me  as  your  chief  enemy  at  home. 
Hâve  I  hindered  you  from  having  an  heir  ?  Is  it  my 
fault  that  your  mistress  has  a  son  and  your  wife  only  a 
daughter  ?  Why  hâve  you  not  by  this  time  three  sons, 
who  would  eut  ofF  ail  this  sédition  at  the  root  ? — Is  it 
my  part,  Monsieur,  to  reply  to  thèse  questions  ?  If 
you  had  a  son,  would  Monsieur  d'Alençon  conspire 
against  you  ?  ' 

As  she  spoke  thèse  words,  Catherine  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Charles  ix.  with  the  fascinating  gaze  of  a  bird  of  prey 
on  its  victim.  The  daughter  of  the  Medici  was 
beautiful  in  her  way  ;  her  real  feelings  illumined  her 
face,  which,  lilce  that  of  a  gambler  at  the  green-table, 
was  radiant  with  ambitious  greed.  Charles  ix.  saw  her 
no  longer  as  the  mother  of  one  man,  but,  as  she  had 
been  called,  the  mother  of  armies  and  empires  [mater 
castrorunî).  Catherine  had  spread  the  pinions  of  her 
genius,  and  was  boldly  soaring  in  the  realm  of  high 
politics  of  the  Medici  and  the  Valois,  sketching  the 
vast  plans  which  had  frightened  Henri  ii.,  and  which, 
transmitted  by  the  Medici  to  Richelieu,  were  stored  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  Charles  ix., 
seeing  his  mother  take  so  many  précautions,  supposed 
them  to  be  necessary,  and  wondered  to  what  end  she 
was  taking  them.  He  looked  down  ;  he  hesitated  ;  his 
distrust  was  not  to  be  dispelled  by  words. 

Catherine  was  astonished  to  see  what  deeply  founded 
suspicion  lurked  in  her  son's  heart. 

'Well,  Monsieur,' she  went  on, 'do  you  not  choose 
to  understand  me  ?     What  are  we,  you  and  I,  compared 
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with  thc  ctcrnitv  of  a  royal  Crown  ?  Do  you  sus- 
pect me  of  any  purposcs  but  thosc  which  must  agitate 
us  who  dwcll  in  thc  sphère  whcnce  empires  are 
govcrncd  r  ' 

*  Madam,' said  he,  M  will  follovv  vou  to  your  closct 
— we  must  act ' 

'  Act  ?  '  cried  Catherine.  *  Let  thcm  go  thcir  way 
and  talce  them  in  the  act  ;  thc  law  will  rid  you  of  them. 
Kor  God's  salcc,  Monsieur,  let  them  see  us  smiling.' 

The  Quecn  withdrew.  Thc  King  alone  remained 
standing  for  a  minute,  for  hc  had  sunk  into  extrême 
deiection. 

'On  which  side  are  thc  snares  ?'  he  said  aloud.  '  Is 
it  she  who  is  dcceiving  me,  or  thev  ?  What  is  the 
bctter  policy  ?  Deus  !  discerne  causam  meam^  hc  cried, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  Life  is  a  burthen  to  me. 
Whcthcr  natural  or  compulsorv,  I  would  rathcr  meet 
dcath  tlian  thcse  contradictorv  tormcnts,'  he  added, 
and  lie  struck  thc  hammcr  on  his  anvil  with  such 
violence  that  the  vaults  of  the  Louvre  quaked.  'Grcat 
God  !  '  hc  exclaimcd,  going  eut  and  looking  up  at  thc 
sky,  *  riiou  for  whose  holv  religion  I  am  warring, 
givc  me  thc  clcarncss  of  Thinc  eycs  to  see  into  my 
mother's  heart  by  questioning  the  Ruggieri.' 

Thc  little  house  inhabited  by  the  Ladv  of  Bclleville, 
whcrc  Charles  had  left  his  prisoners,  was  thc  last  but 
onc  in  thc  Rue  de  l'Autruche,  ncar  thc  Rue  Saint- 
Honorc.  The  strect-gate,  guarded  bv  two  littlc  lodgcs 
built  of  brick,  lookcd  vcry  plain  at  a  timc  whcn  gâtes 
and  al!  thcir  acccssories  wcre  so  claboratcly  trcatcd. 
riic  cntrance  consistcd  of  two  stonc  pillars,  diamond- 
cut,  and  the  architrave  was  graced  with  thc  rcclining 
figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  cornucopia.  The  gâte,  of 
timbcr  covcrcd  with  hcavy  iron  scrtdl-work,  had  a  wickct 
pccpholc  at  thc  Icvcl  of  thc  cyc  for  spying  .uiv  onc  who 
do»ircd  admittancc.      In  cach   lodgc  a  porter  livcd,  and 
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Charles's  caprice  insisted  that  a  gatekeepcr  should  be  on 
the  watch  day  and  night. 

There  was  a  little  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house 
paved  with  Venetian  mosaic.  At  that  time,  when 
carriages  had  not  been  invented,  and  ladies  rode  on 
horsebaclc  or  in  litters,  the  courtyards  could  be  splendid 
with  no  fear  of  injury  from  horses  or  vehicles.  We 
must  constantly  bear  thèse  facts  in  mind  to  understand 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  small  extent  of  the 
forecourts,  and  varions  other  détails  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  house,  of  one  story  above  the  ground  floor,  had 
at  the  top  a  sculptured  frieze,  on  which  rested  a  roof 
sloping  up  from  ail  the  four  sides  to  a  flat  space  at  the 
top.  The  sides  were  pierced  by  dormer  windows 
adorned  with  architraves  and  side-posts,  which  some 
great  artist  had  chiselled  into  délicate  arabesques.  AH 
the  three  windows  of  the  first-floor  rooms  were  equally 
conspicuous  for  this  embroidery  in  stone,  thrown  into 
relief  by  the  red-brick  walls.  On  the  ground  floor  a 
double  flight  of  outside  steps,  elegantly  sculptured — the 
balcony  being  remarkable  for  a  true  lovers'  knot — led  to 
the  house  door,  decorated  in  the  Venetian  style  with 
stone  eut  into  pointed  lozenges,  a  form  of  ornament  that 
was  repeated  on  the  window-jambs  on  each  side  of  the 
door. 

A  garden  laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  full 
of  rare  flowers,  occupied  a  space  behind  the  house  of 
equal  extent  with  the  forecourt.  A  vine  hung  over  the 
walls.  A  silver  pine  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  grass  plot  ; 
the  flower  borders  were  divided  from  the  turf  by  wind- 
ing  paths  leading  to  a  little  bower  of  clipped  yews  at 
the  further  end.  The  garden  walls,  covered  with  a 
coarse  mosaic  of  coloured  pebbles,  pleased  the  eye  by  a 
richness  of  colour  that  harmonised  with  the  hues  of  the 
flowers.  The  garden  front  of  the  house,  like  the  front 
to   the  court,   had   a   pretty   balcony   from   the   middle 
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window  ovcr  thc  door  ;  aiid  on  both  façades  alikc  ihe 
architectural  treatment  of  this  middle  window  was 
carried  up  to  the  fricze  of  the  cornice,  with  a  bow  that 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lantern.  The  sills  of  the  other 
Windows  wcrc  inlaid  with  fine  marbles  let  into  the  stone. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfcct  laste  évident  in  this 
building,  it  had  a  look  of  gloom.  It  was  shut  out  from 
the  open  day  by  neighbouring  houses  and  the  roofs  of 
thc  Hôtel  d'Âlençon,  which  cast  their  shadow  over  the 
courtyard  and  gardcn  ;  then  absolute  silence  prevailcd. 
Still,  this  silence,  this  subducd  light,  this  solitude,  were 
rcstful  to  a  soûl  that  could  give  itself  up  to  a  single 
thought,  as  in  a  cloister  where  we  may  meditate,  or  in 
a  snug  home  where  we  may  love, 

VVho  can  fail  now  to  conceive  of  the  interior  élégance 
of  this  dwclling,  the  only  spot  in  ail  his  kingdom  where 
the  last  Valois  but  one  could  pour  out  his  heart,  confess 
his  surtcrings,  give  play  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
enjov  the  poetry  he  loved — pleasures  denied  him  by  thc 
carcs  of  his  most  ponderous  royalty.  There  alone  were 
his  lofty  soûl  and  superior  qualities  appreciated  ;  there 
alone,  for  a  fcw  brief  months,  the  last  of  his  life,  could  he 
know  the  joys  of  fathcrhood,  to  which  hc  abandoncd 
himsclf  wich  the  frenzv  which  lus  prcsentimcnt  of  an 
imminent  and  terrible  death  lent  to  ail  his  actions. 

In  thc  afternoon  of  this  day,  Marie  was  finishing  hcr 
toilct  in  her  oratory — the  ladies'  boudoir  of  that  time. 
Shc  was  arranging  the  curls  of  her  fine  black  hair,  so  as 
to  leave  a  fcw  locks  to  turn  over  a  ncw  vclvct  coif,  and 
was  looking  attcntivclv  at  hcrsclf  in  thc  mirror. 

*  It  is  ncarly  four  o'clock  !  That  interminable  Council 
must  bc  at  an  end  by  now,'  said  shc  to  hcrsclf.  *  Jacob 
is  back  from  thc  Louvre,  where  thcv  arc  grcatlv  disiurbcd 
bv  rcason  of  thc  numbcr  of  councillors  convcncd,  and  bv 
thc  duration  of  thc  sitting.  What  can  havc  happcncd, 
soinc  disaster  ?  Dcar  Hcavcn  !  docs  /u  know  how  thc 
spirit  is  worn  bv  waiting  in  vain  ?      Hc  is  gonc  hunting, 
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perhaps.    If  he  is  amused,  ail  is  well.    If  I  see  him  happy, 

I  shall  forget  my  sorrows ' 

She  pulled  down  her  bodice  round  her  waist,  that  there 
might  not  be  a  wrinkle  in  it,  and  turned  to  see  how  her 
dress  fitted  in  profile  ;  but  then  she  saw  the  King  reclin- 
ing  on  a  couch.  The  carpeted  floors  deadened  the 
Sound  of  footsteps  so  efFectually,  that  he  had  corne  in 
without  being  heard. 

*  You  startled  me,'  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 
which  she  instantly  checked. 

*  You  were  thinlcing  of  me,  then  ?  '  said  the  King. 

'  When  am  I  not  thinlcing  of  you  ?  '  she  asked  him, 
sitting  down  by  his  side. 

She  took  ofF  his  cap  and  cloak,  and  passed  her  hands 
through  his  hair  as  if  to  comb  it  with  her  fingers. 
Charles  submitted  without  speaking.  Marie  knelt  down 
to  study  her  royal  Master's  pale  face,  and  discerned  in  it 
the  lines  of  terrible  fatigue  and  of  a  more  devouring 
melancholy  than  any  she  had  ever  been  able  to  scare  away. 
She  checked  a  tear,  and  kept  silence,  not  to  irritate  a 
grief  she  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  by  some  ill-chosen 
Word.  She  did  what  tender  wives  do  in  such  cases  ;  she 
kissed  the  brow  seamed  with  precocious  wrinkles  and  the 
hoUow  cheeks,  trying  to  breathe  the  freshness  of  her  own 
spirit  into  that  careworn  soûl  through  its  infusion  into 
gentle  caresses,  which,  however,  had  no  effect.  She 
raised  her  head  to  the  level  of  the  King's,  embracing 
him  fondly  with  her  slender  arms,  and  then  laid  her  face 
on  his  labouring  breast,  waiting  for  the  opportune 
moment  to  question  the  stricken  man. 

*  My  Chariot,  will  you  not  tell  your  poor,  anxious 
friend  what  are  the  thoughts  that  darken  your  brow  and 
take  the  colour  from  your  dear,  red  lips  ?  ' 

'With  the  exception  of  Charlemagne,'  said  he,  in  a 
dull,  hollow  voice,  *every  King  of  France  of  the  name 
of  Charles  has  come  to  a  misérable  end.' 

*  Pooh  !  '  said  she.     *  What  of  Charles  viii.  ?  ' 
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'  In  the  prime  of  lifc,'  replied  the  King,  '  the  poor 
man  knockcd  his  head  against  a  low  doorway  in  the 
château  d'Amboisc,  which  he  was  decorating  splendidly, 
and  he  died  in  drcadful  pain.  His  death  gave  the  Crown 
to  our  branch,' 

'Charles  vu.  reconquered  his  Icingdom.' 

'  Child,  he  died' — and  the  King  lowered  his  voice — 
'  of  starvation,  in  the  dread  of  being  poisoncd  by  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  already  caused  the  death  of  his  fair 
Agnes,  The  father  dreaded  his  son.  Now,  the  son 
dreads  his  mother  !  ' 

'  Why  look  back  on  the  past  ?  '  said  she,  remembering 
the  terrible  existence  of  Charles  vi. 

'  Why  not,  dear  heart  ?  Kings  need  net  bave  recourse 
to  diviners  to  read  the  fate  that  awaits  thcm  ;  thev  hâve 
only  to  study  history.  I  am  at  this  time  engaged  in  trying 
to  cscape  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  bereft  of 
his  crown,  and  died  in  prison  aftcr  seven  vears' captivity.' 

'  Charles  v.  drove  out  the  English  !  '  she  cried 
triumphantly. 

'  Not  he,  but  du  Guesclin  ;  for  he,  poisoned  by 
Charles  of  Navarre,  languished  in  sickness.* 

'  But  Charles  iv.  ?  '  said  she. 

'  He  married  three  times  and  had  no  heir,  in  spitc  of 
the  masculine  beauty  that  distinguished  the  sons  of 
Philip  the  Handsome.  The  first  Valois  dynastv  ended 
in  him.  The  second  Valois  will  end  in  the  same  wav. 
The  Queen  bas  only  brougiit  me  a  dauglucr,  and  I  shall 
die  without  leaving  any  child  to  corne,  for  a  minority 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  bcfall  the 
kingdom.  Besides,  if  I  had  a  son,  would  he  livc  ? — 
Charles  is  a  namc  of  ill-omen,  Cliarlemagnc  cxhausted 
ail  the  luck  attcnding  it.  If  I  could  be  King  of  France 
again,  1  would  not  be  called  Charles  x.' 

'  Who  thcn  aims  at  your  crown  ?  ' 

'  My  brothcr  d'Alcnçon  is  plotting  against  me.  I 
sec  encmics  on  cvcry  sidc ' 
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'  Monsieur,'  said  Marie,  with  an  irrésistible  pout. 
'  Tell  me  some  merrier  taies.' 

*  My  dearest  treasure,'  said  the  King  vehemently,  'never 
call  me  Monsieur^  even  in  jest.  You  remind  me  of  my 
mother,  who  incessantly  offends  me  with  that  word.  I  feel 
as  if  she  deprived  me  of  my  crown.  She  says  *'My  son  " 
to  the  Duc  d'Anjou,  that  is  to  say,  the  King  of  Poland.' 
'  Sire,'  said  Marie,  folding  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer, 
'  there  is  a  realm  where  you  are  adored,  which  your 
Majesty  fills  entirely  with  glory  and  strength  ;  and  there 
the  word  Monsieur  means  my  gentle  lord.' 

She  unclasped  her  hands,  and  with  a  pretty  action 
pointed  to  her  heart.  The  words  were  so  sweetly 
musical — musiquées^  to  use  an  expression  of  the  period, 
applied  to  love-songs — that  Charles  took  Marie  by  the 
waist,  raised  her  with  the  strength  for  which  he  was 
noted,  seated  her  on  his  knee,  and  gently  rubbed  his 
forehead  against  the  curls  his  mistress  had  arranged  with 
such  care. 

Marie  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  ;  she  ven- 
tured  on  a  kiss  or  two,  which  Charles  allowed  rather  than 
accepted  ;  then,  between  two  kisses,  she  said — 

'  If  my  people  told  the  truth,  you  were  scouring  Paris 
ail  night,  as  in  the  days  when  you  played  the  scapegrace 
younger  son  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  King,  who  sat  lost  in  thought. 
'  Did  not  you  thrash  the  watch  and  rob  certain  good 
citizens  ? — And  who  are  the  men  placed  under  my 
guard,  and  who  are  such  criminals  that  you  hâve  for- 
bidden  ail  communication  with  them  ?  No  girl  was 
ever  barred  in  with  greater  severity  than  thèse  men,  who 
hâve  had  neither  food  nor  drink.  Solern's  Germans 
hâve  not  allowed  any  one  to  go  near  the  room  where 
you  left  them.  Is  it  a  joke  ?  Or  is  it  a  serious 
matter  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  King,  rousing  himself  from  his  rêverie, 
Mast    night    I    went   scampering    over    the    roofs   with 
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Tavannes  and  thc  Gondis.  I  wanted  to  havc  the  Com- 
pany of  my  old  comrades  in  folly.  But  our  legs  are  not 
what  they  werc  ;  we  did  not  dare  jump  across  the  streets. 
Howevcr,  we  crosscd  two  courtyards  by  leaping  from 
roof  to  roof.  The  last  time,  however,  when  we  alighted 
on  a  gable  close  by  this,  as  we  clung  to  the  bar  of  a 
chimney,  we  decided,  Tavannes  and  I,  that  we  could  not 
do  it  again.  If  either  of  us  had  been  alonc,  he  would 
not  hâve  tried  it.' 

'  You  were  the  first  to  jump,  I  will  wager.' 

The  King  smiled. 

*I  Icnow  whv  you  rislc  your  life  so.' 

*  H  ah,  fair  sorceress  !  ' 

*■  You  are  weary  of  life.' 

'  Bcgone  with  witchcraft  !  I  am  haunted  by  it  !  '  said 
the  King,  grave  once  more. 

'  My  witchcraft  is  love,'  said  she,  with  a  smile.  '  Since 
the  happy  day  when  vou  first  loved  me,  hâve  I  not 
always  guessed  your  thoughts  ?  And  if  vou  will  sufFer 
me  to  say  so,  the  thoughts  that  tormcnt  you  to-dav  are 
not  worthv  of  a  King.' 

*  Am  I  a  King  ?'  said  he  bittcrly. 

*Can  you  not  be  King?  VVhat  did  Charles  vu,  do, 
whose  name  vou  bear  .'  He  listened  to  his  mistress,  my 
lord,  and  he  won  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  invadcd 
by  the  English  then  as  it  is  now  by  the  adhérents  of  thc 
New  Religion.  Your  last  act  of  State  opcncd  thc  road 
vou  must  follow  :  Extcrminate  hcresy.' 

*  "^'ou  used  to  blamc  the  stratagem,'  said  Charles,  'and 
now ' 

*It  is  accomplished,'  she  put  in.  *  Bcsidcs,  I  am  of 
Madame  Catherinc's  opinion.  It  was  better  to  do  it 
yoursclf  than  to  Icavc  it  to  the  Guises.' 

'Charles  vu.  had  onlv  mcn  to  fight  against,  and  I 
havc  to  battle  with  idcas,'  the  King  wcnt  on.  '  ^'ou 
m;iy  kill  mcn  j  vt)u  cannot  kill  words  !  Thc  Kmpcror 
Ch.irlcs   V.    gave   up   thc  task  ;   his  son,   Don   Philip,  is 
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spending  himself  in  the  attempt.  We  shall  die  of  it, 
we  kings.  On  whom  can  I  dépend  ?  On  my  right, 
with  the  Catholics  I  find  the  Guises  threatening  me  ;  on 
my  left,  the  Calvinists  will  never  forgive  the  death  of  my 
poor  Father  Coligny,  nor  the  blood-letting  of  August  ; 
besides,  they  want  to  be  rid  of  us  altogether.  And  in 
front  of  me,  my  mother ' 

'Arresther;  reign  alone,' said  Marie,  whispering  in 
hisear. 

'  I  wanted  to  do  so  yesterday — but  I  do  not  to-day. 
You  speak  of  it  lightly  enough.' 

'There  is  no  such  great  distance  between  the  daughter 
of  an  apothecary  and  the  daughter  of  a  leech,'  said 
Marie  Touchet,  who  would  often  laugh  at  the  parentage 
falsely  given  her. 

The  King  knit  his  brows. 

*  Marie,  take  no  liberties.  Catherine  de'  Medici  is 
my  mother,  and  you  ought  to  tremble  at ' 

*  But  what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  ' 

*  Poison  !  '  cried  the  King,  beside  himself. 

*Poor  boy!'  said  Marie,  swallowing  her  tears,  for  so 
much  strength  united  to  so  much  weakness  moved  her 
deeply.  'Oh  !'  she  went  on,  'how  you  make  me  hâte 
Madame  Catherine,  who  used  to  seem  so  kind  ;  but  her 
kindness  seems  to  be  nothing  but  perfidy.  Why  does 
she  do  me  so  much  good  and  you  so  much  evil  ?  While 
I  was  away  in  Dauphiné  I  heard  a  great  many  things 
about  the  bcginning  of  your  reign  which  you  had  con- 
cealed  from  me  ;  and  the  Queen  your  mother  seems  to 
hâve  been  the  cause  of  ail  your  misfortunes.' 

'  How  ?  '  said  the  King,  with  eager  interest. 

'  Women  whose  soûl  and  intentions  are  pure  rule  the 
men  they  love  through  their  virtues  ;  but  women  who 
do  not  truly  wish  them  well  find  a  motive  power  in  their 
evil  inclinations.  Now  the  Qiieen  has  turned  many  fine 
qualities  in  you  into  vices,  and  made  you  believe  that 
your  bad  ones  were  virtues.     Was  that  acting  a  mother's 
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part  ? — Bc  a  tyrant  likc  l^ouis  xi.,  makc  cvcrybody 
drcadfully  afraid  of  vou,  imitatc  Don  Philip,  banish  the 
Italians,  hunt  out  ihc  Guises,  and  confiscatc  the  estâtes 
of  the  Calvinists;  vou  will  rise  to  stand  in  solitude,  and 
you  will  save  the  Crown.  The  moment  is  favourablc  ; 
your  brother  is  in  Poland.' 

'  VVe  are  two  infants  in  politics,'  said  Charles  bitterly. 
'  VVc  only  know  how  to  love.  Alas  !  dear  hcart,  ycster- 
day  I  could  think  of  ail  this  ;  I  longed  to  achieve  great 
things.  Puff  !  my  mother  has  blown  down  my  house  of 
cards.  From  afar  ditficultics  stand  out  as  clearly  as 
mountain  peaks.  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  will  put  an  end 
to  Calvinism  ;  I  will  bring  Messieurs  de  Guise  to  iheir 
sensés  ;  I  will  eut  adrift  from  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  I  will 
rely  wholly  on  the  people  of  the  middle  class  "  ;  in  short, 
at  a  distance  everything  looks  easy,  but  when  we  try  to 
climb  the  mountains,the  nearer  we  get,  the  more  obstacles 
we  discern. 

*  Calvinism  in  itself  is  the  la^t  thing  the  partv-leaders 
care  about  ;  and  the  Guises,  those  frenzied  Catholics, 
would  be  in  despair  if  the  Calvinists  were  rcally  extcr- 
minated.  Every  man  thinks  of  his  own  interests  before 
ail  else,  and  religious  opinions  are  but  a  screen  for  insati- 
able ambition.  Charles  ix.'sparty  is  the  weakest  of  ail  ; 
those  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  of  the  King  of  Poland,  of 
the  Duc  d'Alençon,  of  the  Condes,  of  the  Guises,  of  my 
mother,  form  coalitions  against  cach  other,  leaving  me 
alone  even  in  the  Council  Chambcr.  In  the  midst  of  so 
manv  éléments  of  disturbance  my  mother  is  the  strongcr, 
and  slie  has  just  showii  me  th.it  mv  plans  are  inanc. 
Wc  are  surrouiuled  by  meii  who  defy  the  law.  The  axe 
of  Louis  XI.  of  which  you  speak  is  not  in  our  grasp.  The 
Parlement  would  ncvcr  sentence  the  Guises,  nor  the  King 
of  Navarre,  nor  the  Condes,  nor  my  brothcrs.  It  would 
think  it  was  setting  the  kingdom  in  a  bla/.e.  VVhat  is 
w.intcd  is  tlic  courage  to  cominanJ  nuirdcr  ;  the  tlironc 
must  corne  to  that,  with  thcsc  insolent  wrcichc»  who  havc 
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nullified  justice  j  but  where  can  I  find  faithful  hands  ? 
The  Council  I  held  this  morning  disgusted  me  with 
everything — treachery  on  ail  sides,  antagonistic  interests 
everywhere  ! 

'  I  am  tired  of  wearing  the  crown  ;  ail  I  aslc  is  to  die 
in  peace.' 

And  he  sank  into  gloomy  somnolence. 

'Disgusted  with  everything  !  '  echoed  Marie  Touchet 
sadly,  but  respecting  her  lover's  heavy  torpor. 

Charles  was,  in  fact,  a  prey  to  utter  prostration  of 
mind  and  body,  resulting  from  over-fatigue  of  every 
faculty,  and  enhanced  by  the  déjection  caused  by  the  vast 
scale  of  his  misfortunes  and  the  évident  impossibility  of 
overcoming  them  in  the  face  of  such  a  multiplicity  of 
difficulties  as  genius  itself  talces  alarm  at.  The  King's 
dépression  was  proportionate  to  the  height  to  which  his 
courage  and  his  ideas  had  soared  during  the  last  few 
months  ;  and  now  a  fit  of  nervous  melancholy,  part,  in 
fact,  of  his  malady,  had  corne  over  him  as  he  left  the  long 
sitting  of  the  Council  he  had  held  in  his  closet.  Marie 
saw  that  he  was  sufFering  from  a  crisis  when  everything 
is  irritating  and  importunate — even  love  ;  so  she  re- 
mained  on  her  knees,  her  head  in  the  King's  lap  as  he 
sat  with  his  fingers  buried  in  her  hair  without  moving, 
without  speaking,  without  sighing,  and  she  was  equally 
still.  Charles  ix.  was  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  helpless- 
ness  ;  and  Marie,  in  the  dark  despair  of  a  loving  woman, 
who  can  see  the  border-line  ahead  where  love  must  end. 

Thus  the  lovers  sat  for  some  little  time  in  perfect 
silence,  in  the  mood  when  every  thought  is  a  wound, 
when  the  clouds  of  a  mental  storm  hide  even  the  remem- 
brance  of  past  happiness. 

Marie  believed  herself  to  be  in  some  sort  to  blâme  for 
this  terrible  déjection.  She  wondered,  not  without 
alarm,  whether  the  King's  extravagant  joy  at  welcoming 
her  back,  and  the  véhément  passion  she  could  not  con- 
tend  with,  were  not  helping  to  wreck   his  mind   and 
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frame.  As  she  looked  up  at  her  lover,  hcr  cyes  streaming 
with  tcars  that  bathcd  her  face,  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes 
too  and  on  his  colourlcss  cheelcs.  This  sympathy,  uniting 
them  cvcn  in  sorrow,  touched  Charles  ix.  so  dceply, 
that  hc  startcd  up  lilce  a  horse  that  fccls  the  spur.  He 
put  his  arm  round  Marie's  waist,  and  before  she  knew 
what  he  was  doing  had  drawn  her  down  on  thecouch. 

*I  will  be  King  no  more!'  he  said.  *I  will  be 
nothing  but  vour  lover,  and  forget  evcrything  in  that 
joy.  1  will  die  happy,  and  not  caten  up  with  the  cares 
of  a  throne.' 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  the  fire  that  blazed  in 
eyes,  just  now  so  duU,  instead  of  pleasing  Marie,  gave 
her  a  terrible  pang  ;  at  that  moment  she  blamcd  her 
love  for  contributing  to  the  illness  of  which  the  King 
was  dying. 

*  You  forget  your  prisoners,'  said  she,  starting  up 
suddenlv. 

*  What  do  I  care  about  the  men  ?  Thcy  hâve  my 
permission  to  kill  me,' 

'  What  ?     Assassins  !  '  said  she. 

'  Do  not  be  uneasy,  we  hâve  them  safe,  dcar  child. 
— Now,  think  not  of  thcni,  but  of  me.  Say,  do  you  not 
love  me  ?  ' 

*Sire  !  '  she  cried. 

*Sire  !  '  hc  repeatcd,  flashing  sparks  from  his  eyes,  so 
violent  was  his  first  surgc  of  furv  at  his  mistress's  ill- 
timcd  déférence.  'You  are  in  collusion  with  mv 
mot  her.' 

*  Grcat  God  !  '  cried  Marie,  turning  to  the  picturc 
ovcr  hcr  praying-chair,  and  trying  to  gct  to  it  to  put  up 
a  praycr.     'Oh  !   makc  him  understand  me  !  * 

'  What  !  '  said  the  King  stcrnlv.  *  Havc  you  any  sin 
on  your  soûl  ? ' 

And  still  holding  hcr  in  his  arnis,  hc  looked  decp  into 
hcr  cyc5.  'I  havc  hcard  of  the  niad  passion  of  onc 
d'hntragucs  for  you,'  he  wcnt  on,  looking  wildly  at  hcr, 
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'-  and  since  their  grandfather  Capitaine  Balzac  married 
a  Visconti  of  Milan,  those  rascals  hesitate  at  nothing.' 

Marie  gave  the  King  such  a  look  of  pride  that  he  was 
ashamed.  Just  then  the  cry  was  heard  of  the  infant 
Charles  de  Valois  from  the  adjoining  room;  he  was  just 
awake,  and  his  nurse  was  no  doubt  bringing  him  to  his 
mother. 

*  Corne  in,  la  Bourguignonne,'  said  Marie,  taking  the 
child  from  his  nurse  and  bringing  him  to  the  King. 
'  You  are  more  of  a  child  than  he,'  said  she,  half  angry, 
but  half  appeased. 

'  He  is  a  fine  boy,'  said  Charles  ix.,  taking  his  son  in 
his  arms. 

'  No  one  but  me  can  know  how  like  you  he  is,'  said 
Marie.     *  He  has  your  smile  and  ways  already.' 

'  What,  so  young  ?  '  said  the  King,  smiling. 

'  Men  will  never  believe  such  things,' said  she  ;  *  but 
look,  my  Chariot,  play  with  him,  look  at  him — now,  am 
I  not  right  ?  ' 

'It  is  true,'  said  the  King,  startled  by  a  movement  on 
the  infant's  part,  which  struck  him  as  the  miniature 
reproduction  of  a  irick  of  his  own. 

*  Pretty  flower  !  '  said  his  mother.  '  He  will  never  go 
away  from  me  ;  he  will  never  make  me  unhappy.' 

The  King  played  with  the  child,  tossing  it,  kissing  it 
with  entire  dévotion,  speaking  to  it  in  those  vague  and 
foolish  words,  the  onomatopoeia  of  mothers  and  nurses  ; 
his  voice  was  childlike,  his  brow  cleared,  joy  came  back 
to  his  saddcned  countenance  ;  and  when  Marie  saw  that 
her  lover  had  forgotten  everything,  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear — 

*Will  not  you  tell  me,  my  Chariot,  why  you  put 
assassins  in  my  keeping,  and  who  thèse  men  are,  and 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  them  ?  And  whither  were 
you  going  across  the  roofs  ?  I  hope  there  was  no  woman 
in  the  case.' 

'Then  you   still   love   me  so  well  ?'  said   the  King, 
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caught  by  the   bright   flash  of  one  of  thosc  questioning 
looks  which  women  can  give  at  a  critical  moment. 

*  You  could  doubt  me,'  replied  shc,  as  the  tears 
gathercd  under  her  beautiful  girlish  eyelids. 

'  Thcre  arc  women  in  my  adventure,  but  they  arc 
witchcs.      VVhcre  was  I  ?  ' 

*  VVe  were  quitc  ncar  hère,  on  the  gable  of  a  housc,' 
said  Marie.     *  In  what  strect .''  ' 

*  In  the  Rue  Saint-Honoré,  my  jewel,'  said  the  King, 
who  secmed  to  hâve  recovered  himself,  and  who,  as  he 
rccallcd  his  ideas,  wanted  to  give  his  mistress  some  notion 
of  the  scène  that  was  about  to  take  place  hcre.  *As  I 
crossed  it  in  pursuit  of  some  sport,  my  eyes  were 
attractcd  bv  a  bright  light  in  a  top  window  of  the  house 
inhabitcd  by  René,  mv  mothcr's  pcrfumcr  and  glover — 
yours  too,  the  wholc  Court's.  I  hâve  strong  suspicions 
as  to  what  goes  on  in  that  man's  house,  and  if  I  am 
poisoned  that  is  whcre  the  poison  is  preparcd.' 

'  I  give  him  up  to-morrow,'  said  Marie. 

*What,  vou  havc  still  dealt  with  him  sincc  I  left 
him?'  said  the  King.  '  My  life  was  hère,'  he  added 
eloomilv,  *and  hcre  no  doubt  thev  hâve  arrangcd  for  mv 
death.'  ■ 

'  Hut,  my  dcar  bov,  I  havc  but  just  ct)mc  home  trom 
Dauphinc  with  our  Dauphin,'  said  she,  with  a  smilc, 
'and  I  hâve  bought  nothing  of  Rcnc  sincc  the  Quccn  of 
Navarre  dicd. — Wcll,  go  on  ;  vou  climbed  up  to  Renc's 
roof ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  the  King  wcnt  on.  'In  a  moment  I,  followcd 
by  Tavanncs,  had  rcachcd  a  spot  whcncc,  without  bcing 
sccn,  I  could  sec  into  the  dcvil's  kitchcn,  and  note  cer- 
tain things  which  Icd  me  to  takc  strong  mcasurcs.  Do 
vou  cvcr  happen  to  havc  noticcd  the  attics  that  crown 
that  damncd  Florcntinc's  housc  ?  Ail  the  windows  to 
the  strect  arc  constantly  kcpt  shut  cxccpting  the  last, 
from  which  the  Hôtel  de  Soissoiis  can  bc  sccn,  and  ihc 
column  my  mothcr  had  crcctcd  for  her  astrologcr  Cosmo 
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Ruggieri.  There  is  a  room  in  this  top  story  with  a 
corridor  lighted  from  the  inner  yard,  so  that  in  order 
to  see  what  is  being  done  within,  a  man  must  get  to  a 
perch  which  no  one  would  ever  think  of  climbing,  the 
coping  of  a  high  wall  which  ends  against  the  roof  of 
René's  house.  The  créatures  who  placed  the  alembics 
there  to  distil  death,  trusted  to  the  faint  hearts  of  the 
Parisians  to  escape  inspection  ;  but  they  counted  without 
their  Charles  de  Valois.  I  crept  along  the  gutter,  and 
supported  myself  against  the  window  jamb  with  my  arm 
round  the  neck  of  a  monkey  that  is  sculptured  on  it.' 

'  And  what  did  you  see,  dear  heart  ?  '  said  Marie,  in 
alarm. 

*  A  low  room  where  deeds  of  darkness  are  plotted,' 
replied  the  King.  'The  first  thing  on  which  my  eyes 
fell  was  a  tall,  old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent  beard  like  old  l'Hôpital's,  and  dressed,  like  him,  in 
black  velvet.  The  concentrated  rays  of  a  brightly 
burning  lamp  fell  on  his  high  forehead,  deeply  furrowed 
by  hoUow  lines,  on  a  crown  of  white  hair  and  a  calm, 
thoughtful  face,  pale  with  vigils  and  study.  His 
attention  was  divided  between  a  manuscript  on  parch- 
ment  several  centuries  old,  and  two  lighted  stoves  on 
which  some  heretical  mixtures  were  cooking.  Neither 
the  floor  nor  the  ceiling  was  visible  ;  they  were  so  covered 
with  animais  hung  up  there,  skeletons,  dried  herbs, 
minerais,  and  drugs,  with  which  the  place  was  stuffed  ; 
hère  some  books  and  retorts,  with  chests  fuU  of  instru- 
ments for  magie  and  astrology  ;  there  diagrams  for 
horoscopes,  phials,  wax  figures,  and  perhaps  the  poisons 
he  concocts  for  René  in  payment  for  the  shelter  and 
hospitality  bestowed  on  him  by  my  mother's  glover. 

'  Tavannes  and  I  were  startled,  I  can  tell  you,  at  the 
sight  of  this  diabolical  arsenal  ;  for  merely  at  the  sight 
of  it  one  feels  spellbound,  and  but  that  my  business  is 
to  be  King  of  France,  I  should  hâve  been  frightened. 
"  Tremble  for  us  both,"  said  1  to  Tavannes. 
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'  But  ravannes'  eyes  were  riveted  on  tlic  most 
mysterious  object.  ()n  a  couch  by  the  old  man's  side 
lay  a  girl  at  full  length,  of  the  strangcst  beauty,  as  long 
and  slcnder  as  a  snake,  as  white  as  an  ermine,  as  pale  as 
dcath,  as  niotionless  as  a  statue.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
womaii  just  dug  out  of  her  grave,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
still  wrappcd  in  hcr  shroud  ;  hcr  cyes  were  hxed,  and  I 
could  not  sce  hcr  breathe.  The  old  wretch  paid  no  sort 
of  heed  to  her.  I  watched  him  so  curiously  that  his 
spirit  I  believe  passed  into  me.  By  dint  of  studying 
him,  at  last  I  admircd  that  searching  eye,  keen  and  bold, 
in  spite  of  the  chills  of  âge  ;  that  mouth,  mobile  with 
thoughts  that  came  from  what  seemed  a  single  fixed 
désire,  graven  in  a  myriad  wrinkles.  Everything  in  the 
man  spoke  of  a  hope  which  nothing  can  discourage 
and  nothing  dismay.  His  attitude,  motionless  but  full 
of  thrilling  life,  his  features  so  chiselled,  so  deeply  eut 
by  a  passion  that  has  donc  the  work  of  the  sculptor's 
tool,  that  mind  dead-set  on  some  criminal  or  scientific 
purpose,  that  searching  intelligence  on  the  track  of 
Nature  though  conquercd  by  her,  and  bent,  without 
having  broken,  under  the  burden  of  an  enterprise  it  will 
never  give  up,  threatening  création  with  fire  borrowed 
from  itsclf I  was  fascinated  for  a  moment. 

'That  old  man  was  more  a  king  than  I,  for  his  eye 
saw  the  wholc  world  and  was  its  master.  I  am  deter- 
mined  to  temper  no  more  swords  ;  I  want  10  float  over 
abysses,  as  that  old  man  does  ;  his  science  scems  to  me 
a  sovcreignty.  In  short,  I  believe  in  thèse  occult 
sciences.' 

'  ^'ou,  the  cKiest  son,  and  the  dcfcnder  of  the  Holy 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church  !  '  cried  Marie. 

M.' 

*  VVhy,  what  has  corne  over  you  ?  Go  on  ;  I  will  bc 
frightened  for  you,  and  you  shall  be  brave  for  me.' 

'Die  old  man  loolccd  at  the  clock  and  rose,'  the  K.ing 
wcnt  on.     '  Hc  Icft  the  room,  how  I  could  not  sec,  but 
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I  heard  him  open  the  window  towards  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honoré.  Presently  a  light  shone  out,  and  thcn  I  saw 
another  light,  answering  to  the  old  man's,  by  which  we 
could  perceive  Cosmo  Ruggieri  on  the  top  of  the 
column. 

'  "  Oh,  ho  !  They  understand  each  other,"  said  I 
to  Tavannes,  who  at  once  thought  the  whole  affair 
highly  suspicious,  and  was  quite  of  my  opinion  that  we 
should  seize  thèse  two  men,  and  at  once  maice  a  search 
in  their  abominable  workshop.  But  before  proceeding 
to  a  raid,  we  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen,  By  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  door  of  the  laboratory 
opened,  and  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  my  mother's  adviser — the 
bottomless  pit  in  which  ail  the  Court  secrets  are  buried, 
of  whom  wives  crave  help  against  their  husbands  and 
their  lovers,  and  husbands  and  lovers  take  counsel 
against  faithless  women,  who  gains  money  out  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  taking  it  from  every  one,  who  sells 
horoscopes,  and  is  supposed  to  know  everything, — that 
half-demon  came  in,  saying  to  the  old  man,  "Good 
evening,  brother." 

*  He  had  with  him  a  horrible  little  old  woman, 
toothless,  hunchbacked,  crooked,  and  bent  like  a  lady's 
marmoset,  but  far  more  hideous  ;  she  was  wrinkled  like 
a  withered  apple,  her  skin  was  of  the  colour  of  safFron, 
her  chin  met  her  nose,  her  mouth  was  a  hardly  visible 
slit,  her  eyes  were  like  the  black  spots  of  the  deuce  on 
dice,  her  brow  expressed  a  bitter  temper,  her  hair  fell 
in  grey  locks  from  under  a  dirty  coif  ;  she  walked  with 
a  crutch  ;  she  stank  of  devilry  and  the  stake  ;  and  she 
frightened  us,  for  neither  Tavannes  nor  I  believed  that 
she  was  a  real  woman  ;  God  never  made  one  so  horrible 
as  she. 

'She  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  the  fair 
white  serpent  with  whom  Tavannes  was  falling  in  love. 

*The  two  brothers  paid  no  heed  to  either  the  old 
woman  or  the  young  one,  who,  side  by  side,  formed  a 
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horrible  contrast.     On  one  hand  lifc  in  death,  on  thc 
othcr  death  in  lifc.' 

'Mv  sweet  poet  !  *  cried  Marie,  Icissing  thc  King. 

*  "  Good  evening,  Cosmo,"  the  old  alchcmist  replied. 
And  thcn  hoth  looiced  at  the  stove. — "  What  is  the 
powcr  of  thc  moon  to-night  ?  "  the  old  man  asked 
Cosmo. — "  ^Vhy,  caro  Lorenzo^^  my  mothcr's  astrologer 
replied,  "the  high  tides  of  September  arc  not  yet  over  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  anything  in  the  midst  of  such 
confusion," — "And  what  did  the  Orient  say  this 
evening?" — "  Hc  has  just  discovercd,"  said  Cosmo, 
"  that  there  is  a  créative  force  in  the  air  which  gives 
baclc  to  the  carth  ail  it  talces  from  it  ;  he  concludes, 
with  us,  that  everything  in  this  world  is  the  outcome  of 
a  slow  transformation,  but  ail  the  various  forms  are  of 
one  and  the  same  matter." — "That  is  what  my  prede» 
cessor  thought,"  replied  Lorcnzo.  "  This  morning 
Bernard  Palissy  was  tclling  me  that  the  metals  are  a 
resuit  of  compression,  and  that  fire,  which  parts  ail 
things,  joins  ail  things  also  ;  fire  has  the  power  of  com- 
pressing  as  well  as  that  of  diffusing.  That  worthy  has 
a  spark  of  genius  in  him." 

*  Though  I  was  placcd  where  I  could  not  be  seen, 
Cosmo  wcnt  up  to  the  dead  girl,  and  taking  hcr  hand,  hc 
said,  "There  is  some  one  near  !  Who  is  it  ?  " — "Thc 
King,"  said  she. 

*  I  at  once  showcd  mvself,  knocking  on  thc  window- 
panc  ;  Ruggicri  opcncd  the  window,  and  I  jumped  into 
this  wi/.ard's  kitchcn,  foUowed  bv    Tavannes. 

*'*  Ycs,  the  King,"  said  I  to  the  two  Florentines,  who 
seemcd  tcrror-strickcn.  "  In  spitc  of  your  furnaccs  and 
books,  your  witchcs  and  your  Icarning,  you  could  not 
divine  my  visit. —  I  am  dclighted  to  sec  thc  famous 
Lorcnzo  Ruggicri,  of  whom  thc  Q^icen  mv  mothcr 
spcaks  with  such  mvstcrv,"  said  I  to  thc  old  man,  who 
-  rose  and  bowcd. — "You  arc  in  this  kingdom  without 
my  consent,  my  good  man.    Whom  arc  vou  working  for 
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hère,  you,  who  from  father  to  son  hâve  dwelt  in  the 
heart  of  the  House  of  the  Medici  ?  Listen  to  me.  You 
hâve  your  hand  in  so  many  purses,  that  the  most  covetous 
would  by  this  hâve  had  their  fill  of  gold  ;  you  are  far 
too  cunning  to  plunge  unadvisedly  into  criminal  courses, 
but  you  ought  not  either  to  rush  like  feather-brains 
into  this  kitchen  ;  you  must  hâve  some  secret  schemes, 
you  who  are  not  content  with  gold  or  with  power  ? 
Whom  do  you  serve,  God  or  the  Devil  ?  What  are  you 
concocting  hère  ?  I  insist  on  the  whole  truth.  I  am 
honest  man  enough  to  hear  and  keep  the  secret  of  your 
undertakings,  however  blameable  they  may  be.  So  tell 
me  everything  without  concealment.  If  you  deceive 
me,  you  will  be  sternly  dealt  with.  But  Pagan  or 
Christian,  Calvinist  or  Mohammedan,  you  hâve  my  Royal 
Word  for  it  that  you  may  leave  the  country  unpunished, 
even  if  you  hâve  some  peccadilloes  to  confess.  At  any 
rate,  I  give  you  the  remainder  of  this  night  and 
to-morrow  morning  to  examine  your  consciences,  for 
you  are  my  prisoners,  and  you  must  now  follow  me  to 
a  place  where  you  will  be  guarded  like  a  treasure." 

*  Before  yielding  to  my  authority,  the  two  Florentines 
glanced  at  each  other  with  a  wily  eye,  and  Lorenzo 
Ruggieri  replied  that  I  might  be  certain  that  no  torture 
would  wring  their  secrets  from  them  ;  that  in  spite  of 
their  frail  appearance,  neither  pain  nor  human  feeling  had 
any  hold  on  them.  Confidence  alone  could  win  from 
their  lips  what  their  mind  had  in  its  keeping.  I  was 
not  to  be  surprised  if  at  that  moment  they  treated  on  an 
equal  footing  with  a  King  who  acknowledged  no  one 
above  him  but  God,  for  that  their  ideas  also  came  from 
God  alone.  Hence  they  demanded  of  me  such  confi- 
dence as  they  would  grant.  So,  before  pledging  them- 
selves  to  answer  my  questions  without  reserve,  they 
desired  me  to  place  my  left  hand  in  the  young  girl's  and 
my  right  hand  in  the  old  woman's.  Not  choosing  to 
let  them  suppose  that  I  feared  any  devilry,  I  put  out  my 
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hands.  Lorenzo  took  thc  right  and  Cosmo  the  left,  and 
each  placcd  one  in  the  hand  of  a  woman,  so  there  I  was 
lilce  fesus  Christ  betwccn  the  two  thieves.  Ail  thc 
timc  the  two  witches  wcre  studying  my  hands,  Cosmo 
held  a  mirror  bcfore  me-,  dcsiring  me  to  look  at  mysclf, 
whilc  his  brother  talked  to  the  two  women  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Neither  Tavannes  nor  I  could  catch 
the  mcaiiing  of  a  single  sentence. 

*  \Vc  set  seals  on  cvery  cntrance  to  this  laboratory 
bcfore  bringing  awav  the  men,  and  Tavannes  undcrtook 
to  kcep  guard  till  Bernard  Palissy  and  Chapelain,  my 
physician-in-chief,  shall  go  there  to  make  a  close  examin- 
ation  of  ail  the  drugs  stored  or  madc  there.  It  was  to 
hinder  their  knowing  anything  of  the  search  going  on 
in  their  kitchen,  and  to  prevent  their  communicating 
with  any  one  whatever  outside — for  thev  might  hâve 
sent  sonie  message  to  my  mother — that  I  brought  thèse 
two  démons  to  be  shut  up  hère  with  Solern's  Germans 
to  watch  them,  who  are  as  good  as  the  stoutest  prison- 
walls.  Rcnc  himself  is  confined  to  his  room  under  thc 
cye  of  Solern's  groom,  and  the  two  witches  also.  And 
now,  swectheart,  as  I  hold  the  kcv  of  the  Cabala,  thc 
kings  of  Thunes,  the  chicfs  of  witchcraft,  the  princes 
of  Bohemia,  thc  masters  of  the  future,  the  inheritors  of 
ail  thc  famous  soothsaycrs,  I  will  read  and  know  your 
hcart,  and  at  last  we  will  know  what  is  to  bccome  of  us.' 

*  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  thev  can  lay  my  hcart  bare,' 
said  Marie,  without  showing  the  least  alarm. 

'  I  know  why  necromanccrs  do  not  frightcn  you  ; 
you  cast  spells  yourself.' 

*  Will  you  not  havc  some  of  thèse  pcachcs  ?  *  said  she, 
offering  him  some  fine  fruit  on  a  silver-gilt  plate. 
'  Look  at  thcsc  grapcs  and  pcars  ;  1  went  mysclf  to 
gathcr  them  ail  at  Vinccnnes.' 

'  Thcn  I  will  cat  some,  for  there  can  be  no  poison  in 
them  but  thc  philters  distilled  from  your  fingcrs.' 

*  You  ought   to  cat   much   fruit,   Charles  ;    it    would 
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cool  your  blood,  which  you  scorch  by  such  violent 
living.' 

'  And  ought  I  not  to  love  you  less  too  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps '  said  she.     *  If  v^^hat  you  love  is  bad  for 

you, — and  I  hâve  thought  so — I  should  find  power  in  my 
love  to  refuse  to  let  you  bave  it.  I  adore  Charles  far 
more  than  I  love  the  King,  and  I  vivant  the  man  to  live 
without  the  troubles  that  malce  him  sad  and  anxious.' 

'  Royalty  is  destroying  me.' 

'  It  is  so,'  replied  she.  '  If  you  were  only  a  poor 
prince  lilce  your  brother-in-law^  the  King  of  Navarre, 
that  wretched  débauchée  who  bas  not  a  sou  or  a  stitch 
of  bis  own,  who  bas  merely  a  poor  little  kingdom  in 
Spain  vi^bere  be  will  never  set  foot,  and  Béarn  in  France, 
vi^bich  yields  him  scarcely  enough  to  live  on,  I  should  be 
bappy,  much  happier  than  if  I  were  really  Queen  of 
France.' 

'  But  are  you  not  much  more  than  the  Queen  ?  King 
Charles  is  hers  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  Queen,  after  ail,  is  part  of  our  politics.' 

Marie  smiled  with  a  pretty  little  pout,  saying — 

'We  ail  know  that,  my  liège. — And  my  sonnet — is 
it  finished  ?  ' 

*  Dear  child,  it  is  as  bard  to  write  verses  as  to  draw 
up  an  edict  of  pacification.  I  will  finish  them  for  you 
soon.  Ah  God  !  Hfe  sits  ligbtly  on  me  hère,  would  I 
could  never  leave  you  ! — But  I  must,  nevertbeless, 
examine  the  two  Florentines.  By  ail  the  sacred  relies, 
I  thought  one  Ruggieri  quite  enough  in  France,  and 
bebold  there  are  two  !  Listen,  my  dearest  heart,  you  bave 
a  good  mother-wit,  you  would  make  a  capital  lieutenant 
of  police,  for  you  detect  everything ' 

*  Well,  Sire,  we  women  take  ail  we  dread  for  granted, 
and  to  us  what  is  probable  is  certain  ;  there  is  ail  our 
subtlety  in  two  words.' 

*  Well,  then,  belp  me  to  fathom  thèse  two  men.  At 
tbis  moment  every  détermination  I  may  come  to  dépends 
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on  this  cxamination.  Arc  they  innocent  ?  Are  thcy 
guilty  ? — Behind  them  stands  my  mother.' 

'  I  hcar  Jacob  on  the  winding  stair,'  said  Marie. 

Jacob  was  thc  King's  favourite  body  servant,  who 
accompanicd  him  in  ail  his  amusements  ;  hc  now  came 
to  ask  whether  his  Master  vvould  wish  to  speak  with  the 
two  prisoners. 

At  a  nod  of  consent,  the  mistress  of  the  housc  gave 
some  orders. 

'Jacob,'  said  she,  *  make  cvery  one  in  the  place  leave 
the  house,  excepting  the  nurse  and  Monsieur  le  Dauphin 
d'Auvergne — they  may  stay.  Do  you  remain  in  the 
room  downstairs;  but  first  of  ail  shut  the  windows,  draw 
the  curtains,  and  light  the  candies.' 

The  King's  impatience  was  so  great  that,  while  thèse 
préparations  were  being  made,  he  came  to  take  his  place 
in  a  large  settle,  and  his  prctty  mistress  seated  hersclf  by 
his  side  in  the  nook  of  a  wide,  white  marblc  chimney- 
placc,  where  a  bright  fire  blazed  on  thc  hearth.  In  the 
place  of  a  mirror  hung  a  portrait  of  thc  King,  in  a  red 
velvet  frame.  Charles  rested  his  clbow  on  the  arm  of 
the  seat,  to  contemplatc  the  two  Italiaiis  at  his  ease. 

The  shuttcrs  shut,  and  thc  curtains  drawn,  Jacob 
lighted  thc  candies  in  a  sort  of  candelabrum  of  chased 
silver,  placing  it  on  a  table  at  which  thc  two  Florentines 
took  thcir  stand — seeming  to  recognise  the  candlestick 
as  thc  work  of  thcir  fcllow-townsman,  Hcnvcnuto  Cdlini. 
Thcn  thc  cffcct  of  this  rich  room,  dcct)ratcd  in  thc 
King's  tastc,  was  really  brilliant.  The  russct  tonc  of 
thc  tapestrics  lookcd  bcttcr  than  by  daylight.  Thc 
furniturc,  elcgantlv  carved,  rcflcctcd  thc  light  of  thc 
candies  and  of  thc  <irc  in  its  shining  bosses.  Thc  gild- 
ing,  judiciously  introduccd,  sparklcd  hcre  and  thcrc  likc 
cycs,  and  gave  relief  to  thc  brown  colouring  that  prc- 
dominated  in  this  ncst  for  lovcrs. 

Jacob  knockcd  twice,  and  at  a  word  brought  in  thc  two 
Florentines.     Marie  Touchct  was  immcdiatclv  struck  bv 
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the  grand  présence  which  distinguished  Lorenzo  in  the 
sight  of  great  and  small  alike.  This  austère  and  vénér- 
able man,  whose  silver  beard  was  relieved  against  an 
overcoat  of  blaclc  velvet,  had  a  forehead  like  a  marble 
dôme.  His  severe  countenance,  with  two  black  eyes 
that  darted  points  of  fire,  inspired  a  thrill  as  of  a  genius 
emerged  from  the  deepest  solitude,  and  ail  the  more 
impressive  because  its  power  was  not  dulled  by  contact 
with  other  men.  It  was  as  the  steel  of  a  blade  that  has 
not  yet  been  used. 

Cosmo  Ruggieri  wore  the  Court  dress  of  the  period. 
Marie  nodded  to  the  King,  to  show  him  that  he  had  not 
exaggerated  the  picture,  and  to  thank  him  for  introducing 
her  to  this  extraordinary  man. 

'  I  should  hâve  liked  to  see  the  witches  too,'  she 
whispered. 

Charles  ix.,  sunk  again  in  brooding,  made  no  reply  j 
he  was  anxiously  flipping  ofF  some  crumbs  of  bread  that 
happened  to  lie  on  his  doublet  and  hose. 

'  Your  science  cannot  work  on  the  sky,  nor  compel 
the  Sun  to  shine,  Messieurs  de  Florence,'  said  the  King, 
pointing  to  the  curtains  which  had  been  drawn  to  shut 
out  the  grey  mist  of  Paris.     '  There  is  no  daylight.' 

'  Our  science.  Sire,  enaWes  us  to  make  a  sky  as  we 
will,'  said  Lorenzo  Ruggieri.  '  The  weather  is  always 
fair  for  those  who  work  in  a  laboratory  by  the  light  of  a 
furnace.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  King. — '  Well,  Father,'  said 
he,  using  a  word  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  to  old 
men,  *  explain  to  us  very  clearly  the  object  of  your 
studies.' 

'  Who  will  guarantee  us  impunity  ?  ' 

'  The  word  of  a  King  !  '  replied  Charles,  whose 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited  by  this  question. 

Lorenzo  Ruggieri  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  Charles 
exclaimed — 

'  What  checks  you  ?  we  are  alone.' 
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'  Is  thc  King  of  France  hcrc  ?  '  asked  the  old  man. 
Charles  ix.  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  hc  rcplicd, 
^No.' 

*  But  will  hc  not  come  ?  '  Lorenzo  urged. 

*  No,'  replied  Charles,  restraining  an  impulse  of  rage. 
The  imposing   old    man   toolc  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

Cosmo,  amazcd  at   his   boldness,  darcd   not   imitate  his 
brother. 

Charles  ix.  said,  with  sevcre  irony — 

*  The  King  is  not  hère,  Monsieur,  but  you  are  in  the 
présence  of  a  lady  whose  permission  you  ought  to  wait 
for.' 

*  The  man  you  sec  beforc  you.  Madame,'  said  the 
grand  old  man,  '  is  as  far  above  icings  as  kings  are  abovc 
their  subjects,  and  you  shall  find  me  courtcous,  even 
when  you  know  my  powcr.' 

Hcaring  thèse  bold  words,  spoken  with  Italian 
cmphasis,  Charles  and  Marie  lookcd  at  each  other  and 
then  at  Cosmo,  who,  with  his  cyes  fixed  on  his  brother, 
seemed  to  be  asking  himsclf,  '  How  will  he  get  himself 
out  of  the  awkward  position  we  are  in  ?  ' 

In  fact,  one  person  oiily  could  appreciate  the  dignity 
and  skill  of  Lorenzo  Ruggieri's  hrst  move  ;  not  thc 
King,  nor  his  young  mistress,  over  whom  the  eldcr  man 
had  cast  the  spell  of  his  audacity,  but  his  not  Icss  wily 
brother  Cosmo.  Though  he  was  superior  to  the  clevercst 
mcn  at  Court,  and  perhaps  to  his  patroncss  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  the  astrologer  kncw  Lorenzo  to  bc  his  master. 

The  Icarncd  old  man,  buried  in  solitude,  had  gaugcd 
thc  sovercigns  of  the  carth,  almost  ail  of  thcm  wcaricd 
out  by  the  perpétuai  shifting  of  pulitics  ;  for  at  that  timc 
grcat  crises  wcre  so  suddcn,  so  far  rcaching,  so  Tierce,  and 
so  uncxpccted  !  He  kncw  thcir  saticty,  ihcir  lassitude  ; 
hc  kncw  with  what  cagcrncss  thcv  pursucd  ail  that  was 
ncw,  strangc,  or  uncommon  ;  and,  abovc  ail,  how  glad 
thcy  wcrc  to  risc  now  and  then  to  intcllcctual  régions  so 
a>  to  cscapc  from   the  perpétuai  strugglc  with  mcn  aiid 
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things.  To  those  who  hâve  exhausted  politics,  nothing 
remains  but  abstract  thought  ;  this  Charles  v.  had  proved 
by  his  abdication. 

Charles  ix.,  who  made  sonnets  and  swords  to  recreate 
himself  after  the  absorbing  business  of  an  âge  when  the 
Throne  was  in  not  less  ill-odour  than  the  King,  and 
when  Royalty  had  only  its  cares  and  none  of  its  plea- 
sures,  could  not  but  be  strangely  startled  by  Lorenzo's 
audacious  négation  of  his  power.  Religious  impiety  had 
ceased  to  be  surprising  at  a  time  when  Catholicism  was 
closely  inquired  into  ;  but  the  subversion  of  ail  religion, 
assumed  as  a  groundwork  for  the  wild  spéculations  of 
mystical  arts,  naturally  amazed  the  King,  and  roused  him 
from  his  gloomy  absence  of  mind.  Besides,  a  victory 
to  be  won  over  mankind  was  an  undertaking  which 
would  make  every  other  interest  seem  trivial  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ruggieri.  An  important  debt  to  be  paid 
depended  on  this  idea  to  be  suggested  to  the  King  ;  the 
brothers  could  not  ask  for  this,  and  yet  they  must  obtain 
it.  The  first  thing  was  to  make  Charles  ix.  forget  his 
suspicions  by  making  him  jump  at  some  new  idea. 

The  two  Italians  knew  full  well  that  in  this  strange 
game  their  lives  were  at  stake;  and  the  glances — 
défèrent  but  proud — that  they  exchanged  with  Marie 
and  the  King,  whose  looks  were  keen  and  suspicious, 
were  a  drama  in  themselves. 

*  Sire,'  said  Lorenzo  Ruggieri,  '  you  hâve  asked  for 
the  truth.  But  to  show  her  to  you  naked,  I  must  bid 
you  Sound  the  well,  the  pit,  from  which  she  will  rise.  I 
pray  you  let  the  gentleman,  the  poet,  forgive  us  for  say- 
ing  what  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church  may  regard  as 
blasphemy — I  do  not  believe  that  God  troubles  Himself 
about  human  aft'airs.' 

Though  fuUy  resolved  to  préserve  his  sovereign  in- 
différencié, Charles  ix.  could  not  control  a  gesture  of 
surprise. 

'  But  for  that  conviction,  I  should  hâve  no  faith  in  the 
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miraculous  work  to  which  I  hâve  devotcd  myself.  But, 
to  carry  it  out,  I  must  belicve  it  ;  and  if  the  hand  of 
God  rulcs  ail  things,  I  am  a  madman.  So,  be  it  known 
to  thc  King,  we  aim  at  winning  a  victory  ovcr  the 
immédiate  course  of  human  nature. 

'  I  am  an  alchemist,  Sire  ;  but  do  not  suppose,  with 
the  vulgar,  that  1  am  striving  to  make  gold.  The  com- 
position of  gold  is  not  the  end,  but  only  an  incident  of 
our  rcsearches  ;  elsc  we  should  not  call  our  undertaking 
Magnum  Opus^  the  great  work.  The  Great  Work  is 
something  far  more  ambitious  than  that.  If  I,  at 
this  day,  could  recognise  the  présence  of  God  in 
mattcr,  the  firc  of  the  furnaces  that  havc  been  burning 
for  centuries  would  bc  cxtinguished  to-morrow  at  my 
bidding. 

*  But  make  no  mistake — to  denv  the  direct  interfér- 
ence of  God  is  not  to  denv  God.  VVe  place  the  Creator 
of  ail  things  far  above  the  level  to  which  religions 
reducc  Him.  Those  who  hope  for  immortalitv  are  not 
to  be  accused  of  Athcism.  Following  the  example  of 
Lucifer,  we  are  jealous  of  God,  and  jealousy  is  a  proof 
ot  violent  love.  Though  this  doctrine  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  labours,  ail  adcpts  do  not  acccpt  it.  Cosmo,'  said 
thc  old  man,  indicating  his  brothcr,  '  Cosmo  is  dcvout  ; 
he  pays  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  our  father's  soûl, 
and  he  gocs  to  hear  thcm.  Your  mother's  astrologcr 
bclicves  in  the  Divinitv  of  Christ,  in  thc  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  in  Transubstantiation  ;  hc  bclicves  in  thc 
Hopc's  indulgences,  and  in  hcU — hc  bclicves  in  an  infinité 
numbcr  of  things. —  His  hour  is  not  vct  comc,  for  I  havc 
rcad  his  horoscope  ;  hc  will  livc  to  bc  ncarlv  a  hundrcd. 
Hc  will  livc  through  two  rcigns,  and  sec  two  kings  of 
France  assassinatcd ' 

'Who  will  be ?'  askcd  thc  King. 

*  Thc  last  of  thc  Valois  and  thc  first  of  thc  Bourbons,' 
rcplicd  Lorcn/.o.  '  But  Cosmo  will  ct>mc  to  mv  wav  of 
thinking.     In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  bc  an  alchemist  and 
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a  Catholic  ;  to  believe  in  the  dominion  of  man  over 
matter,  and  in  the  suprême  power  of  mind.' 

'  Cosmo  wiU  live  to  be  a  hundred  ?  '  said  the  King, 
Icnitting  his  brows   in   the    terrible   way   that    was    his 

^°  Yes,  Sire,'  said  Lorenzo  decisively.  '  He  will  die 
peacefully  in  his  bed.' 

<If  it  is  in  your  power  to  predict  the  moment  ot  your 
death,  how  can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  resuit  of  your 
inquiries?'  asked  the  King.  And  he  smiled  tnumph- 
antly  as  he  looked  at  Marie  Touchet. 

The  brothers  exchanged  a  swift  look  of  satisfaction. 

'He  is  interested  in  alchemy,' thought  they, 'sowe 

are  safe.'  ,  .    .  ,    . 

*  Our  prognostics  are  based  on  the  existing  relations 
of  man  to  nature  ;  but  the  very  point  we  aim  at  is  the 
complète  altération  of  those  relations,'  replied  Lorenzo. 
The  King  sat  thinking. 

'But  if  you  are  sure  that  you  must  die,  you  are 
assured  of  defeat,'  said  Charles  ix. 

'As  our  predecessors  were,'  replied  Lorenzo,  htting 
his  hand  and  letting  it  drop  with  a  solemn  and  emphatic 
gesture,  as  dignified  as  his  thoughts.  'But  your  mind 
has  rushed  on  to  the  goal  of  our  attempts.  Sire  ;  we  must 
come  back  a£ain,  Sire  !  Unless  you  know  the  ground 
on  which  our^ édifice  is  erected,  you  may  persist  in  say- 
ing  that  it  will  fall,  and  judge  this  science,  which  has 
been  pursued  for  centuries  by  the  greatest  minds,  as  the 
vulgar  judge  it.' 

The  King  bowed  assent. 

'  I  believe,  then,  that  this  earth  belongs  to  man,  that 
he  is  master  of  it,  and  may  appropriate  ail  the  forces  ail 
the  éléments  thereof.  Man  is  not  a  créature  proceeding 
directlv  from  the  hand  of  God,  but  the  resuit  of  the 
principle  diffused  throughout  the  infinité  Ether,  whcrein 
myriads  of  beings  are  produced  ;  and  thèse  hâve  no 
resemblance  to  each  other  between  star  and  star,  because 
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thc  conditions  of  lifc  are  cverywhcrc  différent.  Ay, 
my  Licgc,  the  motion  we  call  life  has  its  source  bcvond 
ail  visible  worlds  ;  création  draws  from  it  as  thc  sur- 
rounding  conditions  may  require,  and  thc  minutes! 
bcings  sharc  in  it  bv  taicing  ai!  thcy  are  ablc,  at  their 
own  risk  and  péril  ;  it  is  their  part  to  défend  thcmsclvcs 
from  death.     This  is  the  sum-total  of  alchemy. 

*  If  man,  the  most  perfect  animal  on  this  globe,  had 
within  him  a  fraction  of  thc  Godhead,  he  could  not 
perish  —  but  he  docs  pcrish.  To  escape  from  this 
dilemma,  Socrates  and  his  school  invented  the  soûl.  I — 
the  successor  of  the  grcat  unicnown  kings  who  havc 
ruled  this  science — I  am  for  the  old  théories  against  the 
new  ;  I  believe  in  the  transmutation  of  matter  which  I 
can  sec,  as  against  the  eternity  of  a  soûl  which  I  cannot 
sec.  I  do  not  acknowlcdge  thc  world  of  soûls.  If  such 
a  world  existcd,  the  substances  of  which  thc  bcautiful 
combination,  produces  vour  bodv — and  which  in  Madame 
are  so  dazzling — would  not  separatc  and  résolve  thcm- 
sclvcs after  your  death  to  return  cach  to  its  own  place  ; 
thc  water  to  water,  thc  firc  to  firc,  thc  mctal  to 
métal,  just  as  whcn  my  charcoal  is  burnt  its  cléments 
are  rcstored  to  their  original  molécules. 

'  Though  vou  say  that  somcthing  lives  on,  it  is  not  wc 
ourselvcs  ;  ail  that  constitutcs  our  living  self  pcrishcs. 

*  Now,  it  is  my  living  self  that  I  désire  to  perpetuate 
beyond  the  common  term  of  lifc  ;  it  is  the  présent 
manifestation  for  which  I  want  to  secure  longer  dura- 
tion.  What  !  trees  live  for  centuries,  and  mcn  shall 
live  but  for  vcars,  while  those  arc  passive  and  we  arc 
active  ;  while  they  are  motionlcss  and  spccchlcss,  and  wc 
walk  and  talk  !  No  créature  on  carth  ought  to  bc 
supcrior  to  us  cither  in  power  or  pcrmancncy.  Wc 
hâve  aircady  expandcd  our  scnscs  ;  wc  can  sec  into  the 
stars.  Wc  ought  to  be  ablc  to  cxtcnd  our  lifc.  I  place 
litc  above  power.  Of  what  use  is  powcr  if  lifc  slips 
from  us  ? 
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'A  national  man  ought  to  hâve  no  occupation  but 
that  of  seelcing — not  whether  there  is  another  life— but 
the  secret  on  which  our  présent  life  is  based,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prolong  it  at  wiU  !— This  is  the  désire  that  has 
silvered  my  hair.  But  I  walic  on  boldly  in  the  darkness, 
leading  to  battle  those  intellects  which  share  my  faith. 
Life  will  some  day  be  ours.' 

*  But  how  ?  '  cried  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet. 

'The  first  condition  of  our  faith  is  the  belief  that  this 
world  is  for  man  ;  you  must  grant  me  that,'  said  Lorenzo. 

«Well  and  good,  so  be  it  !  '  said  Charles  de  Valois, 
impatient,  but  already  fascinated. 

'  Well,  then,  Sire,  if  we  remove  God  from  this  world, 
what  is  left  but  man  ?  Now  let  us  survey  our  domain. 
The  material  world  is  composed  of  éléments;  those 
éléments  hâve  a  first  principle  within  them.  Ail  thèse 
principles  résolve  themselves  into  one  which  is  gifted 
with  motion.  The  number  Three  is  the  formula  of 
création  :  Matter,  Motion,  Production  !  ' 

<  Proof,  proof  ?     Pause  there  !  '  cried  the  King. 

<  Do  you  not  see  the  effects  ?  '  replied  Lorenzo.    *  We 

hâve  analysed  in  our  crucibles  the  acorn  from  which  an 

oalc  would   hâve  arisen  as  wcU    as   the   embryo  which 

would  hâve  become  a  man  ;  from  thèse  small  masses  of 

matter  a  pure  élément  was  derived  to  which  some  force, 

some  motion  would  hâve  been  added.     In  the  absence  of 

a  Creator,  must  not  that  first  principle  be  able  to  assume 

the  external    forms  which  constitute  our  world  ?     For 

the  phenomena  of  life  are  everywhere  the  same.     Yes, 

in  metals  as  in  living  beings,  in  plants  as  in  man,  life 

begins    by    an    imperceptible    embryo    which    develops 

spontaneously.     There  is  a  first  principle  !     We   must 

detect  it  at  the  point  where  it  acts  on  itself,  where  it  is 

one,  where  it  is  a  Principle  before  it  is  a  Créature,  a 

cause  before  it  is  an  efFect  ;  then  we  shall  see  it  Absolute 

— formless,  but  capable  of  assuming  ail  the  forms  we  see 

it  take. 
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*  When  we  arc  face  to  face  with  this  particle  or  atom, 
and  havc  dctccted  its  motion  from  thc  starting-point, 
we  shall  Icnow  its  laws  ;  we  are  thenceforth  its  masters, 
and  ablc  to  impose  on  it  the  form  we  mav  choose,  among 
ail  we  see  ;  wc  shall  possess  goid,  having  the  world,  and 
can  give  ourselvcs  centuries  of  life  to  enjoy  our  wealth. 
That  is  what  we  seelc,  my  disciples  and  I.  Ail  our 
powers,  ail  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  that  scarch  ; 
nothing  diverts  us  from  it.  One  hour  wasted  on  any 
other  passion  would  be  stolen  from  our  greatness  !  You 
hâve  never  found  onc  of  vour  hunting-dogs  neglectful 
of  the  gamc  or  the  death,  and  I  hâve  ncvcr  known  onc 
of  my  persevering  subjects  divcrtcd  by  a  woman  or  a 
thought  of  greed. 

'  If  the  adept  craves  for  gold  and  power,  that  hungcr 
cornes  of  our  nccessitics;  he  clutches  at  fortune  as  a 
thirsty  hound  snatches  a  moment  from  the  chase  to 
drink,  becausc  his  retorts  demand  a  diamond  to  consume, 
or  ingots  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  Each  one  has  his 
line  of  work.  This  one  seeks  the  secret  of  vegetable 
nature,  he  studies  the  torpid  life  of  plants,  he  notes  the 
paritv  of  motion  in  cvery  species  and  the  parity  of 
nutrition  ;  in  evcry  case  he  disccrns  that  sun,  air, 
and  watcr  are  necded  for  fcrtilitv  and  nourishment. 
Another  investigates  the  blood  of  animais.  A  third 
studies  the  laws  of  motion  gencrallv  and  its  relation  to 
thc  orbits  of  the  stars.  Almost  ail  love  to  strugglc 
with  the  intractable  nature  of  metals  ;  for  though  wc 
find  various  cléments  in  evcrvthing,  we  alwavs  find 
metals  the  samc  throughout,  down  to  their  minutcst 
particles. 

*  Hence  the  common  error  as  to  our  labours.  Do  vou 
sec  ail  thcsc  patient  toilcrs,  thèse  indefatigablc  athlètes, 
alwavs  vantjuishcd,  and  alwavs  rcturiiing  to  thc  assault  f 
Hunianitv,  Sire,  is  at  our  hccls,  as  vour  huntsman  is  at 
thc  hccls  of  thc  pack.  It  crics  to  us,  **  Hurrv  on  ! 
Ovcrlook   nothing  '      Sacrifice  cvcrvthinir,  c\cn   a   man 
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_you  who  sacrifice  yourselves  !     Hurry  onward  !     Cut 
ofF  the  head  and  hands  of  Death,  my  foe  !  " 

'  Yes,  Sire,  we  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  on  which 

the    happiness   dépends  of  générations  to  corne.      Wc 

hâve    buried    many   men— and   what    men  !— who   hâve 

died  in  the  pursuit.     When  we  set  foot  on  that  road  it 

is  not  to  worlc  for  ourselves  :  we  may  perish  without 

discovering  the  secret.     And  what  a  death  is  that  ot  a 

man  who  does  not  believe  in  a   future  hfe  !     We  are 

glorious  martyrs  ;  we  bear  the  selfishness  of  the  whole 

race  in  our  hearts  ;  we  live  in  our  successors.     On  our 

way  we  discover  secrets  which  enrich  the  mechanical 

and    libéral   arts.     Our    furnaces   shed    gleams  of  light 

which    help    Society   to    possess   more   perfect   forms  ot 

industry.       Gunpowder  was  discovered  in  our  retorts  ; 

we  shall  conquer  the  thunder  yet.     Our  patient  vigils 

may  overthrow  politics.' 

'  Can  that  be  possible  !  '  cried  the  King,  sitting   up 

again  on  the  settle.  r    l    xt 

'Why  not?'  replied  the  Grand  Master  of  the  New 
Templars.      Tradidit  rnundum  disputationibus  !     Çod  has 
o-iven  us  the  world.     Listen  to  this  once  again  !     Man 
Ts  lord  on  earth,  and  matter  is  his.     Every  means,  every 
power  is  at  his  service.     What  created  us  ?     A  motion 
What  power  Iceeps  life  in  us  ?     A  motion  ?     And  should 
not  science  grasp  this  motion  ?     Nothing  on  earth  is  lost, 
nothing  Aies  off  from  our  planet  to  go  elsewhere  ;  it  it 
were  so,  the  stars  would  fall  on  one  another     The  waters 
of  the  Déluge  are  ail  hère,  and  not  a  drop  lost.     Around 
us,  above,  below,  are   the  éléments  whence   hâve   pro- 
ceeded    the    innumerable    millions    of    men    who    hâve 
trodden  the  earth,  before  and  since  the  Déluge.     What 
is  it   that  remains  to  be  done  ?     To   detect   the  disin- 
tegrating   force  ;    on   the   other    hand,  to    discover    the 
combining  force.     We  are  the  outcome  of  a  visible  toil. 
When  the  waters  covered  our  globe,  men  came  torth 
from  them  who  found  the  éléments  of  life  in  the  earth  s 
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covering,  in  thc  atmosphère,  and  in  food,  Earth  and 
air,  then,  contain  the  first  principle  of  human  transfor- 
mations ;  thèse  go  on  under  our  eyes,  by  the  agcncy  of 
what  is  under  our  cyes  ;  hencc  we  can  discover  the  secret 
bv  not  confining  our  efforts  to  the  span  of  one  man's 
life,  but  making  the  task  endure  as  long  as  mankind 
itself,  We  hâve,  in  fact,  attackcd  mattcr  as  a  wholc  ; 
Matter,  in  which  I  believe,  and  which  I,  Grand  Master 
of  our  Order,  am  bent  on  penetrating. 

'  Christopher  Columbus  gave  a  world  to  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  I  am  secking  to  give  thc  King  of  France  a  peoplc 
that  shall  never  die. — I,  an  outpost  on  the  remotest 
fronticr  which  cuts  us  ofF  from  the  knowledge  of  things, 
a  patient  student  of  atoms,  I  dcstroy  forms,  I  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  everv  combination,  I  imitate  Death  to  cnable 
me  to  imitate  Life.  In  short,  I  knock  incessantly  at  the 
dcK)r  of  Création,  and  shall  still  knock  till  mv  latest  day. 
When  I  die,  mv  knocker  will  pass  into  other  hands  not 
less  indefatigablc,  as  unknown  giants  bcqueathed  it  to  me. 

*  Fabulous  images,  never  undcrstood,  such  as  those  of 
Prometheus,  of  Ixion,  of  Adonis,  of  Pan,  etc.,  which 
are  part  of  thc  religious  bcliefs  of  every  peoplc  and  in 
evcry  âge,  show  us  that  this  hope  had  its  birth  with  the 
human  race,  Chald.ta,  India,  Pcrsia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  thc  Moors  hâve  transmiticd  Magian  lorc,  the  highest 
of  ail  thc  occult  sciences,  thc  storchouse  of  the  rcsults 
of  générations  of  watchers.  Therein  lav  the  bond  of 
thc  noble  and  majestic  Order  of  the  Temple.  Whcn 
hc  burncd  thc  Tcmplars,  a  predcccssor  of  yours,  Sire, 
only  burncd  mcn  ;  thcir  secrets  romain  with  us.  Thc 
reconstruction  of  thc  Temple  is  ihc  watchword  of  an 
unrccognised  peoplc,  a  race  of  intrcpid  scckcrs,  ail  looking 
to  thc  Orient  of  life,  ail  brethrcn,  ail  inséparable,  unitcd 
by  an  idea,  stamped  with  thc  scal  of  toil.  I  am  thc 
sovereign  of  this  peoplc,  thcir  chicf  bv  élection  and 
not  by  birth.  I  guide  thcm  ail  towards  thc  essence  of 
life  '     Grand  Master,  Rosicrucians,  companions,  adcpts, 
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we  ail  pursue  the  invisible  molécule  which  escapes  our 
crucibles,  and  still  évades  our  sight  ;  but  we  shall  malce 
ourselves  eyes  manifold  more  powerful  than  those 
bestowed  on  us  by  nature  ;  we  shall  get  to  the  primi- 
tive atom,  the  corpuscular  élément  so  perseveringly 
sought  by  ail  the  sages  who  hâve  preceded  us  in  the 
sublime  pursuit. 

'  Sire,  when  a  man  stands  astride  on  that  abyss,  and 
has  at  his  command  divers  so  intrepid  as  my  brethren, 
other  human  interests  look  very  small  ;  hence  we  are 
not  dangerous.  Religious  disputes  and  political  struggles 
are  far  from  us  ;  we  are  immeasurably  beyond  them. 
Those  who  contend  with  nature  do  not  condescend  to 
take  men  by  the  throat. 

*  Moreover,  every  resuit  in  our  science  is  appréciable  ; 
we  can  measure  every  effect,  we  can  predict  it,  whereas 
in  the  combinations  which  include  men  and  their 
interests  everything  is  unstable.  We  shall  submit  the 
diamond  to  our  crucible  ;  we  shall  make  diamonds  ;  we 
shall  make  gold  !  Like  one  of  our  craft  at  Barcelona, 
we  shall  make  ships  move  by  the  help  of  a  little  water 
and  fire.  We  shall  dispense  with  the  wind,  nay,  we 
shall  make  the  wind,  we  shall  make  light  and  renew  the 
face  of  empires  by  new  industries! — But  we  will  never 
stoop  to  mount  a  throne  to  be  gehennaed  by  nations.' 

Notwithstanding  his  désire  to  avoid  being  entrapped 
by  Florentine  cunning,  the  King,  as  well  as  his  simple- 
minded  mistress,  was  by  this  time  caught  and  carried 
away  in  the  rhetoric  and  rhodomontade  of  this  pompous 
and  specious  flow  of  words.  The  lovers'  eyes  betrayed 
how  much  they  were  dazzled  by  the  vision  of  mysterious 
riches  spread  out  before  them  ;  they  saw,  as  it  were, 
subterranean  caverns  in  long  perspective  full  of  toiling 
gnomes.  The  impatience  of  curiosity  dissipated  the 
alarms  of  suspicion. 

'But,  then,'  exclaimed  the  King,  '  you  are  great 
politicians,  and  can  enlighten  us.' 

X 
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*  No,  Sire,'  said  Lorenzo  simply, 

*  Why  not  ?  '  asked  the  King. 

*Sire,  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  be  ablc  to  predict  what 
will  C(»me  of  a  concoursc  of  somc  thousands  of  men  ;  wc 
mav  be  ab!e  to  tell  what  one  man  will  do,  how  long  hc 
will  livc,  and  whether  he  will  be  luclcv  or  unluckv  ;  but 
wc  cannot  tell  how  several  wills  thrown  together  will 
act,  and  any  calculation  of  the  swing  of  their  interests 
is  even  more  difficult,  for  interests  are  men  plus  things  ; 
onlv  in  solitude  can  we  discern  the  gênerai  aspect  of 
the  future.  The  Protestantism  that  is  devouring  you 
will  be  devoured  in  its  turn  by  its  practical  outcome, 
which,  in  its  day,  will  become  a  theory  too.  Europe, 
so  far,  has  not  gone  further  than  religion  ;  to-morrow  it 
will  attaclc  Royalty.* 

*  Then  the  night  of  Saint-Bartholomew  was  a  grcat 
conception  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Sire  ;  for  when  the  peoplc  triumph,  they  will 
hâve  their  Saint-Bartholomew.  When  Religion  and 
Royalty  are  swept  away,  the  peoplc  will  attack  the 
ercat,  and  aftcr  the  grcat  thev  will  fall  upon  the  rich. 
rinallv,  when  Europe  is  no  more  than  a  dismem- 
bcrcd  hcrd  of  men  for  lack  of  leaders,  it  will  be 
swallowcd  up  bv  vulgar  conquerors.  The  world  has 
prescnted  a  similar  spectacle  twentv  times  bcforc, 
and  Europe  is  beginning  again.  Idcas  dcvour  the 
âges  as  men  are  devoured  bv  their  passions.  When 
man  is  cured,  human  nature  will  cure  itself  pcrhaps. 
Science  is  the  soûl  of  maiikind,  and  we  arc  its  pt)n- 
tirt's  ;  and  thosc  who  study  the  soûl  care  but  little  for 
the  body.' 

'  How  far  havc  you  gonc  ?  '  asked  the  King, 

'  Wc  move  but  slowly  ;  but  wc  ncvcr  lose  what  wc 

havc  once  conquered.' 

'So  you,  in   fact,  arc  the  King  of  the  Wizards,'  said 

Charles  ix.,  piqued  at  hnding  himscif  so  small  a  pcrsonagc 

in  the  présence  of  this  man. 
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The  imposing  Grand  Master  of  Adepts  flashed  a  look 
at  him  that  left  him  thunder-stricken. 

'  You  are  the  King  of  men,'  replied  he  j  '  I  am  the 
King  of  ideas.  Besides,  if  there  were  real  wizards,  you 
could  not  hâve  burnt  them  !  '  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
irony.     '  We  too  hâve  our  martyrs.' 

'But  by  what  means,'  the  King  went  on,  'do  you  cast 
nativities  ?  How  did  you  know  that  the  man  near  your 
window  last  night  vi^as  the  King  of  France  ?  What  power 
enabled  one  of  your  race  to  foretell  to  my  mother  the 
fate  of  her  three  sons  ?  Can  you,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  that  would  fain  knead  the  u^orld,— can  you,  I 
say,  tell  me  w^hat  the  Queen  my  mother  is  thinking  at 
this  moment  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Sire.' 

The  answer  was  spoken  before  Cosmo  could  pull  his 
brother's  coat  to  warn  him. 

'  You  know^  why  my  brother,  the  King  of  Poland,  is 
returning  home  ?  ' 

'Yes,  Sire.' 

*  And  why  ?  ' 

'  To  take  your  place.' 

'Our  bitterest  enemies  are  our  ovi^n  kith  and  kin,' 
cried  the  King,  starting  up  in  a  fury,  and  striding  up  and 
down  the  room.  '  Kings  hâve  no  brothers,  no  sons,  no 
mother  !  Coligny  was  right  ;  my  executioners  are  in  the 
conventicles,  they  are  at  the  Louvre.  You  are  either 
impostors  or  régicides  ! — ^Jacob,  call  in  Solern.' 

'  My  Lord,'  said  Marie  Touchet,  'the  Ruggieri  hâve 
your  word  of  honour.  You  hâve  chosen  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  do  not  complain  of  its 
bitterness.' 

The  King  smiled  with  an  expression  of  deep  con- 
tempt  ;  his  material  sovereignty  seemed  small  in  his 
eyes  in  comparison  with  the  suprême  intellectual 
sovereignty  ofold  Lorenzo  Ruggieri.  Charles  ix.  could 
scarcely    govern    France  ;    the   Grand    Master   of    the 
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Rosicrucians  commandcd  an  intelligent  and  submissive 
people. 

*  Be  franic  ;  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that 
your  rcply,  even  if  it  should  contain  the  avowal  of  the 
worst  crimes,  shall  be  as  though  it  had  never  been 
spokcn,'  the  King  said.     *  Do  you  study  poisons  ?  ' 

*  To  Icnow  what  will  sccure  life,  it  is  nccdful  to  Icnow 
what  will  cause  dcath.' 

'  You  hâve  the  secret  of  many  poisons  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  but  in  theory  only,  and  not  in  practice  ;  we 
Icnow  them,  but  do  not  use  them.' 

'  Has  my  mother  askcd  for  any  ?  ' 

*Thc  Queen-mother,  Sire,  is  far  too  clever  to  hâve 
recourse  to  such  means.  She  knows  that  the  sovereign 
who  uses  poison  shall  perish  by  poison  ;  the  Borgias,  and 
Bianca,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  are  celebrated 
examples  of  the  dangers  incurred  by  those  who  use  such 
odious  means.  At  Court  evcrvthing  is  known.  You 
can  kill  a  poor  wretch  outright  ;  of  what  use,  then,  is  it 
to  poison  him  ?  But  if  you  attempt  the  life  of  con- 
spicuous  persons,  what  chance  is  there  of  secrccy  ?  No- 
body  could  hâve  fired  at  Coligny  but  you,  or  the 
Queen-mother,  or  one  of  the  Guises.  No  onc  made  anv 
mistakc  about  that.  Take  my  word  for  it,  in  politics 
poison  cannot  bc  used  twice  with  impunitv  ;  princes 
always  hâve  succcssors. 

*  As  to  smaller  men,  if,  likc  Luther,  thcy  become 
sovereigns  by  the  power  of  ideas,  by  killing  them  you  do 
not  kill  their  doctrine. — The  Qiiccn  is  a  Florentine  ; 
she  knows  that  poison  can  onlv  be  the  instrument  of 
private  vengeance.  M  y  brother,  who  has  ne\cr  Icft  hcr 
sincc  she  came  to  France,  knows  how  dceplv  Madame 
Diane  aggrieved  hcr  j  she  nc\cr  thought  of  poisoning 
her,  and  she  could  havc  donc  so.  What  would  the 
King  your  father  havc  said  ?  No  woman  would  havc 
bcen  more  thoroughlv  justificd,  or  more  certain  of  im- 
punitv.   But  Madame  de  Valcntinois  is  alivc  to  this  day.* 
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*  And  the  magie  of  wax  images  ?  '  asked  the  King. 
*Sire,'    said    Cosmo,    'those    figures   are    so    entirely 

innocuous  that  we  lend  ourselves  to  such  magie  to  satisfy 
blind  passions,  like  physicians  who  give  bread  pills  to 
persons  who  fancy  themselves  sick.  A  desperate  woman 
imagines  that  by  stabbing  the  heart  of  an  image  she 
brings  disaster  on  the  faithless  lover  it  represents.  What 
can  we  say  ?     Thèse  are  our  taxes.' 

'  The  Pope  sells  indulgences,'  said  Lorenzo  Ruggieri, 
smiling. 

'  Does  my  mother  make  use  of  such  images  ?  ' 

*  Of  what  use  would  such  futile  means  be  to  her  who 
can  do  what  she  will  ?  ' 

'  Could  Queen  Catherine  save  you  at  this  moment  ?  ' 
asked  Charles  ominously. 

'  We  are  in  no  danger,  Sire,'  said  Lorenzo  calmly. 
'  I  knev/  before  I  entered  this  house  that  I  should  leave 
it  safe  and  sound,  as  surely  as  I  know  the  ill-feeling  that 
the  King  will  bear  my  brother  a  few  days  hence  ;  but, 
even  if  he  should  run  some  risk,  he  will  triumph. 
Though  the  King  reigns  by  the  sword,  he  also  reigns 
by  justice,'  he  added,  in  allusion  to  the  famous  motto  on 
a  medal  struck  for  Charles  ix. 

'  You  know  everything  ;  I  shall  die  before  long,  and 
that  is  well,'  returned  the  King,  hiding  his  wrath  under 
feverish  impatience.  '  But  how  will  my  brother  die, 
who,  according  to  you,  is  to  be  Henri  m.  ?  ' 

'  A  violent  death.' 

*  And  Monsieur  d'Alençon  ?  ' 
'  He  will  never  reign.' 

'  Then  Henri  de  Bourbon  will  be  King  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Sire.' 

'  And  what  death  will  he  die  ?  ' 

*  A  violent  death.' 

'  And  when  I  am  dead,  what  will  become  of  Madame  ?  ' 
asked  the  King,  turning  to  Marie  Touchet. 
'  Madame  de  Belleville  will  marrv,  Sire.' 
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'  You  arc  impostors! — Send  them  away,  my  Lord,' 
said  Marie  Touchet. 

*■  Dcar  hcart,  thc  Ruggicri  havc  my  word  as  a 
gentleman,'  said  Charles,  smiling.  *Will  Marie  havc 
children  ?  ' 

'  ^'es — and  Madame  will  live  to  be  more  than  cighty.' 

*Must  I  hâve  them  hanged  ?  '  said  the  King  to  his 
mistress. — '  And  my  son,  the  Comte  dAuvergne  ?  '  said 
Charles,  rising  to  fetch  thc  child. 

'  Whv  did  you  tell  him  that  I  should  marry  ?  '  said 
Marie  Touchet  to  the  two  brothers  during  the  few 
moments  when  thev  werc  alone. 

'Madame,'  replied  Lorenzo  with  dignity,  *  the  King 
rcquired  us  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we  told  it.' 

'  Ihen  it  is  true  ?  '  said  she. 

'  As  true  as  that  the  Governor  of  Orléans  loves  you  to 
distraction.' 

'  But  I  do  not  love  him,*  cried  she. 

'  That  is  true,  Madame,'  said  Lorenzo.  *  But  your 
horoscope  shows  that  you  arc  to  marry  thc  man  who  at 
this  présent  loves  you.' 

'  Could  you  not  tcU  a  littlc  lie  for  my  salcc  ?  '  said  she 
with  a  smile.  *■  For  if  the  King  should  bclicve  your 
forecast ' 

'  Is  it  not  necessary  that  he  should  believe  in  our 
innocence?'  said  Cosmo,  with  a  glance  full  of  meaning. 
*  The  précautions  takcn  by  the  King  against  us  havc 
givcn  us  reason,  during  the  time  we  spent  in  your  pretty 
gaol,  to  suppose  that  the  occult  sciences  must  havc  bccn 
malipned  in  his  cars.' 

'  He  quite  casv,'  replied  Marie  ;  '  I  know  him,  and  his 
doubts  are  dispelled.' 

*  Wc  are  innocent,'  said  the  old  maii  haughtilv. 

*  So  much  the  bettcr;  for  at  this  moment  thc  King  is 
having  your  laboratorv  scarchcd  and  your  cruciblcs  and 
phials  cxamincd  bv  experts.' 

1  he  bruthers  luokcd  at  cach  othcr  and  smiled. 
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Marie  took  this  smile  for  the  irony  of  innocence  ;  but 
it  meant  :  '  Poor  simpletons  !  Do  you  suppose  that  if 
we  know  how  to  prépare  poisons,  we  do  not  also  know 
how  to  conceal  them  ?  ' 

'Where  are  the  King's  people,  then  ?'  asked 
Cosmo. 

'  In  René's  house,'  replied  Marie  ;  and  the  Ruggier 
exchanged  a  glance  which  conveyed  from  each  to 
each  the  same  thought,  'The  Hôtel  de  Soissons  is 
inviolable  !  ' 

The  King  had  so  completely  thrown  off  his  suspicions, 
that  when  he  went  to  fetch  his  son,  and  Jacob  inter- 
cepted  him  to  give  him  a  note  written  by  Chapelain,  he 
opened  it  in  the  certainty  of  finding  in  it  what  his 
physician  told  him  concerning  his  visit  to  the  labo- 
ratory,  where  ail  that  had  been  discovered  bore  solely  on 
alchemy. 

'  Will  he  live  happy  ?  '  asked  the  King,  showing  his 
infant  son  to  the  two  alchemists. 

'  This  is  Cosmo's  concern,'  said  Lorenzo,  turning  to 
his  brother. 

Cosmo    took    the    child's  little   hand    and    studied   it 

carefuUy. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  Charles  ix.  to  the  elder  man,  '  if  you 
are  compelled  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  spirit  to  believc 
that  your  enterprise  is  possible,  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you 
can  doubt  that  which  constitutes  your  power.  The 
mind  you  désire  to  annihilate  is  the  torch  that  illumines 
your  search.  Ah,  ha  !  Is  not  that  moving  while  deny- 
ing  the  fact  of  motion  ?  '  cried  he,  and  pleased  at  having 
hit  on  this  argument,  he  looked  triumphantly  at  his 
mistress. 

^Mind,'  said  Lorenzo  Ruggieri,  'is  the  exercise  of  an 
internai  sensé,  just  as  the  facuîty  of  seeing  variousobjects 
and  appreciating  their  form  and  colour  is  the  exercise  of 
our  sight.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  assumed 
as  to  another  life.     Mind— thought— is  a  faculty  which 
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may   ceasc  evcn   during   life  with   the  forces  that   pro- 
ducc  it.' 

*  You  are  logical,'  said  the  King  with  surprise.  '  Hut 
alchemy  is  an  athcistical  science.' 

*  Alaterialist,  Sire,  which  is  quitc  a  différent  thing. 
Materialism  is  the  outcome  of  the  Indian  doctrines 
transmitted  through  the  mysteries  of  Isis  to  Chaldaea 
and  Egvpt,  and  brought  back  to  Greece  by  Pythagoras, 
one  of  the  demi-gods  among  men  ;  his  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration is  the  mathematics  of  materialism,  the  living 
law  of  its  phases.  Each  o(  the  différent  créations  which 
malce  up  the  carthly  création  possesses  the  power  of 
retarding  the  impulse  that  drags  it  into  another  form.' 

'Then  alchemy  is  the  science  of  sciences!'  cried 
Charles  ix.,  fired  with  enthusiasm.  'I  must  see  you  at 
work.' 

'As  oftcn  as  you  will,  Sire,  ^'ou  cannot  be  more 
cager  than  the  Queen  your  mother.' 

'  Ah  !  That  is  why  she  is  so  much  attached  to  vou  !  ' 
cried  the  King. 

*■  The  House  of  Medici  has  secrctlv  encouraged  our 
rescarch  for  almost  a  century  past.' 

'Sire,'  said  Cosmo,  '  this  child  will  live  ncarlv  a  hun- 
dred  years  ;  he  will  meet  with  some  chccks,  but  will 
be  happy  and  honoured,  having  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
the  Valois.' 

'I  will  go  to  see  you,'  said  the  King,  who  had  re- 
covered  his  good  humour.     '  You  can  go.' 

The  brothcrs  bowcd  to  iMaric  and  Charles  ix.  and 
withdrew.  They  solemnly  descended  the  stairs,  neithcr 
looking  at  cach  othcr  nor  spcaking  ;  they  did  not  cven 
turn  to  look  up  at  the  Windows  from  the  courtyard,  so 
sure  werc  they  that  the  King's  cyc  was  on  them  ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  ihey  turned  to  pass  through  the  gatc,  they  saw 
Charles  ix.  at  a  window. 

As  soon  as  the  alchcmist  and  the  astrologcr  wcrc  in  the 
Rue  de  l'Autruche,  they  cast  a  look  in  front  and  bchind  to 
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see  that  no  one  was  either  following  them  or  waiting  for 
them,  and  went  on  as  far  as  the  Louvre  moat  without 
speaking  a  word  ;  but  there,  finding  that  they  were  alone, 
Lorenzo  said  to  Cosmo  in  the  Florentine  Italian  of  the 
time — 

'  Affe  ctiddio  !  como  le  abbiatno  infinocchiato  !  '  (By  God, 
we  hâve  caught  them  finely  !  ) 

*  Gran  mer  ces  !  a  lui  s  ta  di  spartojarsi  ' — (Much  good 
may  it  do  him  j  he  must  make  w^hat  he  can  of  it) — 
said  Cosmo.  *  May  the  Queen  do  as  much  for  me  ! 
We  hâve  done  a  good  stroke  for  her.' 

Some  days  after  this  scène,  w^hich  had  struck  Marie 
Touchet  no  less  than  the  King,  in  one  of  those  moments 
when  in  the  fulness  of  joy  the  mind  is  in  some  sort 
released  from  the  body,  Marie  exclaimed — 

'  Charles,  I  understand  Lorenzo  Ruggieri  ;  but  Cosmo 
said  nothing.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  King,  startled  by  this  sudden 
flash  of  light,  '  and  there  was  as  much  falsehood  as  truth 
in  what  they  said.  Those  Italians  are  as  slippery  as  the 
silk  they  spin.' 

This  suspicion  explains  the  hatred  of  Cosmo  that  the 
King  betrayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  on  the  con- 
spiracy  of  la  Mole  and  Coconnas.  When  he  found  that 
Cosmo  w^as  one  of  the  contrivers  of  that  plot,  the  King 
believed  himself  duped  by  the  tv/o  Italians;  for  it  proved 
to  him  that  his  mother's  astrologer  did  not  dévote 
himself  exclusively  to  studying  the  stars,  fulminating 
powder  and  final  atoms.  Lorenzo  had  then  left  the 
country. 

In  spite  of  many  persons'  incredulity  of  such  things, 
the  events  which  followed  this  scène  confirmed  the 
prophecies  uttered  by  the  Ruggieri. 

The  King  died  three  months  later.  The  Comte  de 
Gondi  followed  Charles  ix.  to  the  tomb,  as  he  had  been 
told   that   he  would    by  his   brother,   the   Maréchal   de 
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Retz,  a  fricnd  of  thc  Ruggieri,  and  a  believer  in  their 
foresight. 

Marie  Touchet  married  Charles  de  Balzac,  Marquis 
d'Eiitragucs,  Govcrnor  of  Orléans,  by  whom  she  had 
two  daughters.  The  more  famous  of  thèse  two,  the 
Comte  d'Auvergne's  half-sister,  was  Henri  iv.'s  mis- 
tress,  and  at  the  time  of  Biron's  conspiracy  tried  to 
place  her  brother  on  the  throne  of  P  rance  and  oust  the 
Bourbons. 

The  Comte  d'Auvergne,  made  Duc  d'Angoulème, 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.  He  coined  money  in 
his  province,  altering  the  supcrscription  ;  but  Louis  xiv. 
did  not  interfère,  so  great  was  his  respect  for  the  blood 
of  the  Valois. 

Cosmo  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Louis  xiii.  ;  he 
saw  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Medici  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Concini,  History  has  taken  care  to 
record  that  he  died  an  atheist — that  is  to  sav,  a  matcrialist. 

The  Marquise  d'Entragues  was  more  than  eighty 
when  she  died. 

Lorcnzo  and  Cosmo  had  for  their  disciple  the  famous 
Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  who  became  notorious  undcr 
Louis  XV.  The  great  alchcmist  was  not  Icss  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  the  âge  to  which  some  bio- 
graphers  say  Marion  Delorme  attaincd.  The  Count  may 
hâve  heard  from  the  Ruggieri  anecdotes  of  the  Massacre 
of  Saint-Bartholomew  and  of  the  rcigns  of  the  Valois,  in 
which  thcy  could  at  plcasure  assume  a  part  bv  speaking 
in  the  first  person,  The  Comte  de  Saint-Germain  is  thc 
last  professor  of  alchemy  who  explained  thc  science  well, 
but  he  left  no  writings.  Thc  doctrine  of  thc  Cabala  set 
forth  in  this  volume  was  derived  from  that  mvstcrious 
pcrsonagc. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  !  Thrce  mcn's  lives,  that  of  thc 
old  man  from  whom  this  information  was  obtaincd,  that 
of  thc  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  and  that  of  Cosmo 
Ruggieri,  cmbracc   Kuropcan  historv  from  thc  rcign  of 
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Francis  1.  to  that  of  Napoléon.  Only  fifty  lives  of  equal 
length  would  cover  the  time  to  as  far  back  as  the  first 
known  epoch  of  the  world.— '  What  are  fifty  générations 
for  studying  the  mysteries  of  Hfe  ?  '  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Germain  used  to  say. 

Paris,  Nwcmber-Decemher  1836. 
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PART     III 

THE    TWO    DREAMS 

In  1786  Bodard  de  Saint-James,  treasurer  to  the  Navy, 
was  of  ail  the  financiers  of  Paris  the  one  whose  luxury 
gave  rise  to  most  remark  and  gossip.  At  that  time  hc 
was  building  his  famous  Fo//y  at  Neuilly,  and  his  wife 
bought,  to  crown  the  tester  of  her  bed,  a  plume  of 
feathers  of  which  the  price  had  dismayed  the  Quecn. 
It  was  far  easier  then  than  now  to  make  oneself  the 
fashion  and  be  talkcd  of  by  ail  Paris;  a  witticism  was 
often  quite  enough,  or  the  caprice  of  a  woman. 

Bodard  lived  in  the  fine  house  in  the  Place  Vendôme 
which  the  farmer-general  Dangc  had  not  long  since 
been  compelled  to  quit.  This  notorious  Epicurcan  was 
lately  dead  ;  and  on  the  day  when  he  was  buricd,  Mon- 
sieur de  Bièvre,  his  intimate  friend,  had  found  matter 
for  a  jest,  saying  that  now  one  could  cross  the  Place 
Vendôme  without  danger  (or  Dangé).  This  allusion  to 
the  terrifie  gambling  that  went  on  in  the  dcceased  man's 
house  was  his  funeral  oration.  The  house  is  that  opposite 
to  the  Chancellerie. 

To  complète  Bodard's  history  as  briefly  as  possible,  lie 
was  a  poor  créature,  hc  failed  for  fourteen  millions  of 
francs  after  the  Prince  de  Guemenee.  His  clumsincss  in 
not  anticipating  that  Screnc  bankruptcy — to  use  an  ex- 
pression ofLcbruii-Pindare's — led  to  hisncvereven  being 
mcntioncd.  Hc  dicd  in  a  garret,  like  Bourvalais,  Bourct, 
and  many  othcrs. 

Madame    de    Saint- lames    induli;ed    an     ambition    of 
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never  receiving  any  but  people  of  quality — a  stale 
absurdity  that  is  ever  new.  To  her  the  cap  of  a  lawyer 
in  the  Parlement  was  but  a  small  afFair  ;  she  wanted  to 
see  her  rooms  filled  with  persons  of  title  who  had  at  least 
the  minor  privilèges  of  entrée  at  Versailles.  To  say  that 
many  blue  ribbons  were  to  be  seen  in  the  lady's  house 
would  be  untrue  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  civility  and  attention  of  some 
members  of  the  Rohan  family,  as  was  proved  subse- 
quently  in  the  too  famous  case  of  the  Queen's  necklace. 
One  evening — it  was,  I  believe,  in  August  1786 — I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  in  this  millionaire's  room, 
précise  as  she  was  in  the  matter  of  proofs  of  rank,  two 
new  faces,  which  struck  me  as  being  of  decidedly 
inferior  birth. 

She  came  up  to  me  as  I  stood  in  a  window  recess, 
where  I  had  intentionally  ensconced  myself. 

'  Do  tell  me,'  said  I,  with  a  questioning  glance  at  one 
of  thèse  strangers,  '  who  is  that  spécimen  ?     How  did  he 
get  into  your  house  ?  ' 
'  He  is  a  charming  man.' 

'  Do  you  see  him  through  the  prism  of  love,  or  am  I 
mistaken  in  him  ?  ' 

'You  are  not  mistaken,'  she  replied,  laughing  ;  <  he 
is  as  ugly  as  a  toad  ;  but  he  has  done  me  the  greatest 
service  a  woman  can  accept  from  a  man. 

As  I  looked  at  her  with  mischievous  meaning,  she 
hastened  to  add— '  He  has  entirely  cured  me  of  the  ugly 
red  patches  which  spoilt  my  complexion  and  made  me 
look  like  a  peasant  woman.' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  disgust. 
'  A  quack  !  '  I  exclaimed. 

'  No,'  said  she,  '  he  is  a  physician  to  the  Court  pages. 
He  is  clever  and  amusing,  I  assure  you  ;  and  he  has 
written  books  too.     He  is  a  very  learned  physicist.' 

*  If  his  literary  style  is  like  his  face  ! '  said  I,  smil- 

ine:.     *  And  the  other  ?  ' 
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*  What  other?' 

*  That  littlc  prim  man,  as  neat  as  a  doll,  and  who 
looks  as  if  he  dranlc  verjuicc' 

'  He  is  a  man  of  good  family,'  said  she.  *■  Hc  has 
comc  from  some  province — I  forgct  which. — Ah  !  yes, 
from  Artois.  He  is  in  Paris  to  wind  up  some  affair 
that  conccrns  the  Cardinal,  and  His  Emincnce  has  just 
introduced  him  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-James.  They 
havc  agreed  in  choosing  Monsieur  de  Saint-James  to  be 
arbitrator.  In  that  the  gentleman  from  the  provinces 
has  not  shown  much  wisdom.  VVhat  are  people  thinlcing 
of  whcn  thev  place  a  case  in  that  man 's  hands  ?  He  is 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as  shy  as  a  girl.  His  Emincnce 
is  most  kind  to  him.' 

'  VVhat  is  it  about  ?  '  said  I. 

*  Three  hundred  thousand  livres,'  said  she. 

*  What  !  a  lawyer  ?  '  I  asked,  with  a  littlc  start  of 
astonishmcnt. 

*  Yes,'  replied  she. 

And,  somewhat  disturbcd  by  having  to  make  this 
humiliating  confession,  Madame  Bodard  rcturncd  to  hcr 
game  of  faro. 

Evcry  table  was  made  up.  I  had  nothing  to  do  or 
to  say.  I  had  just  lost  two  thousand  crowns  to  Monsieur 
de  Laval,  whom  I  had  met  in  a  courtcsan's  drawing- 
room.  I  went  to  takc  a  seat  in  a  dcep  chair  ncar  the 
firc.  If  ever  on  this  carth  thcrc  was  an  astonishcd  man, 
it  certainly  was  I  on  discovering  that  mv  op|X)sitc  ncigh- 
bour  was  the  Controller-Gcneral.  Monsieur  de  Calonne 
sccmcd  to  bc  drowsv,  or  clse  he  was  absorbcd  in  one  of 
thosc  brown  studies  which  comc  ovcr  a  statcsman.  When 
I  pointcd  out  the  Ministcr  to  Hcaum.-irchais,  who  came 
to  spcak  to  me,  the  crcator  of  Fij^ura  cxplaincd  the 
mystcrv  without  spcaking  a  word.  Hc  pointcd  hrst  to 
my  head  and  thcn  to  Hodard's  in  an  ingcniouslv  signifi- 
cant  way,  by  directing  his  thumb  to  one  and  his  littlc 
fingcr  to  the  othrr,  with  the  rcst  of  the  fingcrs  closed. 
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My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  say  something  sharp  to 
Calonne,  but  I  sat  still  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  I 
intended  to  play  the  favourite  a  trick,  and  also  because 
Beaumarchais  had  somewhat  familiarly  seized  my  hand. 

'What  is  it,  Monsieur  ?  '  said  I. 

With  a  winlc  he  indicated  the  Minister. 

*  Do  not  wake  him,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone  ;  '  we  may 
be  only  too  thankful  when  he  sleeps.' 

'But  even  sleeping  is  a  scheme  of  finance,'  said  1. 

'Certainly  it  is,'  replied  the  statesman,  who  had  read 
our  words  by  the  mère  motion  of  our  lips.  'And  would 
to  God  we  could  sleep  a  long  time  ;  there  would  not  be 
such  an  awakening  as  you  will  see  !  ' 

'Monseigneur,'  said  the  play-writer,  '  I  owe  you  some 
thanks.' 

'  What  for  ?  ' 

'  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau  is  gone  to  Berlin.  I  do  not 
know  whether  in  this  matter  of  the  Waters  we  may  not 
both  be  drowned.' 

'You  hâve  too  much  memory  and  too  little  grati- 
tude,' replied  the  Minister  drily,  vexed  at  this  betrayal 
of  one  of  his  secrets  before  me. 

'Very  possibly,'  said  Beaumarchais,  greatly  netded. 
'  But  I  hâve  certain  millions  which  may  square  many 
accounts.'     Calonne  afîected  not  to  hâve  heard. 

It  was  half-past  twelve  before  the  card-tables  broke 
up.  Then  we  sat  down  to  supper — ten  of  us  :  Bodard 
and  his  wife,  the  ControUer-General,  Beaumarchais,  the 
two  strangers,  two  pretty  women  whose  names  may  not 
be  mentioned,  and  a  farmer-general  named,  I  think, 
Lavoisier.  Of  thirty  persons  whom  I  had  found  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  but  thèse  ten  remained. 
And  the  two  'spécimens'  would  only  stay  to  supper  on 
the  pressing  invitation  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
thought  she  could  discharge  her  dcbt  to  one  by  giving 
him  a  meal,  and  asked  the  other  perhaps  to  please  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  doing  the  civil — wherefore  I 
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know  not.  Monsieur  de  Calonnc  was  a  power,  and  if 
any  onc  had  cause  to  be  annoyed  it  would  hâve  been  I. 

The  supper  was  at  first  deadly  dull.  The  two  mcn 
and  thc  farmer-general  weighed  on  us.  I  signed  to 
Beaumarchais  to  malcc  the  son  of  Esculapius,  by  whom 
he  was  sitting,  drinlc  till  he  was  tipsy,  giving  him  to 
understand  that  I  would  deal  with  the  lawyer.  As  this 
was  the  only  kind  of  amusement  open  to  us,  and  as  it 
gave  promise  of  some  blundering  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  the  two  strangers,  which  amused  us  by  antici- 
pation, Monsieur  de  Galonné  smiled  on  the  scheme.  In 
two  seconds  the  ladies  had  entered  into  our  Bacchic 
plot.  By  significant  glances  they  exprcsscd  thcir 
readiness  to  play  their  part,  and  the  wine  of  Sillcry 
crowncd  our  glasses  again  and  again  with  silvery  foam. 
The  surgeon  was  easy  enough  to  deal  with  ;  but  as  I  was 
about  to  pour  out  my  neighbour's  second  glass,  he  told 
me  with  the  cold  politeness  of  a  money-lender  that  he 
would  drinlc  no  more. 

At  this  time,  by  what  chance  I  icnow  not,  Madame 
de  Saint-James  had  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
wondcrful  suppcrs  to  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  given  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  My  attention  was  not  too 
Icecnly  alive  to  what  the  mistrcss  of  the  house  was 
saying  ;  for  since  her  rcply  I  had  watched,  with  invincible 
curiosity,  my  neighbour's  pinched,  thin  face,  of  which 
thc  principal  fcature  was  a  nosc  at  once  wide  and  sharp, 
which  niadc  him  at  timcs  looic  very  like  a  fcrrct. 
Suddenly  his  chccks  flushcd  as  he  hcard  Madame  de 
Saint-James  disputing  with  Monsieur  de  Calonnc. 

'But  I  assure  you.  Monsieur,'  said  she  in  a  positive 
tonc,  *■  that  I  hâve  scen  Qijccn  Cleopatra.' 

M  bclicve  it,  Madame,'  said  my  ncighbour.  'I  havc 
spokcn  to  Catherine  de'  Medici.' 

'  Oh  !  oh  !  '  s;»id  Monsieur  de  Calonnc. 

Thc  words  spokcn  by  thc  littlc  provincial  had  an 
indcscribablv   sonorous   tonc — to   use   a   word    borrowcd 
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from  physical  science.  This  sudden  clearness  of  enunci- 
ation,  from  a  man  who  till  now  had  spoken  very  little 
and  very  low,  in  the  best  possible  taste,  surprised  us  in 
the  highest  degree. 

'Why,  he  is  talking  !'  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  whom 
Beaumarchais  had  worked  up  to  a  satisfactory  condition. 

'  His  neighbour  must  hâve  touched  a  spring,'  replied 
the  satirist. 

Our  man  coloured  a  little  as  he  heard  thèse  words, 
though  they  were  spoken  in  a  murmur. 

'  And  what  was  the  late  lamented  Queen  like  ?  '  asked 
Calonne. 

'  I  will  not  assert  that  the  person  with  whom  I  supped 
last  night  was  Catherine  de'  Medici  herself;  such  a 
miracle  must  seem  as  impossible  to  a  Christian  as  to  a 
philosopher,'  replied  the  lawyer,  resting  his  finger-tips 
lightly  on  the  table,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  as  if 
preparing  to  speak  at  some  length.  '  But,  at  any  rate, 
I  can  swear  that  that  woman  was  as  like  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici  as  though  they  had  been  sisters.  The  lady  I 
saw  wore  a  black  velvet  dress,  absolutely  like  that  which 
the  Queen  is  wearing  in  the  portrait  belonging  to  the 
King  ;  on  her  head  was  the  characteristic  black  velvet 
cap  ;  her  complexion  was  colourless,  and  her  face  the 
face  you  know.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
surprise  to  His  Eminence.  The  suddenness  of  the 
apparition  was  ail  the  more  wonderful  because  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Cagliostro  could  not  guess  the  name  of  the 
personage  in  whose  company  I  wished  to  be.  I  was 
utterly  amazed.  The  magical  spectacle  of  a  supper 
where  such  illustrious  women  of  the  past  were  the 
guests  robbed  me  of  my  présence  of  mind.  When,  at 
about  midnight,  I  got  away  from  this  scène  of  witch- 
craft,  I  almost  doubted  my  own  identity. 

'But  ail  thèse  marvels  seemed  quite  natural  by  com- 
parison  with  the  strange  hallucination  under  which  I 
was  presently  to  fall.     I   know  not  what  words  I  can 
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use  to  dcscribe  thc  condition  of  my  sensés.  But  I  can 
déclare,  in  ail  sincerity  of  heart,  that  I  no  longer  wonder 
that  there  should  hâve  been,  of  old,  spirits  wcalc  enough 
— or  strong  enough — to  believe  in  the  mvsteries  of 
magie  and  the  power  of  the  Devil.  For  my  part,  till  I 
havc  ampler  information,  I  regard  the  apparitions  of 
which  Cardan  and  certain  other  thaumaturgists  havc 
spoken  as  quite  possible.' 

Thèse  words,  pronounced  with  incrcdible  éloquence 
of  tone,  were  of  a  nature  to  rouse  extrême  curiosity  in 
those  présent.  Our  looks  ail  centred  on  the  orator,  and 
we  sat  motionless.  Our  eyes  alone  showed  life  as  thcy 
reflected  the  bright  wax  lights  in  the  candlesticks.  By 
dint  of  watching  the  stranger,  we  fancied  wc  could  sec 
an  émanation  from  the  pores  of  his  face,  and  especially 
from  those  of  his  brovv,  of  the  inner  feelings  that  wholly 
possesscd  him.  This  man,  apparentlv  so  cold  and 
strictly  reserved,  seemed  to  hâve  within  him  a  hidden 
fire,  of  which  the  flame  came  forth  to  us. 

'1  know  not,'  he  went  on,  'whether  the  figure  I  had 
seen  callcd  up  made  itself  invisible  to  follow  me  ;  but 
as  soon  as  1  had  laid  my  head  on  mv  pillow,  I  saw  thc 
grand  shade  of  Catherine  rise  before  me.  I  instinctively 
felt  myself  in  a  luminous  sphère  ;  for  my  eyes,  attracted 
to  the  Qiieen  with  painful  fixity,  saw  her  alonc. 
Suddenly  she  bent  over  me ' 

At  thèse  words  the  ladies  with  one  consent  betraycd 
keener  curiosity. 

*But,*  said  the  lawyer,  'I  do  not  know  whcther  I 
ought  to  go  on  ;  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  but  a  dream,  what  remains  to  be  told  is  serious.' 

*  Docs  it  bear  on  religion  ?  '  askcd   Beaumarchais. 

*  Or  is  it  in  any  wav  indécent?'  asked  Calonnc. 
'  Thèse  ladies  will  forgive  it.' 

*  It  bears  on  governmcnt,'  rcplied  thc  lawver. 
*Goon,'said  the  Ministcr.     'Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 

thcir  likc  havc  donc  much  to  cducate  our  cars.' 
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The  ControUer-General  was  ail  attention,  and  his 
neighbour,  Madame  de  Genhs,  became  absorbed.  The 
stranger  still  hesitated.  Then  Beaumarchais  exclaimed 
impetuously — 

'  Corne,  proceed,  Maître  !  Do  not  you  know  that 
when  the  laws  leave  folks  so  little  liberty,  people 
revenge  themselves  by  laxity  of  manners  ?  ' 

So  the  lawyer  went  on — 

*  Whether  it  was  that  certain  ideas  were  fermenting  in 
my  soûl,  or  that  I  was  prompted  by  some  unknown 
power,  I  said  to  her — 

'"Ah,  Madam,  you  committed  a  very  great  crime." 
'"  Which  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  deep  voice. 

*  "  That  for  which  the  signal  was  given  by  the  Palace 
clock  on  the  24th  of  August." 

'  She  smiled  scornfully,  and  some  deep  furrows  showed 
on  her  pallid  cheeks. 

'  "  Do  you  call  that  a  crime  ?  "  replied  she  ;  "  it  was  only 
an  accident.  The  undertaking  was  badly  managed,  and 
the  good  resuit  we  looked  for  failed — for  France,  for  ail 
Europe,  and  for  the  Catholic  Church.  How  could  we 
help  it  ?  Our  orders  were  badly  carried  out.  We 
could  not  find  so  many  Montlucs  as  we  needed. 
Posterity  will  not  give  us  crédit  for  the  defective 
communications  which  hindered  us  from  giving  our 
work  the  unity  of  impulse  which  is  necessary  to  any 
great  Coup  d'Etat  ;  that  was  our  misfortune.  If  by 
the  25th  of  August  not  the  shadow  of  a  Huguenot  had 
been  left  in  France,  I  should  hâve  been  regarded  to  the 
remotest  posterity  as  a  noble  incarnation  of  Providence. 
How  often  hâve  the  clear-seeing  spirits  of  Sixtus  v.,  of 
Richelieu,  of  Bossuet,  secretly  accused  me  of  having 
failed  in  my  undertaking,  after  daring  to  conceive  of  it  ! 
•  And  how  many  regrets  attended  my  death  ! 

'"The  disease  was  still  rife  thirty  years  after  that 
Saint-Bartholomew's  night  ;  and  it  had  caused  the 
shedding  of  ten  times  more  noble  blood  in  France  than 
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was  Ictt  to  be  shcd  on  August  26,  1572.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  which  you  had 
medals  struck,  cost  more  tears,  more  blood  and  money, 
and  killcd  more  prosperity  in  France  than  three  Saint- 
Hartholomews.  Letellier,  with  a  dip  of  ink,  carried 
into  etfect  the  decree  which  the  Crown  had  secretly 
desired  since  my  day  ;  but  though  on  August  25,  1572, 
this  trcmendous  exécution  was  necessary,  on  August 
25,  1685,  it  was  useless.  Under  Henri  de  Valois'  second 
son  heresy  was  scarcely  pregnant  ;  under  Henri  de 
Bourbon's  second  son  the  teeming  mother  had  cast 
her  spawn  over  the  whole  world. 

'  *'  You  accuse  me  of  crime,  and  you  raise  statues  to  the 
son  of  Anne  of  Austria  !  But  he  and  I  aimed  at  the 
same  end.  He  succeeded  ;  I  failed  ;  but  Louis  xiv. 
found  the  Protestants  disarmed,  while  in  my  day  thcy 
had  powerful  armies,  statesmcn,  captains,  and  Germany 
to  back  them." 

*  On  hcaring  thèse  words  slowly  spoken,  I  felt  within 
me  a  tremulous  thrill.  I  seemed  to  scent  the  blood  of 
I  know  not  what  victims.  Catherine  had  grown  beforc 
me.  She  stood  there  like  an  e\  il  genius,  and  I  felt  as 
if  she  wanted  to  get  into  my  conscience  to  find  rcst 
there ' 

*  He  must  havc  dreamed  that,'  said  Beaumarchais,  in  a 
low  voice.     '  He  certainly  never  invcnted  it.* 

*  "  My  reason  is  confoundcd,"  said  I  to  the  Queen. 
*'  You  pride  yoursclf  on  an  action  which  threc  généra- 
tions havc  condemned  and  hcld  accurscd,  and " 

*  "  Add,"  said  she,  "that  writers  hâve  bccn  more 
unjust  to  me  than  my  contemporarics  wcrc.  No  onc 
undcrtakes  my  dcfencc.  I  am  accuscd  of  ambition — I 
whu  was  S()  rich  and  a  Quccn.  1  am  taxcd  with  cruclty 
—  1  who  havc  but  twt)  décapitations  on  mv  conscience. 
And  to  the  most  imjiartial  minds  1  am  still,  no  doubt,  a 
grcat  riddlc.  Do  you  really  bclicvc  that  I  was  govcrncd 
by  fcclings  of  hatred,  that    I   hrcathcd   onlv   vengeance 
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and  fury?"  She  smiled  scornfuUy.  "I  was  as  calm 
and  cold  as  Reason  itself.  I  condemned  the  Huguenots 
without  pity,  but  without  anger  ;  they  were  the  rotten 
orange  in  my  basket.  If  I  had  been  Queen  of  England 
I  should  hâve  judged  the  Catholics  in  the  same  way,  if 
they  had  been  seditious.  To  give  our  power  any  vitahty 
at  that  period,  only  one  God  could  be  allowed  in  the 
State,  only  one  faith  and  one  master.  Happily  for  me, 
I  left  my  excuse  recorded  in  one  sentence.  When 
Birague  brought  me  a  false  report  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Dreux—'  Well  and  good,'  said  I,  '  then  we 
will  go  to  Sermon.'— Hâte  the  leaders  of  the  New 
Religion  ?  I  esteemed  them  highly,  and  I  did  not 
know  them.  If  I  ever  felt  an  aversion  for  any  political 
personage,  it  was  for  that  cowardly  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
and  for  his  brother,  a  wily  and  brutal  soldier,  who  had 
me  watched  by  their  spies.  They  were  my  children's 
enemies  ;  they  wanted  to  snatch  the  crown  from  them  ; 
I  saw  them  every  day,  and  they  were  more  than  I  could 
bear.  If  we  had  not  carried  out  the  plan  for  Saint- 
Bartholomew's  Day,  the  Guises  would  hâve  done  it  with 
the  help  of  Rome  and  its  monks.  The  Ligue,  which 
had  no  power  till  I  had  grown  old,  would  hâve  begun  in 

I573-" 

'"But,  Madam,"  said    I,    "  instead    of  commanding 

that  horrible  butchery— excuse  my  frankness— why  did 

you  not  employ  the  vast  resources  of  your  political  genius 

in    giving    the   Reformers    the   wise   institutions^  which 

made  Henri  iv.'s  reign  so  glorious  and  peaceful  ?  " 

'She  smiled  again,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  her 
hollow  wrinkles  gave  her  pale  features  an  ironical  expres- 
sion fuU  of  bitterness. 

'  "  After  a  furious  struggle  a  nation  needs  repose," 
said  she.  "That  is  the  secret  of  that  reign.  But 
Henri  iv.  committed  two  irrémédiable  blunders.  He 
ought  neither  to  hâve  abjured  Protestantism  nor  to  hâve 
left  France  Catholic  after  his  own  conversion.     He  alone 
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has  evcr  been  in  a  position  to  change  thc  face  of  France 
without  a  shocic.  Kither  not  a  single  stolc,  or  not  a 
single  convcnticle  !  That  is  what  he  ought  to  havc 
secn.  To  Icave  two  hostile  principles  at  work  in  a 
govcrnment  with  nothing  to  balance  them  is  a  crime 
in  a  King  ;  it  is  sowing  the  seed  of  révolutions.  It 
bclongs  to  God  aione  to  Icave  good  and  evil  for  ever  at 
odds  in  the  work  of  His  hand.  But  this  sentence  was 
perhaps  inscribcd  at  the  foundations  of  Henri  iv.'spolicy, 
and  perhaps  it  was  what  Icd  to  his  death.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Sullv  should  not  hâve  cast  a  covetous  cyc 
on  the  immense  possessions  of  the  clergy — though  the 
clergv  were  not  thcir  sole  masters,  for  the  nobles  dissi- 
patcd  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Church  revenues.  Sully 
the  Reformer  owned  Abbevs  ncvertheless."  She  paused, 
to  think,  as  it  seemed. 

*  "  But  does  it  occur  to  you,"  said  she,  "  that  you  are 
asking  a  Pope's  nièce  her  reason  for  remaining  Catholic.'" 
— Again  she  paused — "  And,  after  ail,  I  would  just  a> 
soon  hâve  been  a  Calvinist,"  she  wcnt  on,  with  a  gesture 
of  ijidirterencc.  "  Can  thc  superior  men  of  your  âge 
still  think  that  religion  had  rcally  anything  to  do  with  that 
great  trial,  the  most  tremendous  of  those  that  Europe 
has  been  required  to  décide — a  vast  révolution  rctardcd 
by  trivial  causes,  which  will  not  hinder  it  from  ovcr- 
flowing  tlie  whole  world,  sincc  I  failcd  to  stop  it. — A 
Révolution,"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  dccp  meaning, 
"  which  is  still  progressing,  and  which  vou  may  achievc. 
— Ycs,  you^  who  hcar  me  !  " 

'  I  shuddercd.' 

*"\V|iat!  Has  no  one  yet  undcrstood  that  old 
intcrests  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  ncw  intcrcsts, 
had  takcn  Rome  and  Luther  to  bc  thcir  standards  of 
b.mlc  !  Wh.it  !  Whcn  Louis  ix.,  to  avoid  a  s<>mc- 
what  kindrcd  strugglc,  draggcd  aftcr  him  a  popula- 
tion a  hundrcd  timcs  grcatcr  than  that  I  condemncd 
to  death,  and    Icft    them    in    thc    jands    of    Egypt,    hc 
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earned  the  title  of  Saint,  while  I  !— But  I,"  she  added, 
"failed."'  . 

'  She  loolced  down  and  stood  silent  for  a  minute.  It 
was  no  longer  a  Queen  that  I  beheld,  but  rather  one  of 
those  Druidesses  of  old  who  sacrificed  men,  and  could 
unroll  the  pages  of  the  future  while  exhuming  the  lore 
of  the  past.  But  she  presently  raised  her  royal  and 
majestic  face. 

'  "  By  directing  the  attention  of  the  middle  classes  to 
the  abuses  of  the   Roman  Church,"  said  she,  "  Luther 
and  Calvin  gave  birth  in  Europe  to  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion which  mevitably  led  the  nations  to  examine  every- 
thing.     Examination   leads  to   doubt.      Instead   of  the 
faith  indispensable  to  social  existence,  they  brought  in 
their  train,  and  long  after  them,  an  inquisitive  philosophy, 
armed  with  hammers,  and  greedy  of  destruction.    Science, 
with  its  false  lights,  sprang  glittering  from  the  womb  of 
heresy.     Reform  in  the  Church  was  not  so  much  what 
was  aimed  at  as  the  indefinite  liberty  of  man,  which  is 
fatal  to  power.     I   hâve  seen  that.     The  resuit  of  the 
successes  of  the  Reformers  in  their  contest  against  the 
priesthood — even  at  that  time  better  armed  and  more 
formidable  than  the  Crown— was  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchical   power   raised  with    so   much  difficulty  by 
Louis  XI.  on  the   ruins  of  feudality.      Their  aim  was 
nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  Religion  and  Royalty, 
and  over  their  wreck  the  middle  classes  of  ail  lands  were 
to  join  in  a  common  compact.     Thus  this  contest  was 
war  to  the  death  between  thèse  new  allies  and  ancient 
laws  and  beliefs.     The  Catholics  were  the  représentative 
expression  of  the  material  interests  of  the  Crown,  the 
Nobility,  and  the  Priesthood. 

'  "  It  was  a  duel  to  the  death  between  two  giants  ;  the 
night  of  Saint-Bartholomew  was,  unfortunately,  only  a 
wound.  Remember  that,  to  save  a  few  drops  of  blood 
at  the  right  moment,  a  torrent  had  to  be  shed  at  a  later 
day.     There  is  a  misfortune  which  the  Intelligence  that 
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looks  down  on  a  kingdom  cannot  avert  ;  that,  namcly, 
of  having  no  pccrs  bv  whom  to  be  judgcd  when  hc 
succumbs  undcr  thc  burden  of  events.  My  peers  arc 
fcw  ;  fools  are  in  thc  maiority  ;  thèse  two  propositions 
account  for  evervthing.  If  my  namc  is  held  in  exécra- 
tion in  France,  thc  inferior  minds  which  constitute  the 
mass  of  cverv  génération  arc  to  blâme. 

*"  In  such  great  crises  as  I  hâve  been  through,  reign- 
ing  does  not  mean  holding  audience,  reviewing  troops, 
and  signing  decrees.  I  may  hâve  made  mistakcs  ;  I  was 
but  a  woman.  But  why  was  there  no  man  then  living 
who  was  superior  to  thc  âge  ?  Thc  Duke  of  Alva  had 
a  soûl  of  iron,  Philip  ii.  was  stultihcd  by  Catholic 
dogmas,  Henri  iv.  was  a  gamblcr  and  a  libertine,  thc 
Admirai  was  systematically  pig-headed.  Louis  xi.  had 
lived  too  soon  ;  Richelieu  came  too  latc.  VVhether  ii 
wcre  virtuous  or  criminal,  whethcr  the  Massacre  of  Saint- 
Hartholomew  is  attributed  to  me  or  no,  I  acccpt  the 
burden.  I  shall  alwavs  stand  bctween  those  two  grcat 
men  as  a  visible  link  in  an  unrecognised  chain.  Some 
day  paradoxical  writers  will  wonder  whethcr  nations 
hâve  not  somctimes  given  the  name  of  executioncr  to 
those  who,  in  fact,  were  victims.  Not  once  onlv  will 
mankind  be  rcady  to  immolate  a  God  rathcr  ihan  accuse 
itself  !  You  arc  ail  readv  to  shcd  tears  for  two  hundred 
louts,  when  you  refuse  them  for  thc  woesof  a  génération, 
of  a  ccnturv,  of  thc  whole  world  !  And  you  also  forgct 
that  political  libcrty,  thc  pcace  of  a  nation,  and  science 
itself  are  gifts  for  which  Fatc  dcmands  a  hcavv  tax  in 
blood  !  " 

*"Mav  thc  nations  nevcr  be  happv  at  Icss  cost  f  " 
cricd  I,  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

'"Grcat  Fruths  Icavc  their  wclls  only  to  find  fresh 
vigour  in  baths  of  blood.  Christianitv  itself,  thc  essence 
of  ail  truth,  sincc  it  procccds  from  God,  was  not  cstab- 
lishcd  without  martyrs.  Has  not  blood  flowcd  in 
torrents  ?      Musi  it  not   for  cvcr  flow  ? — You  will  know 
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you  who  arc  to  bc  one  of  the  builders  of  the  social 

édifice  founded  by  the  apostles.  As  long  as  you  use 
your  instruments  to  level  heads,  you  will  be  applauded  ; 
then,  when  you  want  to  take  up  the  trowel,  you  will  be 
killed."  .     ,., 

*  "  Blood  !  blood  !  " — the  words  rang  in  my  brain  like 
the  écho  of  a  bell. 

'  "  According  to  you,"  said  I,  "  Protestantism  has  the 
same  right  as  you  hâve  to  argue  thus  ?  " 

*But"Catherine  had  vanished  as  though  some  draught 
of  air  had  extinguished  the  supernatural  light  which 
enabled  my  mind  to  see  the  figure  which  had  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions.  I  had  suddenly  discerned  in 
myself  an  élément  which  assimilated  the  horrible 
doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Italian  Queen. 

*  I  woke  in  a  sweat,  and  in  tears  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  reason,  triumphing  within  me,  assured  me  in  her 
mild  tones  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  a  King,  nor 
even  of  a  nation,  to  practise  thèse  principles,  worthy 
only  of  a  people  of  atheists ' 

'  And  how  are  perishing  monarchies  to  be  saved  ?  ' 
aslced  Beaumarchais- 

'God  is  above  ail,  Monsieur,'  replied  my  neighbour. 

'Well,  then,'  said  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  with  the 
flippancy  which  characterised  him,  'we  hâve  always  the 
resource  of  believing  ourselves  to  be  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God,  as  the  gospel  according  to  Bossuet  has  it.' 

As  soon  as  the  ïadies  understood  that  the  whole 
scène  was  a  conversation  between  the  Queen  and  the 
lawyer,  they  had  begun  whispering.  Indeed,  I  hâve 
spared  the  reader  the  exclamations  and  interruptions 
with  which  they  broke  into  the  lawyer's  narrative. 
However,  such  phrases  as,  'VVhat  a  deadly  bore  !'  and 
'  My  dear,  when  will  he  hâve  done  ?  '  reached  my  ear. 

When  the  stranger  ceascd  speaking,  the  Ïadies  wcre 
silent.  Monsieur  Bodard  was  asleep.  The  surgeon 
being  half  drunk,  Lavoisier,  Beaumarchais,  and  I  alone 
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had  bccn  listening  ;  Monsieur  de  Calonne  was  playing 
with  the  lady  at  his  sidc. 

At  this  moment  the  silence  was  almost  solcmn.  The 
light  of  the  tapers  seemed  to  me  to  hâve  a  magical  hue. 
A  common  sentiment  linked  us  by  mysterious  bonds  to 
this  man  who,  to  me,  suggested  the  inexplicable  effects 
of  fanaticism.  It  nccdcd  nothing  less  than  the  decp 
hollovv  voice  of  Beaumarchais'  ncighbour  to  rousc  us. 

*  I  too  dreamcd  !  '  he  exclaimed. 

I  then  looked  more  particularly  at  the  surgeon,  and 
fclt  an  indescribable  sentiment  of  horror.  His  carthy 
complexion,  his  features,  large  but  vulgar,  wcre  the 
exact  expression  of  what  I  must  be  allowed  to  cal! 
la  canaille^  the  rough  mob.  A  few  specks  of  dull  bluc 
and  black  dotted  his  skin  like  spots  of  mud,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  sinister  fires.  The  face  looked  more 
ominous  perhaps  than  it  really  was,  bccause  a  powdered 
wig  a  la  frimas  crowncd  his  hcad  with  snow. 

*  That  man  must  hâve  buricd  more  than  one  patient,' 
said  I  to  mv  ncighbour. 

*■  I  would  not  trust  my  dog  to  his  care,'  he  replicd. 
*I  hâte  him  involuntarilv,*  said  I. 

*  1  despise  him,'  replicd  he. 

*  And  yct  how  unjust  !  '  cricd  I. 

*  Oh  !  bless  me,  bv  the  day  aftcr  to-morrow  he  mav 
be  as  famous  as  Volangc  the  actor,'  replicd  the  stranger. 

Monsieur  de  Calonne  pointed  to  the  surgeon  with  a 
gcsturc  that  seemed  to  convcy,  '  This  fcUow  might 
amuse  us.' 

'And  did  you  too  drcam  of  a  qucen  ?  '  askcd  Beau- 
marchais. 

'No,  1  dreamcd  of  a  peoplc,'said  he  with  cmphasis, 
inaking  us  laugh.  '  I  was  attending  a  patient  whosc  leg 
I  was  to  amputatc  the  ncxt  day ' 

'And  you  found  a  pcoplc  in  your  paticnt's  thigh  ?  ' 
jskcd  Monsieur  de  Calonne. 

'  Kxactly  so  !  '  replicd  the  surgeon. 
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*  Is  not  he  amusing  ?  '  cried  Madame  de  Genlis. 

*  I  was  greatly  surprised,'  the  speaker  went  on,  never 
heeding  thèse  interruptions,  and  stufTing  his  hands  into 
his  breeches  pockets,  *  to  find  some   one   to   talk  to  in 
that  leg.     I  had  the  strange  power  of  entering  into  my 
patient.      When    I  first  found    myself  in    his    skin,    I 
discerned    there   an    amazing    number    of   tiny  beings, 
moving,  thinking,  and  arguing.     Some  lived  in  the  man's 
body,  and  some  in   his  mind.     His  ideas  were  créatures 
that  were  born,  grew,  and   died  ;  they  were   sick,  gay, 
healthy,  sad— and  ail  had  personal  individuality.     They 
fought  or  fondled.     A  few  ideas  flew  forth  and  went  to 
dwell  in  the  world  of  intellect.     Suddenly  I  understood 
that  there  are  two  worlds — the  visible  and  the  invisible 
universe  ;  that  the  earth,  like  man,  has  a  body  and  a  soûl. 
A  new  light  was  cast  on  nature,  and   I   perceived  its 
immensity  when  I  saw  the  océan  of  beings  everywhere 
distributed  in  masses  and  in   species,  ail  of  one  and  the 
same  living  matter,  from  marble  rocks  up  to  God.     A 
magnificent  sight  !      In  short,  there  was  a  universe  in 
my  patient.     When  I  inserted  my  lancet  in  his  gangrened 
leg,  I   destroyed  a  thousand  such  beings,— You   laugh, 
ladies,  at   the  idea  that  you  are  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
créatures '  ^ 

'  No  personalities,'  said  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  speak 
for  yourself  and  your  patient.' 

*My  man,  horrified  at  the  outcry  of  his  animalcules, 
wanted  to  stop  the  opération  ;  but  I  persisted,  telling 
him  that  maligant  créatures  were  already  gnawing  at  his 
bones.  He  niade  a  motion  to  resist  me,  not  understand- 
ing  that  what  I  was  doing  was  for  his  good,  and  my 
lancet  pierced  me  in  the  side ' 

'  He  is  too  stupid,'  said  Lavoisier. 

'No,  he  is  drunk,' replied  Beaumarchais. 

*  But,  gendemen,  my  dream  has  a  meaning,'  cried  the 
surgeon.  , 

'  Oh,  oh  !  '  cried  Bodard,  waking,  '  my  leg  is  asleep  ! 
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^' Your  animalcules  are  dead,'  said  his  wife 
1  hat  man   has  a  vocation,'  said  tny  ncighbour,  who 
had  -penurbabl,  sta.ed  at  the  surgco'n  ail  ^.he  nn;e  h^ 

'h  isto  Monsieur's  vocation  what  action  is  to  socech 
or  the  body  to  the  soûl,'  said  the  ugly  guest  ^        ' 

But  h.s  tongue  was  heavy,  and  he  got  confused  •  he 
couldonlyutterunintelligiblewords.  Happily  the  conter 
sat,on  took  another  turn.      By  the  end'o  'half  an  ho- 
we^h^çl  rorgotten  the  surgeon  to  the  Court  pages,^dr 

torl'r  "'  ""  '""  ^^''^'  '''  ^^'"  --  P--g  - 

;The  la^rver  is  no  fool,'  said  I  to  Beaumarchais. 

.sk""::.™"   '    ""'^^^■"   '^^"^-^   ^'    Sain..Jan.« 

wan     it  this  cicnjng.     You  thous-ht,  perhans    ,ha,   r 
should    take   home    ,hc   Con.roller?G  nc^l  ''^   Did   h. 
a°The  Ti  '"r  '"'""  '"  '''"""  ■  '  ("'^  f-hionablc  „am 
Marivd  "L     "  ^'""l  "'''°  ''™^'  "'»  °-"  carriae.  a' 
left   L  T      ,      '  "^^'"^>"-      Madame  de  Saint-James 

carnage,  and  took  the  lawver  aside. 

Monsieur  de  Robespierre,  wiil   you  do  me  the  faveur 
^^anr/^r-H^r/Vj^X-me.  f„.  he  ,s  mca^TcTf 

•ne  to  do  somcthing  more  difficult.' 

P*»U.  Jtni.a'y    iSiS. 
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NOTE 

This  is  the  song  published  by  the  Abbé  de  la  Place  In  his  collec- 
tion of  interesting  fragments,  in  which  may  be  found  the  dissertation 
alluded  to.  [It  will  be  seen  that  it  goes  to  the  old  tune  of  Malbrouk 
s  en  va-t-en  guerre.'] 

THE   DUC   DE   GUISE'S   BURIAL 

Qui  veut  ouïr  chanson  ?     {Bis.) 
C'est  du  Grand  Duc  de  Guise  ; 

Et  bon  bon  bon  bon, 

Di  dan  di  dan  don. 
C'est  du  Grand  Duc  de  Guise  ! 
(This  last  line  was  spoken,  no  doubt,  in  a  comic  tone.) 
ê^ui  est  mort  et  enterré. 

Qui  est  mort  et  enterré.  ^  {Bis.) 
Aux  quatre  coins  du  poêle, 

Et  bon  bon  bon  bon, 

Di  dan  di  dan  don, 
Qiiatre  gentilshomm  s  y  a-voit. 

Quatre  gentilshomm's  y  avoit.     (5;/.) 
L'un  portoit  son  grand  casque, 

Et  bon,  etc. 
Et  Vautre  ses  pistolets. 

Et  l'autre  ses  pistolets,     {Bis.) 
Et  l'autre  son  épée. 

Et  bon,  etc. 
ë^ui  tant  cVHugunots  a  tués. 

Qui  tant  d'Hugu'nots  a  tués.     {Bis.) 
Venoit  le  quatrième, 

Et  bon,  etc. 
ëlui  était  le  plus  dolent. 
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Qui  étoit  le  plus  dolent  ;  (Bij.) 
Après  venoicnt  les  pages. 

Et  bon,  etc. 
Et  Us  'valets  de  pied. 

Et  les  valets  de  pied,   (5//.) 
Avccque  de  grands  crcpcs, 

Et  bon,  etc. 
Et  des  souliers  cirés. 

Et  des  souliers  cirés,  (fi/V.) 
Et  des  beaux  bas  d'estame, 

Et  bon,  etc. 
Et  des  culottes  de  piau. 

Et  des  culottes  de  piau.     {Bis.) 
La  ccn.'monie  faite. 

Et  bon,  etc.. 
Chacun  s'alla  coucher. 

Chacun  s'alla  coucher:   {Bis.) 
Les  uns  avec  leurs  femmes, 

Et  bon,  etc. 
Et  les  autres  tout  seuls. 

The  discoverv  of  thèse  curious  verses  seems  to  prove,  to  a  certain 
extcnt,  the  guilt  of  Théodore  de  Bcze,  who  tried  to  mitigatc  thc 
liorror  caused  by  this  murder  by  tuming  it  to  ridicule.  The 
principal  merit  ot  this  song  lay,  it  would  appcar,  in  thc  tune. 
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